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PREFACE. 


# 


I'His  book  aims  at  giving  a  clear  outline  of  British  History 
reteining  those  details  only,  upon  which  the  life  and  colour 
of  the  story  depend. 

The  earUer  Periods,  during  which  settlers  of  various  names 
and  races  contiuued  to  pour  from  the  mainland  of  Europe 
upon  these  shores,  have  been  sketched  less  minutely  than 
those  later  times,  when  the  nation,  already  formed  and  rooted 
began  to  grow  from  within  and  to  expand  her  might^ 
energies.  '' 

At  the  beginning  of  each  Period  is  given  an  Outline,  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  framework  for  the  study  of  the  succeed- 
mg  chapters.  Each  Period  closes  with  a  picture  of  the  dail/ 
life  and  manners  of  the  people,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
considered  both  attractive  and  useful. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  condense  the  Literary  and 
Artistic  History  into  a  list  of  eminent  men.  with  notes  of 
their  chief  works.  For  convenience'  sake  the  leading  men 
t^f  the  Brunswick  Period,  whose  names  grow  very  numerous, 
are  given  at  the  end  of  each  rejgn.  ' 

Since  the  exactness  of  historical  knowledge  depends  greatly 
upon  Chronology  and  Genealogy,  these  have  been  made  pro- 
minent features  of  the  work.  While  the  leading  dates  are 
given  with  the  text  in  the  order  of  time,  they  are  also  grouped 
under  certain  heads ;  in  which  form  the.#may  be  made  the 
foundation  of  moat  interesting  lessons.  In  the  Genealogical 
irees  the  line  of  descent  frnm  v.cA^^^^  ^^a  **■„!_  i.     ^ 
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PREFACE. 


more  to  Victoria  can  be  clearly  traced,  with  all  its  collateral 
branches. 

Instead  of  the  UBual  host  of  questions  for  examination, 
a  few  questions  are  given  by  which  any  reign  may  be  fully 
analyzed.  A  list  of  Colonies,  with  notes  upon  their  situa- 
tion, their  history,  and  their  value,  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 

Although  written  for  Schools,  this  book  will  be  found  to 
contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  work  a  British  History  Paper 
for  the  Government  Certificate  of  Merit,  for  the  Middle 
Class  Degree  of  A.A,,  or  for  most  of  the  Civil  Service  Ex- 
aminations. 
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I.  (Hre  the  Period  to  whioh  the 
reifB  belongi— Itc  pUoe  in 
the  Period— its  opening  »nd 
olotinf  Dates. 

11.  Traoe  the  Deaoent  of  the  Sore- 
reign  from  the  Ck>nqaeror — 
nwne  the  father,  mother, 
brother*,  alatera,  husband  or 
wlfei  ions  and  daughters. 

3l-  I>«»orfbe  the  personal  life,  char- 
^  aoter,  and  death  of  the  Sove- 
'     jrelgot 

IV.  Deaoribe  the  Foreign  Policy  of 
the  reign— giving  especially 
the  Wars  and  Alliances. 

V.  Describe  the  Domestto  Policy  of 
the  reign. 
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VI.  Name  and  describe  all  import- 
ant Laws,  and  other  Ooniti- 
tutional  Changes. 
VII.  Give  any  Domlnlona  aoquirvd 
or  lost,  and  Colonies  plant- 
ed, dec. 
Name  the  leading  Statesmen, 
Warriors,  Authors,  Men  of 
Solenoe,  tic — and  tell  for 
what  they  are  famous. 
IX.  Olve  and  explain  any  Histori- 
cal Names  or  Titles— such  as 
Triem,  Ordalners,  Field 
oftheC!lothofOold,*o. 
X.  state  and  describe  the  leading 
Events,  Classifying  them  as 
religious,    political,    social, 
commercial,  Uterary,  &o. 


In  describing  an  event  there  are  six  things  always  to  be  givan  •  1  The 
Cat»*e«.  2.  The  Time,  a  The  Place.  4.  The  persons  concerned.  5  The 
Circumstances.    6.  The  Consequencas. 
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INTEODUOTION. 


The  Britisb  Id64 

Etjrmologj  of  name*. 
Earileat  inhabitant*. 


Their  condition  id  CmUt'i 

time. 
Druidiim. 


The  British  Isles  Ue  to  the  north-^est  of  the  Oontinent  of 
Europe;  the  larger,  Great  Britain,  being  situated  near  the 
Continent;  the  smaUer,  Ireland,  lying  further  west  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Great  Britain,  called  by  the  ancients 
Albioii  and  Britilnnia,  domprises  the  three  countries.  Enc- 
latid,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

The  origin  of  the  named,  Britain,  Albion,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, is  wrapped  in  much  obscurity.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  name  Britain  was  derived  from  Brutus,  a  son  of 
Ascanius  the  Trojan.  The  name  Albion—still  used  in  the 
form  Albyn,  or  Alpin,  as  the  Highland  term  for  Scotland- 
is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  island  by  the  Gauls 
from  th6  chalk  cliffs  of  the  south-eastern  coast.  It  is  a 
06ltic  word,  meting  *  White  Island,'  and  is  most  likely  con- 
nected with  albus  and  Alp.  Wales,  or  WeaUas,  is  thought 
to  have  been  so  named  from  a  Saxon  \lrord,  meaning  *  wan- 
derers' or  'foreigners,'  because  it  wds  peopled  by  British 
refugees.  It  waa  also  called  Cambria.  The  Welsh  have 
always  called  themselves  Oymri,  a  name  which  probably 
connects  them  with  the  ancient  Cimbri=    Scotland  took  its 
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IHE  CELTS. 


^^L  T^ *?u'  "^i^"^  ^o«.-perhaps  akin  to  the  Scv- 
thmns  of  jfortbern  Europe,-who,  early  in  the  OhmtS,, 
era,  p««ed  from  the  north  of  Ireland  into  Brit^and 
macy  centuries  afterwards,  gave  their  name  to  S  new 

Bnton»  cal  ed  the  inhabitante  of  the  northern  part  cf  the 
«land  C^,U  damn,  or  people  of  the  woods.'  Hen^  the 
Latin^ed  name  Caledonia.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
Bigland  admits  of  no  doubt.    It  i,  another  form  of  aS 

tnhea.     The  smiUer  island  was  anciently  caUed  lerne  a 

S  W"  r  ^l  ^"^^  "^^  "  Hibernia  and 
insuta  Sacra.  Tte  present  names  are  Ireland  and  Erin  in 
T'hich  can  still  be '  aced  ito  old  appeUatio.!  ' '" 

These  two  islands,  lying  abnost  in  the  centre  of  the  land 
hemisphere  with  the  great  colonies  of  British  Amerir  Am 

5PwS'cr^a:^t;:::^'L^:5rgj:rti^p^„i 

itSllS^'  ""^^  -He.  underlie  Sover~ 

Th?l?^!^'  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  were  Celte 

t^^  fST  l?^/"''  ™"«'«*«  »'•  t^o  ^ell-defined  ^L 
the  Celtic  and  the  Gothic,  branches  of  the  great  IndoSo- 
Petii  or  Japhetic  stock  The  former  are  fo^d  in  wZ 
ajnwaU,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Highlands  of  S»^tknd  S 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,-in  all  pla.»s  spTC  tte 
same  language,  though  in  different  directs,  and  sliU^^n! 

race,  while  the  latter  hold  the  lower  and.  more  fertile  dls- 
tncte^^  Akin  to  the  Celts  of  Britainare  the  Bretons, T^te 

fromXTlI!"^  before  the«!ristian  era,  Ph«nician  sailor, 
%Zi  if  f'!?  '"  """<=*  """J  SP""  ^Wted  the  British 
wSMl.'t^..^^.'!'-  n*  .«?.---     Herodot'ut 

tion75i;Ca«^S,r:r"^nTi:nlT«S^^^^^ 
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Scilly  W«);  but  the  Greeks  then  knew  nothing  of  thea 
beyond  their  existence.  *  ™' 

I  ^"'",.Ef'*['  ^*°""'>  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  othere  we 
lear,  a  little  about  ancient  Britain.  The  »UBtr^2,  to 
have  been  hen  fuU  of  mai.h  and  forest,  with  a  fTw  ™toh^ 
ofrndelytmedgroundontheshorenextGaul.  lleSm 
rtl  the  mtenor  sowed  no  com,  but  lived  on  milk  and  Zb 

leaves  which  grew  wild  in  the  woods.    They  clad  themselvM 
in  skins  leaving  their  limbs  bare;  and  these  theyS 
bhie  with  the  juice  of  a  plant  called  woad.    They  we!a 
brave  and  hardy  people,  and  had  some  knowledgTof  Ir 
Cie»r  d^cribes  them  as  fighting  on  foot,  on  horsebaek Xd 
in  chariots,  which,  from  bhides  that  ha^e  been^ruD  on 
ancient  battto^Celds,  seem  to  have  been  armed  witKh« 
attached  to  the  axle     Although  divided  into  m^Ly  S 
they  chose  a  single  leader  when  danger  menaced  theirZL 
mon  country;  and,  thus  united,  they  were  mort  forl^- 
able.    Those  who  Uved  in  the  south  were,  from  thcK- 
tecoui*,  with  Gaul,  more  civilized  than  ke  L     They 
wore  a  dress  of  wooUen  cloth,  woven  in  many  colours-  »d 
were  adorned  with  chains  of  gold,  silver  or  bronr^S 
and  silver  ornaments  for  the  arms,  neck,  and  head;  rings  of 
vanonsmetak,  which  C»sar  says  were  the  onl^Trt  of 
money  they  used ;  spear  and  arrow  heads  of  flint  and  bronze 
shaped  with  a  delicacy  which,  with  aU  our  maJStoe^^e 
cannot  excel;  and  great  works  of  rudely  pfled  stone  such 
asS^onehengein  Wiltshire  and  Staines  inOrkney,^in™t 
peopk     """"""^  ^^  "^^'"^  ^«  «"•  Ju'tee  of  this  an  ient 

..  ,?f  ^"^r  "*'  1'*  '^'''^  ""^  Druidism ;  their  priests  were 

Moll  n^^V  "f  ""Ik°"'^  '^'^"'^  ""^  '"« I'la-d  » 
^Ti  °1  ^"S'^-^a-  The  word  Druid  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  dn«,  the  Greek  name  of  the  oak,  their  sacred 
tree  In  addition  to  their  priestly  duties,  the  Druids  were 
the  bards,  the  lawgivers,  and  the  teachere  of  the  people 

gmsh  them  from  the  people,  over  whom  th«v  ha!i  ««~-i-..= 
control.     Ihev  believed  in  the  transmigrs"'  --'"'^''"''' 


taught  the  worship  of  one  God:  but  the  serpent,  the' 


sun 
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FlttlT  FEASTS. 


If 


and  moon,  and  the  oak,  Shared  their  veneration;  and  their 
altars  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  men  and  women, 
whom,  as  Caesar  tells,  they  burned  in  large  numbers,  en- 
closed in  immense  cages  of  wicker-work.     These  vi#ims 
were  generally  men  who  had  been  convicted  of  theft  or  some 
other  crime,  their  sacrifice  being  deemed  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  the  gods ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such,  thoy  never 
hesitated  to  immolate  the  innocent.    The  circles  of  stone 
already  referred  to  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
a«;ies  of  these  fearfiil  rites;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
tlfcy  were  sepulchral  monuments  erected  in  honour  of  de  • 
palled  chiefs.    The  oak  groves  were  the  dwellings  of  the 
Druids,  and  the  temples  for  their  daily  worship.     Their 
three  chief  feasts  had  reference  to  the  harvest :  one  was 
held  after  the  seed  was  sown,  another  when  the  corn 
wai^  ripening,  and  a  third  when  the  crop  was  gathered 
in.    Besides  th^se,  a  solemn  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  moon  nearest  to  the  10th  of  March, 
which  was  their  New-year's-day,  when  the  Archdruid  with 
a  golden  knife  cut  the  mistletoe  from  its  parent  oak;  while 
attendant  priests,  with  their  white  robes  outspread,  caught 
the  sacred  plant  as  it  fell.    The  traces  of  these  customs  lin- 
ger still,  especially  in  the  south  of  England,  where  the  sports 
of  May-day,  the  fires  of  Midsummer-eve,  the  harvest-home, 
and  the  cutting  of  the  mistletoe  at  Christmas,  are  duly  ob- 
served. 


i'l 
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-^  BOMAN    PERIOD. 

66  B.C.  to  410  A.D.— 465  yean. 

ImOint  FMtnres:  THE  DAWH  OP  OIVIUZATIOV,  AlTD  THE 
IKTBODUCnOir  07  CHBISTIAiriTT. 


Julius  Cfiesar  lands. 

His  return. 

Intentions  of  Augustus 
and  Caligula. 

Lieutenants  of  Clau- 
dius. 

Caraotacus. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Boadiceik 
Agricola. 
Boman  walls. 
Severus. 

Bomaa  division  of  Bri- 
tain. 
Caurausius  and  Allectus. 


Christiftnitjr  Introduced. 
Withdrawal  of  tW  Up. 

mans. 
Scotland    and    Ireland 

during  £on»»n  period. 
BoniAn  roads  aQd  towns. 


Julius  C^sab,  having  subdued  the  tribes  of  Gaul,  desired 
to  add  Britain  to  his  conquests.     He  had  left  a  legion 
under  Publius  Orassus  to  guard  the  Venetic  Isles,  the  group 
of  which  Belle-isle  is  chief;  and  from  the  soldiers  he  learngil^^ 
the  course,  long  and  carefully  kept  a  secret,  by  which  the 
GalUc  merchants  reached  the  coast  of  Britain.    The  valu- 
able pearl  fisheries,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  island, 
were  inducements  additional  to  the  glory  which  he  expected 
to  reap.    He  first  called  together  a  number  of  Gallic  mer- 
chants, but  could  learn  nothing  of  value  from  them ; 
then,  having  sent  an  officer  with  a  ship  of  war  to      66 
reconnoitre,  he  crossed  the  Strait  of  Dover,  called      b.c. 
in  Latin  *  Fretum  Oceani,*  with  80  ships,  having  on 
board  two  legions,  or  12,000  troops.    He  found  the  high, 
white  cliflfe  of  Kent  studded  with  lands  of  Britons,  and  had 
much  difficulty  in  landing;  however,  the  eagle-bearer  of  the 
tenth  legion  led  the  way,  and  Roman  discipline  prevailed. 
Four  days  after,  a  storm  shattered  the  fleet ;  and  0«esar, 
having  repaired  his  vessels,  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
Gaul.    He  had  been  absent  seventeen  days. 
Next  summer  he  landed  on  the  Kentish  shore  with  five 

ISglQllS,    nr>TWnri'gir>«Y  tn  /V\r\  fn^t.  n^J  eir\/\y\  !-____         mi        TS-i"    • 

tribes  had  united  their  forcr?^  and  were  led  by  Cassivelau- 


"t^ 
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UEUTENANTS  OP  CLAUDIUS. 


mm 


«h  tribe,  would  to  the  C       *'  ''"t"  »'*'>«  Kent- 

Gaul.  ^"^^'  ^"^  ^^^'^r  went  back  to 

^^  V^^  ^}^  '^'^'^  ''^  *^«  E«»Peror  Claudius    the 
A.D,     Romans  did  not  return  to  Britain     Aumirf „«  fi   ? 
Emperor  of  Rome,  had  formed  a  piantTdo"^^  bu 
Its  execution  was  prevented.    The  foolish  OaF    ^^ 

h?-!f  .r  ^^z""  *^'  ^*^"*  «"*"»«  «f  the  hiurp 

he  set  them  to  gather  shells  in  their  helm^4i^f!i|i|oii- 

ulied  from  fJoni  «r,*i,    n        *     .       ^^^^wfe-*  x'lautius,  aup- 
,    -.     ^  ^*"^  ^^*^"  all  necessaries  drovA^A  p«v«« 

wlTtL  2 ,    T"'?    ?*  «"""«•  *  W^  of  South 

kep  thet^mt^'^ '  '"'^'""'*'  *''^"  *'*f'  Caractacus.  they 

1«?  the  Rr.      f  '?""^'"  ""  f<"  "»«  ye«»-    But  at 
ia«t  the  Romans,  having  forced  their  w«v  into  ti,.  t>  ■.•  u 

strongholds  routed  thetnny  o? Ca^S  "iL^^^f  "^^ 

mstep-mother.Cartiamandua,  Queen  of  th   Bti^ZV^ 

l)y  her  betrayeiinto  their  hands     He  nr..  uj  ?    ' .  • "" 

through  the.treet,„f  Borne  and  wafdored  to  dt.   •""""' 


U.-i.  1. 


UiS 


JDUUS  AORICOLA.  |. 

tZtZ^""' '"  *•"'  ^"'^""■»  "'--  -"  for  hi,„  a 
Another  kader  of  the  Britons  was  Boadicea  who  in  Np^-. 

Suffoft^    She,  having  suffered  shameful  wron« 3 Zi*u^ 
from  the Eomans,  caUed  her countrymenT^.    8^,^ 
them  to  battle,  destroyed  Oamalodttn™  and  Son 
which  was,  even  at  thU  early  dat».  a  flouSin^  cSm '     Bl 

ail  revolt,  he  adopted  a  mi  der  policy     F«  f.i„nri.f  ♦!,      l 

This  great  general  built  two  lines  of  forts  from  sea  f„  „. 

the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  Firth ;  the  other,  two  years  70 
;.fter,  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Firth  of  Cl^  II 
rhe  Emperor  Adrian,  unable  to  hold  the  northern 

Krwiir'f  I'll ''"If  "-^  ^'"■'"»  Adrian  h™  120 

^cts  Wall,  close  to  the  first  chain  of  forts  built  bv    *  n 

ten  K?  ""*  "*"  °^^"'»"-'-^ «'«  Koman7un<W 
LoUms  Urbicus,  pushed  their  tea-.  ,orv  far  north  »n,i    i  oo 

Vallum  Anton,,,,,  and  at  a  later  date  Gmham's 


le 


RPMAN  DIVISION  OF  BRITAIN. 


More  than  onco  a  Roman  governor  of  Britain  assumed 
the  imperial  purple.  This  happened  in  one  case  during  the 
reign  of  Sevenia,  when  Albinus  led  the  British  legions  into 
Gaul  to  contest  the  Empire.  Severus,  victorious  over  his 
rival,  divided  the  government  of  Britain  between  two  of  his 
lieutenants ;  but  he  was  soon  obliged,  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Caledonians,  to  visit  the  island  in  person.  He  marched  to 
attack  his  fieroe  foes  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  They, 
'  whose  only  weapons  were  a  dirk,  a  heavy  sword  slung  around 
them  by  an  iron  chain,  and  a  lance  with  a  bell  at  one  end, 
and  whose  sole  protection  was  a  rude  target  of  hide,  soon 
yielded  to  the  skill  and  valour  of  disciplined  legions.  Severus 
traversed  their  forests,  and,  having  inflicted  heavy  punish- 
ment for  their  ravages,  built,  a  few  yards  from  the  wall  of 
Adrian,  a  strong  stone  wall,  requiring  a  garrison  of  10,000 
men.  He  had  scarcely  turned  south  when  the  Caledonians 
rose  again;  and  in  his  northward  march  to  reduce 
them  1^1^  died  at  Yovk,  then  Eborficum.  His  son 
Caracalla  yielded  to  the  native  chiefs  all  the  terri- 
tory north  of  the  wall  built  by  his  father. 
By  the  Romans,  Britain  was  divided  into  six  provinces. 
These  were  as  follow  :— 


211 

A.D. 


1 1.  BRITANNIA  PBIMA,  including  all  the  country  south  of  Glou- 
cestershire and  the  Thames. 
II.  FLAYIA  CJSSABIENSIS,  the  central  counties,  forming  a  square 
whose  angles  rest  on  the  Wash  and  the  mouths  of  the  Dee,  the 
Severn,  and  the  Thames. 
III.  BBITANNIA  SECUNDA,  Wales  and  that  part  of  Bpgland  west 

of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee. 
lY.  HA^miA  C£SABI£NSIS,  from  the  Wash  and  the  Dee  on  the 

south  to  the  wall  of  Adrian  on  the  Tyne. 
V.  VALENTIA,  the  country  between  *he  walls  of  Adrian  and  An- 
tonine. 
YI.  VE8PASIANA  or  CALEDONIA,  the  tracts  north  of  Antonine's 
wall. 

The  first  four  provinces  were  completely  reduced;  the 
fifth  was  partially  subdued  by  Agricola,  TJrbicus,  Severus, 
and  Theodosius,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  and 
gave  his  sovereign's  name  to  the  district ;  the  last  was  merely 
traversed  by  the  Roman  troops,  but  never  conquered. 


1^' 


INTRODUOTlOlf  OF  OHRISTIANITV.  j  7 

Our  knowledp  of  Britain  during  the  latter  y^ars  of  the 
Roman  period  is  very  scanty.    For  twelye  yeai  Z  Lland 
was  an  independent  state.    Oauiuusius,  appLted  OoinUf 
the  Saxon  Shore  by  the  Emperors  DiocletiaS  and  Marimian 
commanded  a  fleet,  which  was  sent  to  defend  the  ' 

.i^vuT^  ^'^"^  ^^^  Scandinavian  pirates.    He  288 

established  himself  as  Ruler  of  Britain,  and  actually  Id 

forced  the  Emperors  to  acknowledge  his  claim  to  the  ". 

title.    He  feU  at  York  by  the  dagger  of  a  Briton  297 

named  . Jlectus,  who  seized  the  throne;  but,  three  ad 
years  after,  he  too  fell  in  battle  with  the  Emperor 

Consfcantms  Ohloru«,  and  Roman  ascendency  was  300 

restored.   This  prince  married  Helena,  a  British  lad^  Id 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  afterwards  called  Oonstantine 
the  Great. 

Jin  f^J°*'*^^^"«  V»l«  in  history,  that,  when  a  civilized 
nation  subdues  one  less  advanced,  the  ultimate  benefit 
derived  by  the  conquered  people  far  outweighs  any  tem- 

m  Britain  were  but  the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn.  Chris- 
tianh;y  was  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  first  century ;  some  say  by  Peter  or  Paul    The  Britona 

^t  rbln^  f  T  p  v\'  ^'"^  ^"  '^'  '''^  of  Diocletian. 
St.  Alban,  the  first  British  martyr  for  Christ,  gave 

his  name  to  the  town  of  Heri;fordshire  at  which  he   803 

suffered^    Constantine  the  Great,  having  been  born    Id 

at  York,  honoured  Britain  as  his  birth-place,  and 

iPjeatiy  encouraged  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the 

isknd.    Thus  the  Bntons  received  from  their  Roman  con- 

^"To  Vn  ?' ?^wf  ^??.*^**  '^^^^  ^  ^^'^^^^ed  on  a  nation, 
—  to  know  Christ  and  him  crucified.* 

fntVr*  *^^  i^c"/«ions  of  the  Goths  and  other  northern 
tnbes  became  so  frequent,  and  so  fierce,  that  the  Roman 

th^Em  Jr  "t^*'''*^?  from  Britain  to  'guard  the  htrt  "f 
the  Empire.    Levies  of  the  British  youth  were  employed 
m  the  Roman  service  in  Gaul,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Oontment.    Soon,  the  Emperor  Honorius,  finding  it    ^10 
advisable  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  Empire  re-    ^•^• 

leased  the  Britons  fmm  p/^»«„«  « __j  _ ..,  ,         „  . 

of     ih    'f  "  '"^'"*'*"  o waj ,  ttuu  wiinarew  au  »igus 
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TKA.CIB  OF  THB  EOMANS  IN  BiUTAIN. 


tf" 


Little  can  be  said  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  during  this 
period.  Tlie  remains  of  Roman  baths  and  forts  at  Burgh-head, 
Ardoch  near  Punblane,  and  other  places,  clearly  prove  that 
the  Romans  penetrated  as  far  north  as  the  Moray  Firth. 
But  the  wild  forests  north  of  the  Forth  were  too  dense  for 
the  manoeuvres  of  disciplined  troops,  and  the  Roman  legions 
made  no  permanent  conquest  of  their  savage  denizens.  The 
Orkney  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  with  the  northern  coun- 
ties, were,  during  the  latter  years  of  this  period,  seized  by  the 
Scandinavians,  whose  descendants  may  still  be  found  there. 
Ireland,  or  the  Sacred  Isle,  maintained  intercourse  with  the 
Welsh,  and  was  the  abode  of  the  older  Celtic  tribes,  who 
long  preserved  the  Druidical  worship  in  its  original  forms. 

The  Romans  taught  the  Britons  to  develop  the  resources 
of  their  country.    They  opened  up  the  island  by  making 
roads  paved  with  stone.    These  were  called  Strata;  whence 
our  word  Street    They  also  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lucra- 
tive trade,  Rome  and  her  continental  provinces  affording  a 
g;ood  market  for  British  produce.    The  chief  exports  at  this 
time  were  corn,  cheese,,  lime,  chalk,  oysters,  and  pearls. 
British  cattle,  horses,  and  dogs,  were  much  prized ;  and  large 
supplies  of  tin,  lead,  iron,  with  some  gold  and  silver,  were 
drawn  from  the  island.    A  gold  coinage  was  in  use  shortly 
after  Csesar's  time.    Specimens  have  been  foUnd  stamped 
with  the  figures  of  cattle,  ijJce  the  Latin  pecunia  (from  pecm). 
The  Romans  being  essentially  a  military  nation,  the  words 
introduced  by  them,  and  still  used  by  us,  relate  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  island,  as  an  army  in  occupation  of  a  conquered 
land.    Their-  towns  were  military  stations,  strongly  fortified ; 
and  were  called  in  Latin  caMra,  or  *  camps.'    This  word  can 
be  recognised  in  various  forms  in  such  names  as  Chester, 
Winchester,  Leicester,  and  Doncaster.     The  Latin  word 
colonic  can  be  traced  in  Lincoln,  and  Colchester ;  and  the 
city  of  Bath,  although  not  now  called  by  a  Roman  name,  was 
a  leading  Roman  watering-place,  as  recent  discoveries  of  long- 
buried  temples  and  statues  have  shown. '" 
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LIADINO  DATES  OF  THE  ROMAN  TJOUOD. 

UnUng  of  JqUu  Cnux, 

AgrlcoU  begin*  hi.  govinunen%' 
AgriooU  bnilds  hii  walU. 

BattloofMoMGrMnpinT 
AdrlM'i  W»U  built, 
Antoniae'i  WftU  built,  . 
Death  of  Sererna  at  York. 
Britain  independent,     ... 
Homanrulerertored,    ... 
*»rtyrdomofSt.Alban, 
®o"M»»  leave  Britain,  .. 
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ARBIVAL  OF  SAXON  TRIBES. 
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SAXON     PERIOD. 

410  A.D.  to  1066  A.D.— 666  yeftri. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TIME  OF  THE  HEPTARCHY. 

410  A.D.  to  827  A.D.-417  years. 

Leading  Features:  BLOODSHED  AND  CHANGE. 


Miserable  state  of  the 

Britons. 
Arrival       of       Sf^xon 

tribes. 


Establishment    of    the 

Heptarchy. 
Prince  Arthur. 
Bretwalda. 


Revival  of  Christianity. 
Heptarchy  reduced   to 

three. 
Wessex  survives. 


The  Bntons,  who  had  lived  in  peace  under  Roman  protec 
ton,  were  in  a  wretched  plight  when  that  was  withdrawn 

nilll^^^.,  S?'*'  ""■'*'''"«  ""■°''8'>  *«  ""guarded  walls, 
piUaged  the  northern  country;  the  pirates  of  the  Danish  and 

Srrrf!;  "^'^'^  ^'"^^  ^'^  kept  in  check  by  the 
Roman  fleeto,  descending  upon  the  east  and  south,  sailed  up 
the  rivers  ,u  their  light  flat-bottomed  skiffs,  bu^ni^g  and 
daymg  without  mercy ;  while  the  land  was  torn  by^nterTal 

Si  'TV  ?""■'"'  ^'"*'°"  "'"'»  Ambrosius  and  a 
Bnt«h  under  Vortigern.    The  petty  British  states  made  a 

IwLn^T  f  ""'"1''^  *•'<'  '^«««™  of  »  ""naroh,  whom 
mlt4'^;"^°''^''""''«~"''''«-f"'''-ffl-only 

^^llTff "  ^^^  'mt*'**  »"''*  Pi'-»t'».'»'-  sea-kings,  as  they 
called  themselves.   They  were  fierce  men,  of  great  siW,  with 

B»ct,7J'-""'''^'=""'P'T"-  "■"*  y*"»^'  otreaminXr; 
practised  m  war,  nsmg  the  axe,  the  sword,  the  sp4,  and 

the  mac^    Their  chief  god  was  Odin,  or  W^ien ;  the"  h^: 

venwas  ValhaUa.    The  story  of  their  settlement  in  Britab 

s  Z?  f ""'  ITl'T^"-  '^^  ""  "°«<"'«^  traditkn    It 

IS,  that  two  chiefs  nf  fli^  T„fn« 1_  _^  x  .»     ,  . 

^..vv^,  vi  i^cuinu  w  t/uwana,  liameci 


SINOWMS  OF  TBI  HIWASOHT.  « 

Hei^siBt  and  Horw,  were  hired  by  Vortigern  for  the  defcnn. 

of  Thanet  m  Kent ;  but.  after  they  kw]  repeUed  the   44ft 
enemie.  of  Vortigen,.  they  turned  their  ani.  agai  J    iV 
liini«elf,  mited  Kent,  and  invited  thdr  kindred 
oTor  to  share  the  «poiL    Another  itory,  of  Britiah  oricin 
make.  Kent  a  gift  to  the  Jutee  from  Vortigern  who  m7n 
love  with  Rowena,  the  daughter  of  Hen^^t^ "ir  morelLS 
a  centuiy  after  thia,  banda  of  invader^rom  the  c^^^ 
lymg  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhin.;^  continu^TZJ 
upon  the  «,uth  Mid  eaat  diorea  of  Britoin,  drivSu  Wl 
habitant,  west  and  north  before  them,  and  seiringiTt^ 
lowland  temtoy.  These  invader,  were  if  tl^tri^  j„t« 
Angles,  and  Saxons.  *         ' 

T.  4?^°^'  "'^"'"«  '"-^  "^  Surrey,  founded  by 
III.  WWS  SAJwirV  or  WE88BX,  inoludiug all  the  counti«i  wert  of 

^rx^T':' '''  '^"'  '^^''^  --^^^  ^-^^ 

""'  '^rL'.^^V^/"^^-^  ^-«  -^  ™<»'-;  bounded  by 

'•  TZfu^  w^^idr^rA^ '' '''  ^"-- « ^-  -  ^e 

^^'  ^^^f??%^.f  ^'°«  ^'^*^^'  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge: 
founded  by  Uffa,  676  A. ».  ""ugg, 

VII.  JIEEOA,  including  the  Midlacd  eounties,  east  of  the  Severn 
C:Mda:«2^'J:^^^  ^'  ""^^  ^^  *^«  number,.  foundedT; 

The  chief  opponent  of  the  Saxon  invaders  was  Arthur. 
King  of  the  SUures  of  South  Wales.   HewbntwelvS 
The  six  y' Knights  of  the  Round  Table'  were  his 
principal  officers.    He  was  slain  by  his  nephew,  Mor-    042 

dmJZ,  """1  .^r^  ^*  Glastonbury,  where  his  Ta 
cotbn  was  found  m  the  reign  of  Henry  II 

themLw*'  VI'  ^^^^r^y  ^e'-^  at  constant  war  among 
chan.tr'?^^^^'  bounds  of  the  seven  states  were  alwayf 
changing.    The  King  who  for  tbA  fim^  \.^a  *u ,„  j...''.- 

was  caUed  Bretwalda,  a  wordm^^ning  v;;*l'^~^ 
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OhristUnity,  which  had  been  forgotten  in  these  wsrs,  now 
began  to  revive,  and  Pope  Gregory  became  desirous 
696    of  bringing  the  Saxons  under  the  rule  of  the  Roman 
A.D.     see.    Purchasing  some  English  youths  in  the  slave- 
market  at  Rome,  he  endeavoured  to  train  them  for 
the  work  of  missionaries ;  but  soon  abandoning  this  project, 
he  sent  Augustine,  with  forty  monks,  to  preach  the  CrosH 
in  Britain.    The  conduct  of  these  emissaries  of  Pope  Ore- 
gory  has  been  variously  represented,  but  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  God  overruled  all  for  good,  and  the  heathenism 
of  the  Saxons  gradually  fell  before  the  power  of  OhristUn- 
ity.      Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  influenced  by  his  wife 
Bertha,  a  professed  Christian,  was  the  first  royal  convert; 
and  the  chief  church  was  built  at  Canterbury,  which  has 
ever  since  continued  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of 
EngUnd.    Sebert,  King  of  Essex,  was  also  converted.    He 
destroyed  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Westminster,  and  built  a 
^urch  in  honotir  of  St.  Peter,  where  the  Abbey  now  stands. 
The  temple  of  Diana  feU  too,  and  on  its  site  was  raised  a  church 
to  St.  Paul    Edwin  was  a  famous  Bretwalda  of  this  period 
who  subdued  Anglesea  and  Man.    His  dominion  extended 
over  nearly  the  whole  country  from  the  Forth  to  the  Thames 
On  the  southern  shore  of  the  Forth  he  founded  a  city,  still 
beanng  his  name-Edwin's  burgh  or  Edinburgh.    On  be- 
coming a  Christian  himself,  ho  convoked  the  National 
Assembly,  and  explained  the  reasons  of  his  change  of  faith. 
His  chiefs,  following  his  example,  solemnly  renounced  the 
worship  of  the  ancient  gods,  and  Coifl  the  high-priest  was 
the  first  to  give  a  signal  for  destruction  by  hurling  his  lance 
at  the  idol  m  the  pagan  temple.  Thirty-three  years  prevf  •§ 
to  the  mission  of  Augustine,  Columbr.  had  landed  in  S^^ 
land  with  twelve  companions,  and  established  aChrl  '-" 
senamary  in  the  island  of  lona.    His  f&Uowers  were  called 
Culdees  (worshippers  of  God).    They  founded  institutions 
in  many  parta  of  Scotland,  and  penetrated  into  England 
Oswald,  succe  !<^or  to  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  had,  during  an 
exile  among  t?-  S«>cs,  t  andered  to  lona,  and  received  the 
lessons  of  uk  ?-4  •  itj     On  his  return  he  founded  a  monas- 
tery on  Lmdifci  a  me,  thence  called  Holy  Isle.    In  their  prin- 
suucu  uie  uuiaees  oiiered  a  vigorous  opposition 


I  ■  w^  m  nrm     w%  ««  ^m 
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to  the  Catholic  Church.  Th^  followen  of  Augustine  aet 
rhemBelvee  to  arrest  their  progress,  and  bring  the  whole  of 
Britain  under  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  and 
ultimately  the  policy  of  Borne  triumphed.  Many  words 
connected  with  the  Christian  worship  were  brought  into 
use  by  the  Roman  monks,  such  as  minster,  for  monasUrium; 
candle,  for  candela;  preach,  for  prcedicare. 

The  seven  kingdoms  were  at  last  reduced  to  three,  North- 
umbrii,  Mercia,  and  Wessex.  Northumbria  soon  fell  beforo 
the  prowess  of  the  Mercian  Kings.  One  of  these,  called 
Offa  the  Terrible,  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  conquered  the 
Welsh,  and  confined  them  to  their  mountains  by  Offa's  Dyke, 
a  ditch  and  rampart  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  to 
the  channel  of  Bristol.  He  also  subdued  a  great  part  of 
Wessex.  He  did  much  good  to  the  church,  although  not  a 
pious  man.  His  palaces,  coins,  and  medals,  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  some  refinement. 

Wessex  was  the  last  surviving  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy. 
When  OflTa  died,  Beortric,  a  usurper,  held  the  throne.    He 
had  married  Ofla's  daughter,  Eadburga,  and  was  upheld  by 
the  influence  of  the  Mercian  King.    Soon  after  her  father's 
death,  Eadburga  poisoned  her  husband  and  fled  to  France; 
but,  being  driven  from  that  country,  she  fell  into  great  want.' 
and  died  a  beggar  on  the  streets  of  an  Italian  town.    Egbert* 
the  true  King,  who  had  been  living  for  fourteen  years  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  returned  to  England  on  his  rival's 
death,  and  received  the  crown  of  Wessex.    He  defeated  the 
Britons  of  Devon  and  Cornwall;  overthrew  Bernwulf, 
usurper  of  Mercia,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle ;  added    827 
Mercia  to  his  kingdom  of  Wessex;  and  soon  united    a.d. 
under  his  sway  all  the  territories  south  of  the  Tweed. 
The  kingdom  thus  formed  was  called  England,  or  the  land 
of  the  Angli,  from  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  invading 
tribes. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BAltLY  SAXON  KINGS. 

8S7  Au}  to  1017  A.P.-1W  yeaw—l*  Bngi. 


9th  century. 
JWBMtT-^began  to  rolft. 

WaaSLWULF  (sob) 

BTHEUIALD  (ma). 

ST£QJSI.BXB7(broth«r)..... 
ETHETiBED  I.  (biotli^)... 
AUll!;])  (brother). 


A.D. 

•••897 
..£86 

.867 
..869 
.866 

.871 


10th  century, 

IDWABD  the  Elder  (son) 901 

ATHMWAlr  (aon)...,y 025 


SDMUHD  I.  (brother) 941 

M«BD  (brother).., mq 

MWY  (nephew)... „... 955 

BDGAE  (brother).. mo 

JSTHEIiRia  IL  the  Un- 
ready (half-brother) 978 

11 TH  century. 
IBMUKD     E.,     Irondde 
<«»») 1017 


leading  Featrirei:  lAW  AHD  OBOEB  SIOWLT  tmphavtwh. 
THE  DAHES  A  C0E8TAET  S^S^^^^^®' 


TheJDanci. 
Peter's  Pence. 
Alfired  the  first  Earl. 
Alfred  King. 
Wk  with  the  Danes. 
Chippenham. 
Alfred's  Hiding-place. 


I  Ethaadune. 
Landing  of  Hastings. 
ImproTemen^yS  in  Edu- 

ofttion. 
Law  and  Justice. 
Bible   translated    into 
Anglo-Saxon. 


The  Fire  Bmghs. 
Donstan. 
Dane-geld. 
Massacre  of  Drfnes. 
SwejoL 

j    Trlunsph  of  Canute. 


Eqbert  was  crowned  at  Winchester,  thea  the  chief  citv 
His  achievements  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  fortitucte' 
valour,  and  decision.    He  was  called  Egbert  (Bright-eye)' 

are  often  deiivedfroin«personal  appearance.  X^e  Danes  began 
to  be  troublesome  m  this  reign.   They  came,  like  the  SaS 

ongmayfromtheforestsofGermany;but,beingwor^^^^^^^^ 
war  wi^i  Charlemagne,  they  removed  to  the  country  we  caU 

787   fZZ^'^  ^^!"*«^^«Sa-onB--for  they  were  both 
^^     from  the  Scandinavian  stock-they  hated  these  with 
no  common  hatred,  as  renegades  from  thA  faUh  ^p 
'  ' '"^''     ^^«^r  «rst  descent  on  the  island  waa 


•nr  -  „ 

»» Ouoii   ttiiu 
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at  Teigtunouth.     They  continued  their  rayoffeg  till 
%bert  defeated  them  at  Hengadown  HiU  i^QorZ   835 
^1.  f^^?I^.^}^^  *^  *^«  ^«"«^in«  year.  a.i,. 

.  fi  t''"^'  ^i^''i  '^°  ^^ ^^«^'  succeeded.    He  hadbeen 
a  monk.    By  his  fost  wife,  Osberga.  daughter  of  0«^  if- 
cup-bearer,  he  had  four  sons ;  aU  ^f  Vllt  tl^^  the 

w  th  Alfred,  his  youngest  son,  who  had  been  t We  bSf 

kLZTfL:!:  Th  ''^^*''  ^.^^^*^^  of  oh^rfrhetid; 

tax  called  'Peter's  pence'  w^  evied  Wh^       ^'\  '''^.  * 

tain  an  English  coUece  at  rLp  ^-.i  ^^^'  *^  '°*^«- 

fn  *»,«  „,*"""  ^ouege  at  Kome.    Tithes  were  also  irantfld 

and  was  buried  at  Steyning  iu  Sussex  "««ia-c^x, 

uponThanet.    It  closed  in  866  a  »  »"«M«i>»Be« 

wa«  hymg;  but  the  nobles  of  Wessex,  it  belngS    871 

f^f ?  7  "ihts-    He  was  in  his  twenty-second  rear 

and  had  been  for  some  time  married  to^Xlf  "l.,„.... 

^""'  ''**  '"'"  f«^  Pi'nless  houre  during  twenty-four 
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•  yews,  his  energies  never  drooped  through  aU  the  changes  of 
a  toilsome  life.  It  is  said  that  a  love  of  literature  was  first 
stirred  in  his  breast  by  his  mother,  Osberga,  who  promised 
a  richly  bound  and  illuminated  volume  of  Saxon  poems 
greatly  admired  by  her  sons,  to  him  who  should  first  learn* 
to  read  them.  Alfred  won  the  prize,  and  from  that  time  a 
great  love  of  study  distinguished  him. 

The  ravages  of  the  Danes  grew  more  formidable  every  day 
A  battle  was  fought  at  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  which' Alfred 
was  defeated.  He  then  entereu  into  negotiations  with  the 
Danes,  who  withdrew  from  Wessex  on  payment  of  a  large 
sum.  Their  ravages  were  afterwards  directed  to  Mercia  and 
Northumbria,  where  they  burned  and  butchered  without 
mercy. 

For  many  years  Alfred  held  possession  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Thames.  During  this  time  he  equipped  a  fleet 
that  did  signal  nervice  against  the  Danes.    After  a  period 

of  prospei*ity,  misfortune  overtook  the  King  once  more. 
878  Guthrum,  a  Danish  leader,  who  had  taken  post  at 
A.D.    Gloucester,  made  a  night-march  on  Chippenham,  a 

royal  villa  upon  the  Avon,  where  Alfred  was  then  re- 
siding. The  King  fled  in  disguise,  and  sought  refuge  with  a 
swine-herd,  while  his  adherents  were  scattered  by  the  Danes. 
The  chroniclers  of  his  life  tell  a  story  of  his  retirement,  which 
has  formed  a  subject  for  picture  and  for  poem.  The  wife  of 
his  humble  host  set  him  to  watch  cakes ;  but,  in  his  absence 
of  mind,  he  let  them  burn.  She  scolded  him  poundly- 
some  say  struck  him— saying  that,  lazy  as  he  was  in  turning 
them,  he  would  be  active  enough  in  eating  them.  His 
hiding-place  was  Athelney,  a  marshy  island  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  rivers  Parret  and  Tdne ;  and  here  he  lay  for 
some  months,  visited  at  times  by  his  nobles,  who  were 
gradually  and  secretly  gathering  strength  for  a  fierce 
struggle. 

Hearing  that  the  Danes  under  Ubba  had  been  surprised 
and  beaten  by  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Alfred  resolved  to  strike 
the  blow  at  once.  In  the  disguise  of  a  harper  he  visited  the 
Danish  camp,  and,  by  the  beauty  of  his  music,  won  his  way 

tn  f+llfVimrn'o  fia«f    -nrlia'Kn  Viy*  •:>.'~~  i?~..~t-J  Jf J tt- 

~  —......—  .........     ..ij-_;-_-  lie    ..c;5  ^.^MwvCLl  iiji    Sv/iliC  uujr'3.       iJ,E 

saw  the  carelessness  of  tLe  Danes,  heard  their  plans  dis- 
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cussed,  aad  then,  steaUng  from  the  camp,  called  his  frientls 
together  in  Selwood  Forest.    The  summons  was  joy- 
fuUy  received.    The  Saxons  and  the  Danes  met  at   878 
the  foot  of  Ethandune,  a  hill  in  Somersetshire,  and  the    jld 
victory  was  Alfred's.    He  laid  siege  to  the  Danish 
camp,  and  in  fourteen  days  forced  Guthrum  to  capitulate. 
Thw  chief  with  many  of  his  foUowers  having  consented  to 
be  baptized  as  Christians,  received  a  strip  of  the  eastern 
coast  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed.    This  tract  was  hence 
called  the  Danelagh. 

Once  more  the  Danes,  in  330  ships,  under  Hastings,  landed 
on  the  Kentish  shore,  and  ravaged  the  south  of  the 
island  for  three  years;  but  the  genius  of  Alfred  met   893 
every  difficulty,  and  again  he  was  the  victor.    The    a.d. 
rest  of  his  reign  was  peace. 

During  his  latter  years  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  out 
those  plans  for  his  people's  welfare  which  he  had  conceived 
amid  the  storms  of  his  earUer  life.    He  built  strong  castles, 
both  inland  and  on  the  shore,  where  an  enemy  could  be  best 
withstood.     A  miKtia  system  was  organized  by  him,  ac- 
cording to  which  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
divided  into  three  sets.    One  body  occupied  the  towns  as 
garrisons,  while  the  other  two  were  by  turns  engaged  in  mili- 
tary service  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land.    He  encouraged 
learning,  both  by  his  example  and  his  laws.    His  court  was 
the  home  of  many  distinguished  scholars;  and  we  owe  to 
the  King  himself  several  works,  among  which  are  Saxon 
translations  of  *uEsop's  Fables'  and  of  'Bede's  History  of 
the  Saxon  Church.'    He  founded  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  passed  a  law  enforcing  on  the  nobles  the  education  of 
their  children.    His  day  was  divided  into  three  parts :  one, 
devoted  to  business  of  state;  a  second,  to  prayer  and  study; 
a  third,  to  sleep,  meals,  and  recreation :  and  these  periods  he 
measured  by  candles,  burning  one  inch  in  twenty  minutes. 

But  perhaps  Alfred's  strongest  claim  to  the  name  '  Great ' 
is  founded  on  his  political  institutions.  He  framed  a  code 
of  laws,  in  which  the  chief  enactments  of  Ethelbert  and  Offa 
had  place ;  and  these  he  executed  with  such  atern  imnar^ 
tiality  that  crime  became  rare.  Wo  can  trace  to  his  wisdom 
many  principles  of  modern  British  law.    Among  such,  trial 
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by  jury,  the  great  aafeguard  of  our  personal  rights,  stands 
pre-eminent.  The  division  of  the  land  into  counties,  hun- 
dreds,  and  tithings  or  tenths,  enabled  him  to  hold  aU  parts 
under  stnot  control;  and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  so 
great,  that  it  became  a  common  saying,  that  golden  orna- 
ments might  be  hung  up  by  the  road-side,  and  no  robber 
would  dare  to  touch  them. 

901      He  died  at  Farringdon,  in  Berkshire,  and  was  buried 
A.D.    at  Wmchester. 

Edward,sumamedtheElder,Alfred'sson,succeeded. 
He  Fas  the  first  to  assume  the  title  'King  of  England.'  Et^ 
Alfred,  m  his  wih,  caUed  himself '  Alfred,  of  the  West  Saxoni^ 
King.  His  cousin  Ethelwald  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
seize  the  crowii,  but  was  defeated  by  Edward,  and  slain, 
Ihia  monarch  is  the  reputed  founder  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  although  a  school  had  been  establisbed  there  by 
bebert  ot  East  Anglia  nearly  three  centuries  before.  He 
left  behind  him  many  sons  and  daughters, 

t!?  rnu^*!^*?.*''"'  ^^^«^*i™a*e  son  of  Edward,  succeeded. 

A.D.    The  leading  event  of  his  reign  is  the  overthrow  of  a 

league  formed  by  the  Scots  and  the  Banes.    He  placed 

inevery  church  a  (Jop:f  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bible,  which  had 

been  translated  by  his  order ;  and  he  encouraged  commerce 

by  granting  the  title  <  Thane '  to  those  merchants  who  m^e 

th^e  voyages  m  their  own  ships.    He  died  at  Gloucester. 

Edmund,  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  succeeded.    He  mar- 

OA1    ^t    li^""^'  T^  }^^^  ^^"^  '^°«'  ^^  ««d  Edgar, 
941    who  afterwards  reigned,  though  at  first  passed  ove^ 

A.D.  as  too  young.  He  routed  the  Danes,  driving  them 
qf.,«f  7°»^'*%^*^^f ^^'fl'A.-Derby,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
S  w'v'''^  Lmcoln-which  they  had  long  held.  In  the 
r«^  vf  l!"  «"J^^««  he  was  stabbed,  while  sitting  at  supper 
m  Pucklechurch  Gloucestershira  Lcolf,  .whom  he  had 
bamEhed  for  robbeiy  si^  years  before,  was  the  assa«,in. 

Edred.  brother  of  Edmund,  was  now  elected  by  the  great 
QAT  St  ''  ^'^^f^'"^^^'  He  suffered  from  a  ^ain- 
A  n  o^./^  T'  """"''^  weakened  both  mind  and  body: 
A.D.  and  for  this  reason  public  aflFairs  were  managed  by 
^  his  raimsters.  Turketul,  at  first  Ohancellop.  and  af»--- 
vv«ia«  Abbot  of  uroyland,  and  Dunstan,  Abbot  "of  Olaston- 
bury  were  his  chief  favourites.    He  died  at  Wincheto 
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Edwy,  surnamed  the  Fair,  eldeat  son  of  Edmund,  sue- 
ceeded.    He  was  a  prince  addicted  .0  low  vices,  and 
regardless  of  his  kingly  dignity.    He  incurred  the    966 
Hatred  of  Dunstan,  because  he  resisted  the  efforts    a  d 
of  that  prelate  to  make  the  church  supreme  in  the 
goveniment  of  the  country.    A  quarrel  arose  about  Ekiva 
the  Queen    nd  Dunstan  was  banished.    Elgiva,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Ireland  to  separate  her  from  the  King,  havinc 
returned  was  crueUy  murdered  by  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbuiy  The  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  rose  in  revolt,  and 
made  Edgar,  brother  of  the  King,  their  ruler.  Edwy  was  forced 
to  content  himself  with  the  counties  south  of  the  Thames 

^"l"'' w?'^'  I*  "  ^'^'  ^^^^«^  ^*  **»«  lo««  0^  his  territory. 
The  Witan  then  made  Edgar  King.    He  was  called  the 
Peaceable;  for  during  his  reign  no  foe,  foreign  or 
domestic,  vexed  the  land.    His  form  was  smaU  and   969 
spare  but  his  mind  was  full  of  vigour.    All  Albion    a.d. 
a>*d  the  isles  owned  his  sway.    It  was  his  yearly 
custom  to  make  a  progress  through  the  land;* and,  on  one 
wcMion,  eight  princes  rowed  his  barge  on  the  Dee  at  Chester. 
He  faiTOured  the  clergy,  especially  Dunstan.  whom  he  had, 
when  King  of  Mercia,  recaUed  from  exile,  and  whom  he  now 
created  Archbish^  of  Canterbury.     He  has  been  blamed 
for  favouring  the  Danes  of  Northumbria.    It  is  true  that  he 
allowed  them  to  choose  their  own  laws ;  but  he  reduced  their 
power,  by  dividing  the  earldom  between  two  of  his  courtiers 
He  permitted  the  Welsh  to  pay  every  year,  instead  of  their 
money  tribute,  three  hundred  wolves'  heads;  a  plan  which 
m  fom-  years,  cleared  their  foreste  of  these  animak    By 
his  order,  all  weighte  and  measures  used  in  England  were 
reduced  to  a  standard.    B.  left  two  sons;  Edward  by  his 
first  wife,  Elfleda;  Ethelred  by  his  second,  Elfrida. 

Upon  Edgar's  death  the  succession  was  disputed;  but 
Dunstan  8  influence  secured  the  crown  for  Edward 
His  elevation, to  the  throne  cost  him  his  life;  for,  in   976 
less  than  four  years,  he  was  stabbed  whilo  drinking    a.d. 
a  cup  of  mead  on  horseback  at  Oorfe  Castle  in  Dor- 
setshire, the  residence  of  his  step-mother.  ElfHda.  who  Hftalp-a 
the  crown  for  her  son.    This  sad  fate  procured  for  him  the 
surname  of 'Martyr.' 
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•  The  murder  of  Edward  gained  for  Ethelred  the  throne, 

but  not  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Famine  and  plague 

*  n        *T  n  *^'^°'  ^''^^  ^^^  ^^  "^^^^  «^e^  deeper  when 
A.D.        the  Danes  renewed  their  ravages.    The  King  who 

.ff       A  y*«f?f"*°»ed  'Unready/  attempted  to  buy  them 
oflf;  and  for  this  purpose  levied  a  .ax.  caUed  Dane-^W 
amountmg  to  twelve  pence  in  the  year  upon  each  hide  of 
land  for  aU  chides  except  the  clergy ;  but  this  foolish  policy 

on  the  English  shores.    This  was  the  first  direct  and  annual 

tax  miposed  on  the  English  nation.    Ethelred's  difficulties 

increased;  and,  in  his  folly,  he  devised  the  mad 

V  nno  u^T  /  *  ^^""^^"^  massacre  of  Danes.  The 
1002  bloody  day  was  the  festival  of  St.  Brice.  Burn- 
A.D.  mg  with  rage,  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  whose 
fh.  n  /"'^^^^^""l^ilda  was  among  the  slain,  burst  upon 
tue  coasts;  and,  returning  again  and  again,  took  a  terrible 

ini  Q  r^T*  .' ^* }^^  ^^""'^  ^^^  Winchester  fell  be- 
?l  ^f«thf  invaders.  Sweyn  was  proclaimed  King 
A.D.      at  Bath,  and  soon  after  at  London.     Ethelred 

mandy  the  native  place  of  Emma,  his  second  wife.    Sweyn 

W^-n''  1^  ""'"^  ^^''  ^*  Gainsborough  in  Lincolnshire, 
leavmg  his  eonqueste  to  his  son  Canute.  But  the  Saxons 
having  recaUed  Ethelred,  supported  him  so  vigorously  that 
Canute  was  forced  in  turn  to  abandon  the  ishnd.  When 
leaving,  he  took  a  barbarous  revenge,  by  cutting  oflf  the 
noses,  ears,  and  hands^of  the  Saxon  hosteges  whom  he  held. 
Ethelred,  now  tnumphant,  provoked  renewed  incursions  by 
repeated  murders  of  his  Danish  subjects;  and  his  untiring 
foe  Canute,  returning,  landed  at  Sandwich,  then  the  chief 
/    1  ^Ir  T  ^*^  P"^^^°«  ^^"^^  t^«  capital,  leavmg 

m!?!??^"^.^  *"^  ^^^  ^^""^  ^^»  ^^^  the  death  of 
Ethe  red  transferred  the  crown  to  his  eldest  son,  Edmund. 

Sj'nH  v^  *'"''!  ?^T^'  ^""^  *«  ^^«^»  ^^OBe  sons, 
^und,  Edwy,  and  Athelstan.  survived ;  secondly  to  Emma 
daughter  of  Kichard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  by  whom  he  kf 
two  sons,  Edward  and  Alfred. 
Edmund,  surnamed  Ironaidfi.  i^rti^cri^A  k-««^-  r„-  ^t.. 

throne  of  hi.fetherforseyenmonti;.rd«,t.;whSf;;d«u 
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was  assaulted  twice,  without  success,  by  the  Danes  under 
Canute.  But,  at  hwt,  ai'ter  a  meeting  in  Olney,  an  island  in 
the  Severn-where,  some  writers  say,  a  duel  was  fought 
between  the  nvala,-they  agreed  to  a  division  of  the  kingdom  • 
!n!fi.  f.;  1^'°«  the  counties  south,  the  Danes  those 
north  of  the  Thames.  The  Dane-geld  was  to  be  levied  off 
both  districts  alike  but  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  Danish  fleet.  In  a  month  after  this  agreement  Edmund 
died,  leaving  Canute  sole  monarch.  The  cause  of  his  death 
18  unoertam.    He  left  two  sons,  Edward  and  Edmund. 

CONTEMPORARY   SOVEREIGNS. 
FRANCB. 


JL.1}. 


CHABLEKAGITE,  lola  king,  770 

LOUIS  I.  (le  Debonnaire) 814 

CHARLES  the  Bald, 840 

LOUIS  M., 877 

LOUIS  m., 879 

CHASLBS  the  Fat, 884 

CHABLB8  the  8impl« 898 


aAOUL, i^ 

LOUIS  D'OUTEEMEB  (IV.),..986 

LOTHAIBE,. : .„.954 

LOUIS  V.,. g8o 

HUGH  CAPET, "'987 

BOBIBT  L^ .989 
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CANUTE  THE  DANE. 


'         '  CHAPTER  III. 

TIME  OF  DANISH  RULE. 

1017  A.D.  to  1041  A.D.— 24  years.— 3  Eingf . 

CAHVTl  (soa  of  SweynV 1017 

HUROLD  (son), 1086 

HABDICANUTE  (lialf4)rother), 1030-1041 


Leading  Featnre:  ENGLAITD  DIVIDED  BETWEEN  THE  SAXONS 

AND  THE  DANES. 


Canute    secures    his 

power. 
Dismissal   of   Danish 

troops. 


Claims  to  the  title   of 

'Great.' 
BeligloTU  acts. 
Harold. 


Sons  of  Ethelred  in 

England. 
Hardicannte. 
Earl  Oodwln*8  present. 


Canute  now  re(ieived  the  crown  of  England.  His  first  care 
waa  to  remove  all  rivals.  The  surviving  sons  of  Ethelred 
were  Edwy,  Edward,  and  Alfred.  Edwy  he  caused  to  be 
murdered;  Edward  and  Alfred  took  refuge  in  Normandy; 
while  their  mother,  Emma,  married  the  King.  The  infant 
sons  of  Edmund  Ironside  were  conveyed  to  Sweden,  and 
thence  to  Hungary ;  where  Edmund  died  in  youth.  Canute 
at  first  divided  his  English  dominions  into  four  parts,  reserv- 
ing Wessex  for  himself;  bul,  fearing  treachery  on  the  part 
of  his  lieutenants,  he  reunited  all  under  his  own  sway. 

Anxious  to  reconcile  the  Saxons  to  his  usurpation,  he  dis- 
missed the  Danish  soldiers  to  their  own  country ;  but  not 
without  first  rewarding  them  with  large  sums.  He  retained 
a  body-guard  of  3000  men,  whom  he  ruled  with  the  strictest 
discipline.  Having  on  one  occasion  killed  a  soldier  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  he,  in  presence  of  this  band,  laid  aside  his  crown 
and  sceptre,  and  demanded  that  they  should  pronounce  sen- 
tence on  him.  All  were  silent,  and  Canute  imposed  upon 
himself  a  fine  nine  times  greater  than  the  lawful  sum. 
Again,  at  Southampton,  he  rebuked  the  flattery  of  his  cour- 
tiers, by  setting  his  chair  upon  the  shore  and  commanding 
the  waves  to  retire.  While  the  tide  was  flowing  round  his 
feet,  he  sternly  blamed  the  presumption  of  those  who  com- 
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pared  a  weak  earthly  King  to  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  Uni 
verse.    By  such  acts  as  these  he  won  the  title  *  Great ' 
Besides  England  he  ruled  over  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Den- 

S.oL*H    t'  T-  1  ?>?  'T*?^  ^"°*"««  ^'^"^  Malcolm  of 

th«  f^ln  f  f .  ''  ^^^'i'  ^''^'^'  ^^^^^«^«  '"^  «fe.  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time.  He  endowed  monasteries/built 
churches,  gave  money  for  masses  to  be  sung  for  the  souls  of 
those  whom  he  had  slain,  and  went,  staff  in  hand,  dad  ,n 
pil^ims  gown,  o  Rome;  where  he  obtained  from  the  Pope 
that  English  pilgrims  should  be  freed  from  the  heavy 

Chlttn%  r  r?.  ^'^'^'l^'™-  ^'  ^^««  introduced  the 
Christian  faith  into  Denmark.  He  died  at  Shaftesbury 
and  was  buried  at  Winchester.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
two  sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold.  His  second  wife  Emma 
widow  of  Etheked,  bore  him  a  son  and  a  daughle^-The 
former  named  Hardicanute.  To  Sweyn  was  allotted  Nor- 
way, Harold  seized  England,  while  Hardicanute  was  forced 
to  content  himself  with  Denmark. 

By  Canute's  desire,  the  crown  of  England  was  to     1 0  q  ft 
have  devolved  on  Hardicanute;  but  Harold,  sur-       "d 
named Harefoot,seized  it withoutdelay.  The Witan 
meeting  at  Oxford,  divided  the  country  between 'the  rival 

^rr^'rAu*'"^"'"^  ^"^  ^^^""^^  ^'^"^^^  »n^  the  counties  north 
ot  the  Thames;  to  Hardicanute  the  district  south  of  that 
river.    The  latter,  however,  trifled  away  his  time  in  Den- 
mark, and  left  the  support  of  his  claims  to  his  mother 
Emma   and  Godwin,  Earl  of  Wessex.    About  this  time 
Edward  son  of  Ethelred,  landed  at  Southampton,  to  assert 
ms  right  to  the  throne;  but,  being  menaced  by  a  formidable 
lorce,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise.     His  brother  Alfred 
who  was  soon  afterwards  enticed  over  from  Normandy  by  a 
letter  from  Emma,  met  a  cruel  death  at  Ely,  where  his  eyes 
were  torn  out  by  the  officers  of  Harold.  "  Emma  in  alarm 
fled  to  the  court  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders.    Harold 
died  at  Oxford,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

Hardicanute  (Canute  the  Hardy)  was  on  his  way  to 
England  with  a  large  fleet,  when  he  heard  of    -^^o 

o^>!IlfL    A.  ^""^^  ^'"^^1  h«  was  at  once     ^^^^ 
ac.-.noWiedged  King;  buo  great  discontent  was  at       "'^' 
hrst  excited  by  the  oppressive  taxes  he  imposed.     He 
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wreaked  a  poor  revenge  on  Harold's  dead  body;  which 
was  by  hut  order  dug  up,  beheaded,  and  flung  into  the 
Thames.  Suspicion  of  being  a  party  to  Alfred's  murder  fell 
upon  Earl  Godwin,  and  he  lost  favour  with  the  King;  but, 
his  peers  having  sworn  to  his  innocenoe,  he  wsb  reinstated. 
As  a  peaoe'Offering,  he  presented  to  Hardioanute  a  ship,  of 
which  the  stern  was  plated  with  gold,  and  which  bore  eighty 
•warriors  glittering  with  decorations  of  gold  &^'\  silver.  No 
striking  event  marked  the  reign  of  the  last  itane  that  held 
the  English  throne.  He  died  suddenly  at  Lambeth,  while 
engaged  in  celebrating  the  marriage  of  s^  Danish  noble,  and 
was  buried  at  Winchester. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


SOOTLAND. 

PUVCAV  I.  began  to  mlc  1084 
M4CSETH, i aOiO 


PRANCE. 


BIUfBTI.,. 


A.D. 

.1031 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SAXON  LINE  RESTOBED. 

1041 A  J),  to  1066  AD.-.a6  yei«.--a  Bag.. 


S?rii^  ^*  Confetaor  (ion  of  Itlielred),. 
HAIOLD IL  (son  of  Kiirl  Godwin),..._ 


A.I>. 

.1041 
.;066 


leading  Feature:  BEOnnrnrG  OP  IRiafCH  UTPItTEHCE. 


Opening    of    Edward'i 

reign. 
Favour  shown  to  Nor 

mana. 
Kerolt  of  the  English. 


VMtofWUUwnofNor- 

mandjr. 
Oodwln'i  death. 
Power  of  Harold,  [ceuor. 
I  Arrangements  for  a  suc- 


Beneflts  of  Edward. 
Harold  King. 
Battle  of  Stamford 

Bridge. 
Battle  of  Hasting!. 


towABD,  eon  Of  Ethelred  and  half-brother  of  Hardicanute 
U«ng  then  m  En^and,  received  the  crown,  ehS^Zough 
the  .nfluenoe  of  Godwin.  The  .uryiving  ion  of  Edmund 
Irons.de  had  a  prior  claim  to  the  throne  f  but  thUi  wTfor 

*.on  of  the  Saxon  Ime.   So  great  was  the  favour  with  whiVh 

all  grants  that  had  teen  made  by  his  predecea8ore,-an  act 
rendered  neoe«ao'  by  the  poverty  of  the  thW   ffis™ 

Z  aStrf?       r""'""^  '"»*''"■  ^""^    The  King 

.kI!^^^  fv*®  ^""°*''  <»»"■'•  It  is  not  enrprisinej 
therefore,  that  he  regarded  with  peculiar  favour  the  fS 

1^'7'^r'^  ^"""^  "P»"  Nor.  anaUTof  the  S 
llTM.fZ  p^';\^'"«*  J'"'«»»8«  and  fashions  we^ 
aaopted  at  the  English  court.  Lawyers  wrote  their  deeds 
and  clergymen  their  sermons  in  Nomlan  FrenX 

mo!t  in  ■^vl'  %y/l  T"*"'  •""  «^'"'''  ^"^  «"«- 
«iu»D  jn  revolt.     Edward  had  married  Edith    Godwin'. 

daughter,  and  had  advanced  hi.  ->-  *-  ...J.-- '..""' 
but  the  haughty  Earl  »»Pped"  alTtLToTrmfy'^lonTnd' 
pemnal  gratitude  by  boldly  refusing  to  Z^LZZ  th' 
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King's  authority.  A  bloody  fray  had  taken  place  at  Dover, 
a  town  under  Godwin's  protection,  between  the  burghers  and 
the  retainers  of  Eustace,  a  Norman  Count,  who  had  married 
the  King's  sister.  Edward  commanded  Godwin  to  punish 
the  insolent  citizens ;  but  the  Earl  took  the  field  rather 
than  submit.  However,  a  delay  took  place,  until  the  Great 
Council  should  decide  the  points  in  dispute ;  and  in  the 
meantime  Godwin's  army  deserted  him.  He  was  forced  to 
seek  refuge  in  Flanders.  The  Queen  was  deprived  of  her 
lands,  and  placed  in  custody  of  Edward's  sister,  the  Abbess 
of  Wherwell,  in  Hampshire. 

As  soon  as  this  revolt  began,  Edward  asked  aid  from 
William,  Duke  of  Nornnandy ;  but,  when  the  fleet  of  that 
prince  appeared  off  the  English  shore,  all  need  for  help  had 
passed  away.  However,  the  Norman  landed  with  his 
k^iights,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Edward,  who,  it 
is  related,  appointed  him  heir  to  the  crown.  V/illiam  heard 
French  spoken  on  all  sides ;  saw  Dover,  Canterbury,  and 
the  leading  towns  defended  by  Norman  garrisonc ;  and  noted 
many  other  signs  of  Norman  influence. 

Next  year  Godwin  returned ;  and  Edward,  by  the  advice 
of  Stigand,  an  artful  and  ambitious  priest,  became 
1052  reconciled  to  him.  The  Earl  died  soon  after,  leav- 
A.D.  ing  to  his  son  Harold  his  title  and  his  territory. 
Edward,  afraid  of  this  new  rival's  growing  power, 
gave  to  Al^ar  the  earldom  of  East  Anglia,  previously  held 
by  Harold.  This  led  to  war.  Alfgar  was  driven  to  Wales, 
but  in  the  end  he  recovered  his  dignities.  The  appointment 
of  Tostig,  Harold's  brother,  to  the  earldom  of  Northumber- 
land, and  Harold's  own  successes  against  the  Welsh,  greatly 
extended  his  influence.  He  so  far  reduced  the  Welsh  spirit, 
that  they  submitted  to  a  law  dooming  every  Welshman 
found  east  of  Offa's  Dyke  to  the  loss  of  his  right  hand. 

The  horrors  of  a  disputed  succession  now  seemed  impend- 
ing ;  and  to  remove  this  danger  Edward,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Witenagemot,  sent  for  Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
then  an  exile  in  Hungary.  He  came  with  his  wife,  Agatha, 
and  three  children,  Edgar,  Margaret,  and  Christina;  but 
died  immediately  on  hla  anival.  About  i'nh  time  Haruldy 
Buffering  shipwreck  on  the  Norman  coast,  was  seized  by 
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BATTLE  OF  STAMFORD  BRIDGE.  ^ 

William,  and  made  to  swear  ii  most  aacred  oath  to  favour 
Ins  pretensiona  to  the  Engliah  throne. 

Edward  died  at  the  a-e  of  alxty-five,  and  was  buried  in 
AVeatminater  Abbey,  which  had  been  erected  by  himself  on 
the  Bite  of  the  old  church  to  St.  Peter.  About  a  century 
after  his  deat^i  his  name  was  ranked  amon^  the  aainta  of 
the  Catholic  Church ;  and,  from  his  reliKioua  character,  he 
gained  the  name  Confesaot.'  The  chief  benefits  he  con- 
ferred upon  his  people  Vere,  the  compilation  of  a  code  of 
laws  embracing  all  that  was  good  in  former  legislation  • 
and  the  i  epeal  of  the  tax  Dane-geld  in  a  time  of  sore  distress' 
from  failing  crops  and  dying  cattle. 

w?'''*'^^*i'''°  a'^L^^^''*"'  ^^  *^  ^^^'^  «^o»en  King  by  the' 

AVitan.  Edgar  Atheling  being  too  young  to  wear  a 

crown  m  times  so  storniy.    But  to  compensate  the     lOfifi 

Saxon  pnnce  for  this  injustice,  the  earldom  of      ad 

Oxford  was  conferred  on  him.    It  was  not  the 

fate  of  Harold  to  wear  his  crown  in  peace ;  for,  from  the  day 

tJr  wT'^"'  *^',  ^T^  "^  *  ^^^°^*"  i°^««i«°  l^aunted 
Iiim.  William  resolved  to  stake  on  the  issue  of  a  battle  the 
crown,  which  he  claimed  as  his  own  by  the  bequest  of  the 
Confessor ;  and  all  Normandy  resounded  with  preparation 

Meanwhile,  unexpected  foes  descended  on  the  shores  of 
England.    Hardrada.  King  of  Norway,  and  Tostig.  the  out- 
hwed  brother  of  Harold,  sailing  up  the  Humberl  captured 
York,  the  capital  of  Northumbria.    Harold  pushed  north 
ward  and  was  met  by  the  invaders  at  Stamford  Bridge  on 
the  Derwent.     There  the  Norwegian  spearmen  formed  a 
glittering  circle,  their  royal  banner  floating  above  them 
Again  and  again  the  English  cavalry  dashed  upon  the  ser- 
ried ring,  but  without  avail,  until  the  hot  Norway  blood  led 
some  to  break  their  ranks  in  pursuit.    Instantly 
Harold  poured  his  troops  through  the  gap,  and     1066 
cleft  the  cu-cle  like  a  wedge.    Hardrada  fell  shot      a.d 
through  the  neck,  and  Tostig  soon  lay  dead  beside 
ium. 

ihJtth*  wlir  ^""i^M  ""  *".'^"'  »f  September,  and  on 
stti!  .  "'*■"  °^  Normandy  landed  on  the  coast  of 
H  "7i'  "^°'  t  •^7*^"^'>i'.  aid  at  ouoe  pressed  on  to  Haatincs. 
Harold  was  sitting  at  a  banquet  in  York  when  the  n";^ 
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camo.    Marching  night  and  day,  he  reached  the  hill  Senlao, 
nine  miles  from  Hastings,  on  the  13th  October;  and  here  he 
marshalled  his  men,  all  on  foot,  armed  with  heavy  battle- 
axes.     Early  on  the  14th  the  Normans  advanced  to  the 
attack,  led  by  the  consecrated  tanner  of  the  Pope,  archers 
in  the  van,  mail-clad  infantry  following ;  while  the  main 
strength  of  a  Norman  army,  lines  of  knights,  sheathed  man 
and  horse  in  steel,  brought  up  the  rear.    The  battle  began. 
The  English  battle-axes  did  fearful  execution,  and  the  Nor- 
man lines  gave  waj     A  panic,  increased  by  the  report  of 
William's  death,  was  spreading  fast,  when  the  Duke  rode 
bareheaded  to  the  front  and  restored  their  sinking  courage. 
However,  it  was  not  till  the  wily  Norman,  detaching  bodies 
of  horsemen  as  if  in  flight,  drew  the  English  from  their 
ranks,  that  the  invaders  gained  any  decisive  advantage. 
Even  then  the  islanders  met  the  shock  of  their  steel-clad 
foes  with  the  courage  of  despair ;  nor  was  it  until  sunset, 
when  their  King  fell  pierced  in  the  left  eye  by  an  arrow,  that 
they  broke  and  fled  into  the  woods.    Harold's  mother  offered 
for  the  body  of  her  con  its  weight  in  gold ;  but  the  Con- 
queror refused  to  grant  her  request,  and  ordered  the  dead 
King  to  be  buried  on  the  beach.    However,  the  rr -^lains  were 
afterwards  removed  to  Waltham  Church.  The  ruins  of  Battle 
Abbey,  built  by  William,  still  commemorate  this  fatal  day, 
on  which  the  crown  of  England  passed  to  a  race  of  French 
Kings,  who  wore  it  during  more  than  three  centuries. 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


SCOTLAND. 


A.I>. 


liACBETR  began  to  role l(m 

MALCOLM  (Caumore), 1056 
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CHAPTER  V.  i 

SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND  DUBING  THE  SAXON  PERIOD. 


Early  Soottbh  triben 
FofionOfPictoaodSoots 


Dunean  and  Macbeth. 
State  of  Ireland. 


I  Patrick, 
i  Brian  Boru. 


Scottish  history  does  not  begin  until  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
Oamnore,  the  contemporary  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror.    Earlier  events  are  wrapped  in  fable. 
We  know  that  the  Romans  traversed  North  Britain  ot 
Caledonia,  as  they  called  it,  more  than  once.    We  know  that 
a  region  called  Strathclyde,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  basin  of 
the  Clyde,  was  inhabited  by  Britons  akin  to  those  of  Wales. 
VVe  find  the  tribes  of  North  Britain  called  Picts  and  Scots 
at  the  close  of  the  Roman  Period ;  and  we  learn  that  the  Scots 
had  crossed  from  Ulster,  and  had  graduaUy  spread  over  the 
mountain  districts.    Such  names  as  Galloway  and  Arran,  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland,  show  a  connection  between  that 
part  of  Britain  and  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  lie  Galway 
and  the  Isles  of  Arran.    About  663  a.d.,  Columba,  crossing 
from  Ireknd,  blessed  the  land  with  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
The  Culdees,  as  his  foUowers  ii^ere  named,  continued  the 
good  work.    Under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  and  kindred 
causes,  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  blended  into  the  Scottish 
nation  about  843  a.d.,  when  Kenneth  Macalpin  ruled  the 
whole  land  north  of  the  Forth;  and,  some  hundred  years 
later,  the  country  was  first  caUed  Scotland.    But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Border  line  ran  at  this  time  from 
the  shore  of  the  Forth  west  of  Edinburgh  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Solway.    The  story  of  Duncan's  murder  and  Macbeth's 
usurpation,  tu  drawn  by  Shakspere,  is  highly  coloured,  for 
the  sake  of  dramatic  effect.    The  facts  are  these,  so  far  as 
we  can  now  judge :  Duncan  ajscended  the  throne  in  1034. 
Six  year«  after,  he  was  slain  near  Elgin,  in  open  daylight,  by 
Macbeth,  whose  claim  appears  to  have  been  stronger.    His 
son,  Malcolm  Canmore,  escaped  to  the  English  court;  and 
^ctUiumK  i"«iice  in  iOoo,  defeated  and  slew  Macbeth,  and 
was  crowned  King  of  Scotland. 
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PREAOHING  OP  PATRICK. 


IREIAND. 

IreUnd  was  in  these  early  times  much  more  civilized  than 
either  En^and  or  Scotland.  While  Britons  andTmans 
Picts  and  Soots,  Saxons  and  Danes,  were  strugZS  «,e 
sovereignty  of  the  larger  island,  the  Celts  of  Snd  lived  in 
comparative  peace.  Druidiam  decayed  beta  tte  di^V^ 
powero  the  Qospel,  first  preached  irireland  by  ktri  k 
His  native  place  seems  to  have  been  Kilpatrick  near  tho 
mouth  of  the  Clyde.  In  his  youth  he  spenTs  x  yea«  a,  a 
slave  in  Ireknd,  and  then  formed  the  4olve  of  pr^Un« 

stdyr'aVh-f't   ^""""""^  "- -lease  he' wtft  to 
study  foi  a  while  m  France;  and  at  the  age  of  fortv  he 

the  Dimds  m  their  great  temple  at  Tara,  then  the  capital 
of  Ireland.    With  Christianity  the  Irish  people  r^vTthe 

among  the  cW  that  students  from  the  Continent  il„cked 
to  the  Irish  schools.    There  are  stiU  existing  manuS 
chronicles  and  other  works  in  the  Irish  Celtic  of  v"ry  St 
date.    But  the  lavages  of  the  Danes  destroyed  K^o 
Ireland.    Ashes  and  blood  fiUed  the  land.    The  grerde 

named  Biian  Bora.    He  defeated  them  in  twenty-five  battlef 

t?r  'ear  Dir'  Iri^  T ''?«'"  °"  "'O  "^orrof  c":: 
thankZ  God  fi;r  r  •""  ^'"t-*^  Exgwasin  his  tent 
luauKing  trod  for  his  victory,  when  he  was  discovered  anri 
dam  by  some  of  the  fugitive  Danes-loi4  a.d 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


SOCIAL  COIDITION  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 


King  ahd  Queen. 
Freemen    of    different 

ranks. 
Slaves. 
The  Great  Counca 


Clime  and  Its  punish- 

ment. 
Ordeals. 

Anglo-Saxon  houses 
Daily  Ufe. 


Coins. 

Early  Idolatry. 
Occupations     of     th« 
monks. 


At  the  head  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation  stood  the  Cvmn.  n. 
King  (from  cunnan, '  to  know ')     Wa  «,.«  r^  JT  ^f  »»nft  o? 

Council  f^m  among  tlSVeBrfZuL^Enrt^^™'' 
generaUy  chosen  on  account  of  hrfltneL  for  &t    T 

forfeited  aU^ttnt  Zl^^'^l.^ZVL^'Z^ 

the  crown,  or  sat  on  the  throne  Cdt  h  r  htt.d  '  T^f 
in  style  and  position,  the  wife  of  the  Anilo  W  "  *^ 
resembled  the  lady  ,;ther  th^n  the  Q^fn  „?Zdr"Tf ' 
monk  Ingulf  tells  us  that,  when  he  wwa  W  FH^i.  ^J' 
of  Edward  the  Confess^,  ;oaId  XiTl^  Wm  !?f '  "'* 

nobles  were  called  Thanes  Cfmm  f  i,.~  ."""«"es.     ihe  inferior 

ttrort'r^i«-B5-:«^ 

in  most  resects  freemt     ""''  ""^'^''^ '» t^«''«'. «""'  were 
.,.!!:t"";?.»^*«.A'!8'''-S«<>»»ation  were  in  a  state  of 
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GOVEENMENT  AND  JUSTICE. 


Saxon  tun,  whence  our  word  town);  and  were  called  by  the 
Normans  'Villains.'  Besides  those  born  in  bondage,  all 
captives  in  war  and  persons  arrested  for  debt  or  crime  be- 
came slaves.  Sad  and  humiliating  was  the  ceremony  of  de- 
gradation. Before  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  the  hapless  man 
laid  down  the  sword  and  the  spear  which  he  had  borne  as 
a  freeman,  and,  whilst  in  a  kneeling  posture  he  pkced  his 
head  beneath  his  master's  hand,  took  up  the  bill  and  the 
goad.  Many  slaves  were  released  by  the  bounty  of  their 
masters;  others,  engaging  in  trade  and  handicraft,  made 
money  enough  to  buy  their  freedom.  Sale  and  purchase  of 
slaves  were  quite  common,  the  usual  price  being  Ibur  times 
that  of  an  ox.  Foreign  slaves  were  often  imported ;  and  al-^ 
though  all  export  was  forbidden  by  law,  the  Anglo-Saxon* 
of  the  coast  carried  on  a  profitable  trade  in  men  and  w^men. 
Bristol  was  long  notorious  for  its  slave-market.  - 

The  great  council  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  called  Witena- 
gemot,  or  *the  assembly  of  the  wise,'  and  was  formed  of  the 
higher  clergy  and  the  nobles.  They  met  regulariy  at  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  but  were  often  summoned  on 
special  occasions.  They  were  the  advisers  of  the  King,  the 
judges  of  state  criminals,  and  had  the  general  supermtend- 
ence  of  the  courts  of  justice.  One  important  branch  of  their 
power  has  been  already  noticed—in  their  hands  lay  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  King. 

Throughout  the  land  justice  was  administered  in  various 
courts;  in  which  also,  before  magistrates  and  witnesses,  all 
bargains  of  purchase  and  sale  beyond  the  value  of  twenty 
pennies  "were  concluded.  The  execution  of  the  laws  was 
vested  in  officers  called  Eeeves;  of  whom  the  chief  in  each 
county  was  called  Shire-reeve,  and  was  the  original  of  our 
Sheriff.  The  morality  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  Was  very  for 
from  being  pure.  The  characters  of  even,  their  best  Kings 
were  stained  with  drunkenness  and  worse  vices.  The  chief 
crimes  were  murder  and  theft;  and  for  these  certain  fines 
were  inflicted.  On  the  life  of  every  Anglo-Saxon  freeman, 
according  to  his  rank,  was  set  a  price,  called  'were,'  rang- 
ing from  two  to  six  thousand  shillings.  If  a  man  was  killed, 
the  murderer,  on  conviction,  paid  'were'  to  the  widow  or* 
heir  of  his  victim :  the  transgressor  of  the  law  forfeited  his 
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•were'  instead  of  his  life  to  the  Kiog.    Slave,  were  im- 
pruoned  or  whipped;  but  the  meane.t  freeJ^aTtxempt 
rom  h«.  d«gra«^    T,,eft  became  «,  common  inTe  time  of 
the  later  Aaglo-Saxon  Kiogg,  that  it  was  punished  byZth 

P^rt.  f  most  used  were  by  hot  water,  and  by  firei 

For  the  former,  a  caldron  of  boiling  water  vL  set  i„  twL 
church,  and  a  piece  of  stone  or  iron  Xd"n  "  ^ore 
witne«^,  the  accused  plunged  hi.  bare  arm  into  the^te 

limb  in  dean  hnen,  set  on  it  the  wal  of  the  church    iT™ 

E  ,T  *'  '"f"  ^^-  ""^  =f  t''^  wound  w^peSeX 
healed,  the  accmed  was  pronounced  innocent.    In  the  3 

^Al'^"^"^-^"'-  ^'"'  "'«'  P"^"**  °»  »    mall  pSr 

LTanTTh^nren^rn'^ '''•»*'"• '*^^^ 

a^did  in  the  pln^aT^  th^oXTby^ar  ""' 

The  houaes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  improved  v»y  mti  dur- 

r„?^-  ,"f.  "*".'"'"''*  "^  "^  P«riod.  At  first  thww^ 
nothmg  better  than  thatched  hut.  with  hole, ."  the  wdta  to 
admrt  the  hght  Even  the  cathedral,  and  the  hZT^tl^ 
King,  were  bu.lt  of  wood,  not  veiy  well  jointed:  foj^e,^ 
of  Alfred  makmg  lantern,  to  protect  his  candle.  fiTmlSe 
dmught.  that  .wept  through  the  chinks  in  his^^ai 

oe  buut  of  wood;  but  about  the  wventh  centurv  masonr. 
was  u«d  for  the  chief  building..  The  few  sTiS^tl^pZ 
c  men.  of  a.rchiteeture  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Sax^  tt 

TKtt  .,1-.:i_  111?-     /. .. 

nf  ,."i,::rf ''  "■"  "'  *'*"  "'*  ""'''«"'  Anglo-Baxon,  was  that 
of  a  half-wvage  people.    'Iho  war  and  turbulence,  wS 
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DAILY  LIFE  OF  THE  ANaLO-SAXONS. 


!    1 


were  the  chief  characterUtics  of  at  least  four  centuiie.  of 
thi.  period,  were  not  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
»»?!^'"*u'^'"'T-    ^"'  ""*  ™«»««'l  '"  ™'-.  the  "oble. 

Bporte  of  the  day  were  over,  all-master  and  servant-met 
in  the  great  hali.  At  the  upper  end  of  this,  on  a  dais  or 
raised  part,  was  placed  a  rude  table,  canopied  with  hangings 

tlk      "?"*  T  \  P™'e''«<"'  from  draughts  of  air:and 
from  the  rain,  which  often  leaked  throp:-»i  th»  r-f  ■  and 
round  this  sat  the  lord,  hi,  femUy,  a.  i  .^ ..  ,„esti  'ihis 
table  was  served  by  slaves,  who  knelt  ,.      :«y  offered  to 
each  huge  joints  on  the  spit ;  from  which  the  chiefs  cut  slices 
with  the»>  daggers.    The  principal  articl*  of  food  was  swine's 
fl^h;  besides  this,  game  and  fish  of  various  kinds,  coarse 
cakes,  and  green  pulse  were  used.    The  favourite  drink  was 
mwd,  a   iquor  fermented  irom  honey  and  water.    Wine, 
beef  mutton,  and  wheaten  bread  were  delicacies  found  only 
at  the  tables  of  the  highest.    The  chief  servants  took  tS 

f^!*i.T  \""*  'I  *"™  r^^  **  J"'""* '»  'he  lower  end  of 
ft^.f^r/^'"^'  '"'"""''''  ^■"J  hawks  squabbled  over 
the  fragmenU  of  the  feast.    The  meal  over,  drinkinir  beean 

10  b^uile  the  time,  the  Saxon  harp  of  five  strings  was 
passed  round;  and  each  took  his  turn  in  singing3erto 
.to  music.    Thisgeneml  practice  of  the  musicauS  fa  Z,^ 

but  the  tones  of  the  hAip  were  Soon  drowned  in  wild  shouts 
of  drunkenness,  and  often  in  the  clashing  of  brawlere' sCr 
nor  did  the  riot  cease  till  sleep  brought  silence  SieyS 
where  they  had  feasted,  lying  on  straw  or  rushes  and 
covered  with  their  clothes.    The  Mies  spent  The?  ttoe 

relTXft  ?t  V"''  P"'P°«''  '"the  use  of  the 
l^^  r  1  ^'  ''','**,*•  ^*  ""«■•  ^"^  *he  wooUen  cloths  of 
which  the  long  cloats  and  close  tunics  rf  their  lords  we 

Zfr-Jr^l!;?'^"'^  "^  *'■''■•  '-"J^'^y  ■'  ""d  some  se- 
mens of  their  skill  in  embroideiy  still  exist,  the  princiDalone 

le.ng  the  celebmted  Bayeux  tapestry,  on  whichCd^c^^' 
m  exqu«ite  needle-work  the  scenes  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
«Z!.'=''r.T».'^,««'«  ")>»•". 'he  coinage  of  the  Zt 

-    -~--«^    x.-ic^  nau  lioae  mii  iorej>  gold;  the  coin  most 
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used  was  the  Byzant,  equivalent  to  ^15  sterling  of  our  money. 
Their  Sliver  coius  were  the  peony,  halfpenny,  and  farthing: 
which  seem  to  have  resembled  in  size  and  value  our  florin 
shilhng,  and  sixpence.  Their  only  bopper  coin,  called  *  styca.' 
was  value  for  one-fourth  pf  their  farthing,  or  a  little  mwe 
than  our  penny. 

When  the  Anglo-Saxons  setUed  in  Britain,  they  were  the 

!  r^'     t.r''  ?°  u  ^^'"'^  ^^"^**^'  ^^^^^  r>revaned  among 
all  the  northern  tnbes  of  Europe.    They  dedicated  each  day 
of  the  week  to  a  particular  deity ;  and  we  still  name  the  days 
aftor  their  fashion.     Sun  daeg  (Sunday)  and  moon  daeg 
(Monday)  were  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the  great  lights 
of  heaven ;  r^ispaes  d^eg  (Tuesday),  Wodenes  daeg  (Wednes- 
day), Thores  daeg  (Thursday),  and  Treyaes  daeg  (Friday) 
were  sacred  to  Tuisca,  Woden,  Thor,  and  Freya  •  while 
Saturnes  daeg  (Saturday)  was  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Saturn    a  god   borrowed  from   the  Roman   mythology. 
Though  Chnstianity  had  been  introduced  into  Britain  be- 
fore the  time  of  Augustine,  it  was  not  till  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers  landed  m  Kent  that  the  heathenism  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  was  overthrown.    The  Anglo-Saxon  priests  spent 
their  leisure  m  the  praetice  of  many  arts.   Painting  on  gkss 
and  working  m  metals  were  favourite  employments  of  even 
the  highest  ecclesiastics ;  and  not  a  few  churches  owed  their 
bells  aiid  their  coloured  windows  to  the  Dunstans  of  this 
age.    The  monasteries  were  now,  as  they  continued  to  be  for 
many  centuries,  almost  the  only  seats  of  learning;  and  from 

literaturf  ^^^^*  ^^^^^  *^^  '^^^^^  ^^^*  ""^  """^  Anglo-Saxon 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  body  of  the  pure 
English  tongue,  as  we  read  it  in  the  Bible  and  the  Blgrir^'s 
ftogress,  as  we  speak  it  in  our  streets  and  by  our  firesides, 
had  its  ongm  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.    The  Danes  intro- 
duced some  slight  changes  of  construction,  apd  left  a  few 
geographical  names,  such   as  those  ending  in  *  by.'  the 
Danish  for  town ;  but  their  rule  in  the  island  made  no  per-    " 
manent  impression  on  the  language,  which  has  iontinued. 
through  all  changes  of  the  nation,  to  hfl  in  gniHf  ar^A  i«  -f — 
ture  essentially  Saxon.  -         •     sr.,--,       
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LEADING  AUTHORS  OP  THE  ANOLO-SAlON  PERIOD. 

ALOHjai""'.' "'T*^  '^"•*B'-'"«^  higtoriaa-died  670  a.p. 

Bto)E...-    n  ffT.°^  ^*'^  «choIar-die<J  709  a.d. 

^'"^«?    Venerable  '-born  at  Sunderland 

-chief  work,  '  The  History  of  the 

ALCUIK^ B.      ^V^'**®  Anglea'-died  786  a.d. 

/     ^7  »*  Tork-pupil  of  Bede-teacher 

of  Oharlenaagne— wrote  poetry,  theo- 
wgy»  and  elementary  ■cience—died 

JOHH  iCOm  EEIGMA...  a'!™ -.f  I«,..d-«o„ri.W  .b,ut 

middle  of  9th  centuiy-UTed  chiefly  in 
Prance— said  to  have  been  *  the  only 

CAEPMOir  A  learned  layman  of  the  Dark  Ages.' 

^^""' A  7"^  of  Whitby-the  earliest  writerin 

Anglo-gaxo^i—wrote  religious  poetry 
on  the  Creation,  a^c. -lived  in  the  8th 

AlFEED...  "^  ir'''°^"2'* 

-^'JKoi  Bngland-translatedthe  Psalms, 

JJede's  History,  -ffisop'a  Pables,  &c., 
ASfflE  A  'Sj^.-^^Klo-Saxon-died^JOl  a.d. 

•* -^  Welshman-writer  of  Alfred's  life- 

^*" <^*"«d  ti»e  '  Grammarian,' fn,ni  a  Latin 

Grammar  he  wrote-Archbisbop  of 
Canterbury  in  elose  of  XOth  century- 
composer  of  eighty  sermons  in  Anglo- 
Saxon. 


LEADING  DATES— ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD. 


GENERAL  EVENTS,    ad 

V       JwdiJV  Of  tlie  Jutes, 449 

I       Heptwrohy  established, ...683 

#      Jaading  of  Augustine,.... 696 

Cunbridgf  University  found- 

M  by  Sebert,... 644 

«wt  Iftodia;  of  Danes, 787 

Effbert  crowned, 837 

j^  a»4e  King,.. 971 

woord  UniTersity   founded 
by  Alfred, gee 


A.D. 


Maasacye  of  Danes 1003 


J^ATTLES. 

Hengsdown  Hill, 83i 

*«rton, , 871 

Ethaodnne, „ jg^ 

Stamford  Bridge, , lOM 

HastiAigs, 1008 


I 
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1st,  ELyucoA. 


SAXON  LINE. 
ETABltACP  II.  married, 

?nd,  £11114  of  Nowwwdy. 


I 


^^  (Coofeaaof.) 


AiiraKo. 


^^R».  married  Aoatpa. 


Edgab, 

(Alhellng.) 


Epmcki). 


.r 


»«Tled  Mamoioi  of  8eoUw4,  ^«*W'w^ 

»  *     _,  ^    Matilda, 

mMnried  Sbitay  i.  of  EngUud, 


Y    ■  • 


NORMAN  LINE, 
Bouo,  the  Staft-King, 

II 

UlCHAIUDl. 


Ejmca, 

mwTied  ETBf^jijsp  u^ 


(The  Devil,) 


WttUAM  {Conqueyoy) 
nawriwJ  Matiipa  of  FUnders. 


JtowiM, 


(Rufw.)     married  Mawlda 
of  Scotland. 
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OPSNINO  or  THE  CONQUIROB's  REION 


.^ 


:**  EARLY  NORMAN  KINGS. 

From  1066  A.D.  to  1164  A.D.— 88  yeani.— 4  Kingi. 

A.D. 

WILLIAM  I.  (The  Conqneror), began  to  reign  1066. 

WILLIAK  n.  (Enftis),  809, 1087. 

HEVRT  I.  (Beanderk),  Brother, 1100. 

8TEPH|3f  (Count  of  Bloi«),  Nephew,.. 1136  to  1164. 

LttMiAgFeatnTe:  ESTABLISHHENT  OF  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WIL^^M  I.  THE  CONQUErOR. 

Bom  102T  A^a-Began  to  reign  1066  A.D.-Died  1087  A.D. 


Edgar  elocted  King. 
WiUiam'B  coronation. 
He  secures  his  con- 
quest 


Visits  Normandy. 
Revolt  in  west  and  north. 
Treatment  of  Saxons. 
Troubles  of  latter  life. 


Domesdajr-Book,  curlew, 

forest-laws. 
Death.  [qualities. 

Character  and  personal 


The  Conqueror  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Robert,  fifth 
Duke  of  i^ormandy.  His  wife  was  ]y^[atilda,  daughter  of 
Baldwin  V.,  Earl  of  Flanders. 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings  he  pushed  on  to  Dover,  which 
surrendered.  Here  \\e  stayed  ejght  days,  until  reinforced 
from  Normandy;  and  then  he  marchod  towards  London. 
There  tli©  Witan  bad  appointed  Edgar  Atheling  King ;  his 
chief  miaisters  being  Stigapcl,  Archbiuhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  two  Saxon  Earls,  Edwin  and  Morcsir.  William  fixed  his 
camp  at  Berkhampstead,  to  cut  qflf  continpiunication  with  thy 
north.  But  disunion  crept  in  among  %he  adherents  of  the 
SuEDU.  Stigand  was  among  the  flrst^to  desert,  ?.nd  Ejjgar's 
hopes  of  a  throne  faded  fast.  Soon  a  message  reached 
William,  offering  the  crown;  which  be  accepted  amid  the 
applause  of  the  Normans. 

He  was  crowned  at  Westniiuster  03.1  Christmas-day ;  but 
not  without  tumult.  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  during 
the  ceremony,  asked  the  Saxons  if  they  received  William  as 
ihdii'  Eliiig.     ^-'hey  ^sseuteu  Witii  onou.to.     Ao  Once,  ks  li  on 
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a  given  signal,  the  Normans  round  the  Abbey  settinir  fir- 
to  the  houses  began  to  plunder.   All  rushed  from  tt  ^0^ 
tYfn«?».'°^  the  prelates  stood  alone  by  th.  altar     In  h^t 
the  oath  was  taken  and  the  ceremony  ended    Tht^TV 
.mattered  the  feeling  of-tho  Sax^C^d  LtZ-'. 

William  began  his  reign  weU.  He  retained  the  Saxon  law. 
granted  a  new  charter  to  the  citiiene  of  London,  and  -^D 

He feltX^lh  '  ""^r'  ^^""'^  »"'  '"is did'im^U^i;^ 
He  felt  that  the  eword  must  guard  what  the  swoni  had  won  ^  ' 
and,  to  retain  the  Norman  lords  in  hi.  «r,n„«  il  """"'?'',' 
them  with  the  lands  of  the ^n,ue"d  ,^^'  ^^IS"^ 
and  heiresses  of  those  riph  nobl^  who  C'  faSen  TZ 
field  of  Senlae  were  mairied  to  Kormans.  ThTchurches  of 
Normandy  were  deeorated  with  the  spoils  of  EnXd  ^t 
among  other  precious  gil^s  from  WilHam  to  thTpop;  l^ 
the  golden  banner  of  Harold     He  hi.iif  .  <•  T  ^"P*,^** 

simUar  stronghold.       '  caP'tal-by  erecting  a 

Having  thus  spent  six  months,  he  nassed  nvnr  f^  xr 
mand^  carrying  in  his  uain  the  flowerTLTndt^^^^^ 
ity.    His  friend  Fitzosbern  and  his  half-broMiPr  n^ 
appointed  Regents ;  and  they  niled  wuf  a  ^^^^^^^^^     ""Z 

thTCr/  -  '  "''"  '^'  ^^^"*«  ^'^ore  to  trample  out 
the  flame  of  msurrect  on,  it  broke  forfh  w,fK  "1^     • 

hZlf^--  .f^-'«^'  — ^^marll'^r  anr 
though  the  spirit  of  revolt  seemed  to.  din  in  h,^  * '  *?, 

pre^nce,it  still  lingered  jn  the  wl  a^d  noTth     ,1' ^n 

:rst;Snt^;rtoni:?d".'^^'i;^^^^^^^^  -t^. . 
:r4Tth?Sar™«-^^--"-"^'" 

JdZd^d  Hnii^ritrtan^^^^^  ^^r '"  ^- 

P^^outh ;  but  the;  we^eZer::  SfSX  ^^ 
Norman  hors:rii,,rha::rd"iaine~^^  *  ^'^  "' 


(82) 


York.    They 


ftO 


William's  vbnoeamce. 


were  joined  by  Kdgar,  who,  having  set  out  witli  his  mother 
and  sisters  for  Hungary,  was  driven  northward  by  a  storm, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  the  guest  of  Malcolm  at  Dun< 
fennline.  But  William  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege ;  and,' 
having  plundered  the  city,  returoid  to  the  south.  A  Danish 
squadron  arrived  with  timely  help,  and  York  was  re-cap- 
tured by  the  English.  The  King  again  m]a,rched  northward, 
the  English  rising  everywhere  as  he  passed.    Turning  upon 

these,  he  defeated  them,  and  then  carried  the  north- 

1069    em  capital  at  the  sword's  point    Here  he  kept  his 

jLD.      Christmas  court,  having  sent  to  Winchester  for  his 

crown.  With  fire  and  sword  he  now  traversed 
York  and  Durham,  taking  a  revenge  so  terrible,  that  from 
the  Ouse  to  the  Tyne  there  stretched  for  almost  a  century 
a  vast  wilderness,  studded  with  blackened  ruins,  its  soil 
unbroken  by  the  plough.  On  his  southward  march  he  left  be- 
hind him  many  strong  castles,  garrisoned  by  !Norman  soldiers. 
No  dignityi  no  power,  very  little  land  were  now  permitted 
to  remain  with  the  Saxons.  Even  the  monasteries,  which 
were  the  banks  of  that  time,  afforded  no  safety  from  the 
royal  oflBcers,  who  without  remorse  rifled  the  sacred  trea- 
suries. The  Saxon  prelates,  too,  were  obliged  to  resign  their 
cathedrals  to  Norman  strangers.  Of  the  latter,  the  most 
distinguished  was  Lanfranc,  appointed  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  room  of  Stigaud.  Many  of  the  Saxon  land- 
holders, when  driven  from  their  estates,  fled  into  the  woods, 
and  kept  up  an  incursive  warfare.  Hereward  the  Saxon 
was  the  most  noted.  He  built  a  wooden  fort  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  where,  surrounded  by  marshes,  he  long  bade  defiance  to 

William.    Malcolm  of  Scotland,  who  had  married 

1072     Margaret,  sister  of  Edgaf  Atheling,  now  felt  himself 

A.D.      forced  to  be  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  Con- 

^queror,  though  he  refused  to  deliver  up  the  Saxon 

refugees  who  had  Ifted  to  the  north. 

William's  latter  days  were  imbittered  by  many  woes.  A 
plot  to  seij;e  the  kingdom  was  formed  by  some  Normans,  dis- 
satisfied with  their  rewards.  They  were  defeated,  and  every 
prisoner  lost  his  right  foot.  His  half-brother  Odo,  too, 
incurred  his  anger  by  aiming  at  the  Popedom,  and  was 
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ehief  trouble,  aiose  from  his  own  chUdren.    Kob^rt   th« 
ddest,  Burnamed  Ourt-hose  from  hie  short  legs  w^  nlin  J 
Duke  of  Normandy.    Hia  brothers,  WOlZ'rdS 
jea  ous  of  his  po^^er,  insulted  him  by  throwing  a  pitcherTf 
water  from  a  balcony  on  Wm  in  the  street  of  the  sm«Jl 
Fn^nch  town  L'Aigle.    He  rushed  with  drawn  sword  to  t^e  * 
vengeance  on  them  ;  but,  on  his  fathers  interfering  te 
withdrew,  and  left  the  town  that  evening.    For  five  y;ars 
he  wandered  m  neighbouring  countries,  J^cretly  supported 
by  his  mother,  MatUda.    At  length  he  fixed  his  ^^^ 
quarters  in  the  Castle  of  Gerberoi,  which  WiHiam     1077 
besieged,  and  before  which  the  father  and  son  met      a  d 
unwittingly  m  single  combat,  when  Robert  wounded        '  ' 
his  father  m  the  hand. 

William's  chief  acts  were  the  compUation  of  'Domewiay 
Book,'  the  mstitution  of  the  curfew-bell,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  forest-laws.    The  first  was  a  re-     1080 
gister  of  Enghsh  land,  which  occupied  six  years  in        to 
completion,  and  which  still  remains  in  two  vellum    lOflfi 
manuscripts,  one  folio,  the  other  quaito,  recording      ad 
the  bize  of  each  estate,  its  division  into  arable 
pasture  meadow  and  woodland,  the  name  of  the  owner 
and   other  details.     The   curfew-bell  (from  couvDZ:      ' 
cover  fire')  was  rung  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  even2 
UB  a  Signal  for  putting  out  aU  fires  and  candlee  •  and 
though  long  looked  on  as  a  tyrannical  measure,  ma^  have 
been  wisely  mtended  to  preserve  the  wooden  hiuses  from 
being  burned     The  forest-laws-the  origin  of  our  gam^ 
luws-inflicted  upon  the  man  who  killed  a  deer  a  wTd 
boar,  or  other  beast  of  chase,  the  terrible  pu^^ishmeat 
Lt       ^  ^l'  '^''  *"'"  ^"*'     The  land  between  Win- 

Zr  fL  !?^;  ""^.^  ^""^'^  '^^^^S««  ^d  churchesTo 
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THE  conqueror's  DEATH. 


The  revival  of  the  Dane-geld,  forfeitures,  royal  rents,  and 
tolls  could  not  satisfy  the  Ring's  avarice  although  they 
raised  his  revenua  to  more  than  41000  a  day.  His  reign 
was  )  (he  Saxons  one  scene  of  misery ;  beginning  in  blood- 
shed and  spoli&iion,  it  ended*  in  famine  and  pestilence, 
*caused  by  the  rains  and  storms  of  1086, 

The  French  King  sneered  at  William's  corpulence  when 
old  ;  and  from  this  trifling  pause  a  war  began.  The  Eng- 
lish King,  besieging  Mante,  rode  out  to  view  the  burning 
town ;  and  the  plunging  of  his  horse,  which  trod  on  some  hot 
ashes,  bniised  him  severely  against  the  high  pommel  of  his 
saddle.  The  bruise  inflaiped ;  and,  after  rix  weeks,  the 
Conqueror  died  near  Rouen.  His  corpse,  deserted  by  all 
his  minions,  who  fled  with  the  plunder  of  the  palace,  lay  for 
three  hours  naked  on  the  ground,  and  owed  its  burial  to  the 
charity  of  a  French  knight,  who  conveyed  it  to  Caen. 

The  character  ^nd  appearance  of  the  Conqueror  are 
sketched  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  Stern  and  ambitious ; 
avaricious  i^  his  latter  days;  and  brooking  no  interference 
with  his  will ;  of  short  stature  and  .corpulept ;  of  a  fierce 
countenance,  and  devoted  to  the  sport  of  hunti^g  :  he  owed 
the  terror  of  his  name  both  to  the  force  of  his  passions  and 
to  his  immense  bodily  strength  ;  which,  we  are  told,  was  so 
great  that  he  could  bend  on  horseback  a  bow  which  no 
other  could  draw  on  foot. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WILLIAM  II.— RUPUS. 
?°'-"^^7A-l>-Begantorelgnl087A.D.-Diedll00AD 

lonion       I  Character  ahd  works. 

hi«  father's  wiU,  acwSed  D„^lf  v' '"  """^'dance  with 
he  was  enjoymg  the  ^ew  S^^i^t^''^;^,^""^ 
his  more  active  and  amS»  wl     ,,  T°°''  *'  ^«^«. 
io^i,  and,  within  thrr^S  J^I"  Jf  n**  '"■'^«'  ^^  W 
had  secured  the  erow^  S  f^^',*'!*  Conqueror's  death, 

A  deep-laid  platrsetElw^'^f """''»  "^^^-franc. 
the  leading  spi,?t  Wal  Od1,K  Z  ^JT«-/  ^'^^^^ 
Kent,  shook  the  newly  fonndwl  ?»,•  •  '^'J*  *'«'  ^="1  of 
the  English,  concSSed  by  "te tl""""  "^  ^"'^«'-  »"' 
still  remembering  the  cruel r^Tn.t^S.'S^^  concessions,  and 
and  at  theii-  head  the  ffi„  JT„^-^:*°'  ™Pt)Orted  Bufus: 
ter,  d«>ve  into  etfe  tfeXr"'!"!''  C-^"*  of  Koehes-' 
Normandy,  follo^d  bv  t^^^     ™  *'™'*'*'  '''">  "sUed  for 

The  duchy  of  Normandv  7^"'!',°^  "">  **»"»• 
though  brave  K^b^;SS;«tttL"^'^''  ^^  »"«  ^"Oolent 
by  the  skilfhl  use  of  th«  S^  attractions  for  Rufts;  who 

joon  made  himself  It  oTZL'f'^'''''  "^^  ''"'  fi'^e"; 
F.n^  W^ecfnleTthtS^r^r:^  *"?     1091 

;ween  the  two  countries  buTtvf  "'S  *"^  "^^^  ^• 
.t  the  settlement  of  arEigMSi;  ^'"J'^  ""»««' 
?rff'».'' Scottish  tow„Xadet^lt.e.!^'"^.«-  "'^"b  he 

!n  the  eye  by  Roger  de  Mowbrav^^  h'^tonans  say  pierced 

^m  of  the  castle  on  tt  po  nf'of ^  ff  ^'"t^  ^^'"^  *^« 

point  of  a  lance,  and  who  after- 
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THE  FIRST  CRUSADE. 


wards  bore  the  name  Pierce-eye,  or  Percy.    Wales,  too,  was 

traversed  by  Kufus,  but  with  little  success;  and  he  was 

forced  to  content  himself  with  the  old  plan  of  erecting  a 

chuin  of  forts  round  the  mountain-land. 

Robert  Mowbray,  the  strongest  of  the  Norman  barons, 

rebelled,  and  within  Bamborough  Castle  defied  the 

1096    attack  of  "William.    Being  decoyed,'however,  from 

A.D.      this  stronghold,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  was 

brought  before  the  castle  walls,  where  Matilda,  his 

wife,  still  held  out.    She  refused  to  yield  until  she  saw  an 

executioner  preparing  to  tear  out  her  husband's  eyes ;  then, 

to  save  him,  she  gave  up  the  keys.    For  thirty  years  he 

lingered  in  the  dungeons  of  Windsor  Castle. 

The  extravagance  of  Rufus  knew  no  bounds.    The  chief 
instrument  of  his  extortion  was  Ralph,  surnamed  Flambard, 
or  the  Torch,  ^  dissolute  Catholic  priest.    Among  other 
means  of  raising  money,  this  minister  devised  the  plan  of 
keeping  abbeys  and  bishoprics  vacant,  that  the  King  might 
receive  their  revenues ;  and  of  demanding,  from  those  who 
received  appointments,  large  sums  as  the  price  of  the 
benefices.     One  of  the  chief  sufferers  by  this  system  was 
Anselm,  successor  of  Lanfranc.    He  had  been  forced  by  the 
King  to  accept  the  ofl&ce,  and  yet  the  persecutions  he  en- 
dured from  William  and  Ralph  obliged  him  to  leave  England. 
William  had  agreed  to  repay  Robert  for  the  lost  castles ; 
but  the  promise  was  never  kept,  for  falsehood  was  a  part 
of  William's  character;  and  again  the  sword  was 
1096    drawn  by  the  brothers.    Just  then  came  an  offer 
A.D.       from  Robert  to  transfer  the  government  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Maine  to  the  English  King  for  five  years, 
on  receipt  of  10,000  merks  (themerk  was  13s.  4d.)   The  wars 
of  the  Cross  had  begun.    The  appeal  of  Pope  Urban  II.  and 
•  the  fierce  war-cry  of  Peter  the  HeMnit  had  stirred  all  Europe 
from  Sicily  to  Norway,  and  the  knights  of  the  first  Crusade 
were  on  the  march  to  rescue  from  the  infidels  the  sepulchre 
of  our  Saviour.  'Robert  burned  to  join  their  ranks,  and 
hence  his  offer.    William  at  once  agreed  to  the  terms ;  and 
the  marks,  wrung  from  the  hapless  English,  carried  Robert 
and  his  vassals  to  Palestine.    Edgar  Atheling,  too,  followed 
the  red-cross  banner  of  Franco. 


.     ■  THE  D«ATH  OP  EUFCS.  Jj 

Buftis  died  by  violence.    He  was  at  Malwood,  a  huntine- 
lodge  la  the  New  Forest,  on  the  fatal  day.    Dis-  * 

^iful  r^'^^  '''**"'  ^"""S  "»»  previous    1100 
night,  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  hunting ;  but  the     V" 
wme  he  drank  at  dinner-then  a  forenooi  meal- 

mduruv  ll  ?^  '^\t'  .""^^  '"*"  "">  '■'"«»*•  HU  tmiu 
t^ev  found t^T-""  '.''V''^''' of  the  chase,  and  at  sunset 

oreast  A  cart  bore  the  corpse  to  Winchester,  where  it  waa 
buried  withm  the  cathedml,  but  with  no  reli^^r  J^T" 
Whose  hand  sped  the  shaft  none  can  tett  The  ^^7n 
sto^  fastens  the  guilt  on  Walter  Tyrrel.    Some  sayThtt 

pomted  to  his  brother  Henry  as  the  murderer. 

of  teT'  P''^'«»»- d«l'rl'«'J-  «»<»  «™el.  the  character 
ot  Bufus  bears  no  redeeming  feature.  In  person  h,  was 
.aort  and  corpulent,  with  fiaxen  hair  and  red  face:  aLdT 
stammered  in  his  speech.  A  wall  round  the  Tower  a  toid™ 
over  the  Thames,  and  the  Hall  of  Wesh^nsC  V' re^e 
ch^ef  public  works  of  a  King  who  did  Uttle  el» T  ^   " 
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CONQUEST  OF  NORMANDY. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

•  Hj&NHY  I.— BEAUCLEEd 

Bom  1070  A.D.— Began  to  reign  1100 1.D.— JMed  1135  A.B. 


Henry  seises  the  crown. 
Hiti  early  iicts  and  first 

mAftlage. 
lie  gaips  Normandy. 


Disputes  with  theChurch 
Prince  William  drowned. 
The  Queens. 
Maud. 


Henry's  death  and  char- 
acter. 
Improvements. 
Learning  and  literature. 


Hbnrt,  yaangest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  immediately  on 
his  brother's  death,  rode  to  Winchester  and  seized  the  royal 
treasures.  These  being  secured,  he  hastened  to  Westmiaster, 
and  was  there  crowned  on  the  following  Sunday  by  Maurice, 
Bishop  of  Loudon.  Eobei  fc,  whose  the  crown  was  by  right, 
still  lingered  in  Italy  on  his  homeward  journey.  The  early 
acts  of  Henry,  like  those  of  most  usurpers,  were  intended  to 
please  the  people.  He  pubjished  a  charter  of  liberties,  pro- 
mising to  abolish  the  Curfew  and  the  Dane-geld,  to  restore 
the  laws  of  the  Confessor^  and  to  redress  the  grievances 
under  which  the  nation  had  groaned  since  the  Conquest. 
His  marriage  with  Matilda,  ^laughter  of  Malcolm,  the  Scot- 
tish King,  and  niece  o"  "^gtor  Atheling^  united  the  Norman 
and  Saxon  royal  lines,  ^nd  thus  began  that  blending  of  the 
races  from  which  arose  the  true  English  nation. 

Flambard,  the  minister  of  Rufus,  had  been  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  by  the  new  King,  to  please  the  English ;  but,  a 
friend  having  conveyed  to  him  a  rope  hidden  in  a  jar  of 
wine,  he  escaped  by  A  wiiidow,  and.  reached  Normandy. 
Robert  had  just  arrived  with  his  Italian  wife,  and  was  easily 
induced  to  invade  England.  He  was  iiaarching  on  Win- 
chester, when. Henry  overtook  him.  The  princes  met  in 
conference  between  the  armies,  and  a  few  minutes  decided 
the  treaty.  Robert  agreed  to  give  up  his  claim  on  England 
in  return  for  a  yearly  pension  of  3000  merks.  This  allow- 
ance, however,  he  was  afterwards  forc^  to  resign  as  ransom 
to  Henry,  in  whose  power  he  had  unsuspiciously  placed 
himself.  The  disputes  between  the  brothers  grew  worse 
daily,  and  ended  in  open  war.  The  fii  campaign  decided 
nothing;  in  the  second  Robert  lost  his  poronet  and 


1  1  HA        Ilia  frAAflnm  of  fVio  Lo+fla   nf  nPaw/iliak, 
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A.D.       brought  to  England,  and,  after  thirty  yeara  in 
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prison,  died  at  Cardiff  Oa^tle,  a  year  before  his  brother 
Some  writers  say  that  his  eyes  were  burned  out :  and  in- 
deed the^character  of  Henry  seems  to  justify  the  charge. 

f^-u-     ®'o  1  ^^y  ""^""^  y^^'^'  ^»"*»g  ^hich  tho  claims 
of  WiUia^,  Robert's  son,   were   supported  by  Louis  of 
France;  but  Henry  triumphed  at  the  battle  of  BrenviUe 
and  his  son  received  the  dukedom.  * 

w,-Ji^'i°^r?' V*ml^'°'y  ^^^  ^'«"  ^"^«l^«d  in  a  dispute 
w^th  the  Church  The  contested  points  were  Henry's  claims 
that  the  clergy  should  do  homage  for  their  lands,  and  that 
he  should  be  permitted  to  use  the  right  of  his  predecessors 
who  were  accustomed  in  great  state  to  invest  new  abbots 
and  prelates  with  the  ring  and  drosier  of  their  office,  ^nselm 
who  sided  ^ith  the  Pope,  was  a  second  time  banished ;  but 

*  ft      if  1?^""^  ^^""^  "P  ^^  claims,~a  concession  which 
after  all,  did  not  affect  the  substence  of  his  power 

The  Kmg  and  his  son,  William,  now  aged  eighteen,  crossed 

to  Normandy,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  barons  : 

but  on  the  voyage  back  the  prince  was  drowned.     1120 

When  about  to  embark  with  his  father,  h  sailor-      ad 

named  Fitzst^phen,  whose  fathei'  had  steered  the 

of  The  White  Ship,'  manned  by  fifty  skilful  rowers.    The 

sliLir^,  It  '^'  '^''l  "^^y  '^  '^'  ^^y-'  ^«*  the  White 
2X  tr  *'f  Tf '  *^'  '''^  ^""^i°^  *«d  feasting  on 
nit;  1  ^^r*  °"*  Y  "moonlight,  and  were  rowing  vigor- 
ously  along  to  overtake  the  King's  ship,  when  the  v4el 

mi^T  "  ^fl '"  't  ^''  ''  AWerney  and  went  to  pl^^ 
Wilham  imgjt  have  been  saved,  for  he  had  secured  a  boat  • 
but  melted  by  a  sisters  shrieks,  he  returned,  and  the  W 
sank  beneath  the  crowds  that  leapt  froin  the  ship's  aWe 

whTflo^teV'  ^"  ^^-^d,r^l>'^tapoorbutcherof  Luet 
from  f!      f '"''  '^^  ^'"^'^  ^^*-    Th«  »^^«  ^as  kept 

tears  at  the  monarch's  feet,  told  all.    It  is  said  that  Henry 

son  whf h  V^'"-  ^'  ''''''  '"''^'^  '^'  h«P««  of  Rob^^ 
but'hTs  2l  T^""^'^'  'fT'^  th«  earldom  of  Flanders ; 
^ut  hm  death  of  a  wound,  inflicted  at  the  gatei.  of  Al-t.  i-^* 
xxenry  without  a  rival  for  the  Nornian  coronet. "  "  '  "'' 
More  than  two  years  before  Prince  William's  death. 
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Henry  loit  his  wife  Matilda.  They  had  been  estranged  fot 
twelve  years,  which  the  Queen  had  spent  in  devotion  and 
quiet  benevolence,  music  and  poetry  forming  her  chief 
amusements.  The  first  stone  bridge  in  England  was  buil6^ 
over  the  Lea  by  her  orders.  She  left  two  children ;  William, 
who  was  drowned;  and  Maud,  who  married  Henry  V., 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  was  left  a  widow  after  six  months. 
Henry's  second  wife  was  a  French  princess,  Adelais,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Louvain.    She  had  no  children. 

Thus  left  without  a  son  to  inherit  his  throne,  Henry 
exacted  from  the  prelates  and  nobles  an  oath  to  support 
Maud's  claim.  At  the  same  time,  to  strengthen  his  con- 
nections in  France,  he  caused  her  to  marry  Geoffrey  Planta- 
genet.  Count  of  Anjou,  a  boy  of  sixteen,— an  alliance  which 
pleased  neither  English  nor  Normans.  The  marriage  was 
not  a  happy  one,  and  the  broils  between  Maud  and  her  hus- 
band disturbed  the  latter  years  of  Henry's  reign. 

The  King  died  at  St.  Denis  in  Normandy,  after  seven 
days'  illness,  brought  on  by  eating  to  excess  of  lampreys. 

He  was,  like  Rufus,  cruel,  faithless,  apd  debauched ;  but 
was  more  accomplished  and  refined.  He  gained  his  surname, 
Beauclerc  or  ?  Fine  Scholar,'  by  translating  '-^sop's  Fables.' 
Several  attempts  on  his  life  made  him  suspicious.  He 
frequently  changed  his  bed-room,  and  kept  sword  and  shield 
near  his  pillow.  His  great  aim  was  to  extend  his  power  on 
the  Continent;  for  he  despised  his  English  subjects,  and 
looked  on  them  as  fit  only  to  supply  money  for  his  schemes 
of  pleasure  and  ambition. 

Henry  was  the  first  English  King  who  delivered  a  formal 
speech  from  the  throne.  During  his  reign  silver  half-pence 
and  farthings,  which  had  previously  been  formed  by  clipping 
the  penny  into  halves  and  quarters,  were  made  round ;  the 
coinage,  which  had  been  debased,  was  renewed,  and  severe 
laws  were  made  against  false  coinera ;  rents  were  paid  iu 
money  instead  of  in  kind ;  a  standard  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures was  established,  the  ell  being  fixed  at  the  length  of  the 
King's  arm;  and  the  woollen  manufacture  was  introduced 
by  some  Flemings,  who  settled  first  on  the  Tweed,  and 

..A.^_~ I_    _i.    XT If 1 i.     •„      T>    i^'*-     _l_  ^  ^    ^XT    _    •       ■•    ■ 

sauui  >vu>iU5  tiw  .«.*.s>vcrturuVVi55b  iu  A.  vtMiiiTijik.Vf  AtiH  VvGiSboCi'iu 
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Himself  a  scholar,  Beauclerc  encouraged  learning    English 
students  might  be  found  in  Spain  studying  among  the  Moors 
naedicme  and  mathematics ;  others  remaining  at  home  drew 
the  truths  of  science  from  the  pages  of  Latin  writers.    A 
curious  account  is  given  of  the  teaching  at  Cam- 
bridge at  this  time.     At  first  the  student*  met     UIQ 
m  a  large  barn,  but  in  the   second  year  each      a.d. 
teacher  had  a  separate  room.    Very  early  in  the 
morning  one  master  taught  the  rules  of  grammar ;  at  six  a 
second  lectured  on  the  logic  of  Aristotle;  at  nine,  Cicero 
and  (imntilian  were  construed  and  expounded ;  and  before 
^elve,   a  theological   class  received   an   explanation   of 
difficult  passages  in  the  Scriptures.    Romances- so  caUed 
from  bemg  written  in  a  corrupted  form  of  the  ancient  Roman 
tongue-now  took  the  place   f  the  Saxon  poems.    They  de- 
scribed the  adventures  of  some  great  warrior  ;-Alexander 
Arthur    and  Charlemagne  were   the   favourites.     These 
were  dressed  up  as  feudal  knights,  and  made  the  heroes  of 
wild  adventures,-slaying  dragons  and  giants,  storming  en- 
chanted castles,  setting  free  b^eautiful  ladies,  and  doing  other 
wondrous  deeds. 
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DAVIDI. 

FRANCE. 

PHILIP  I.,  died .1108 

LOUIS  VI. 

SPAIN. 

ALPHOHSO  VI.,  died 1100 

ALPHOKSO  Vn.,  died 1133 
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HEHBT  v.,  died. 1135 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STANDARD. 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

STEPHEN,  EAEL  OP  BLOW. 
Born  1106  A.D.--Bejan  to  reign  1186  A.D.-lMed  1164  A.D. 


Stophen  nude  King. 
Battle  of  the  Stand 
ord. 


War  between  Maud  and 
Stephen. 

Henry  acknowledged  heir. 


Death  and  character  of 
Stephea 


Stbpden,  third  eon  of  Adela,  the  Conqueror's  daughter 
yrho  had  married  the  Earl  of  Blois.  cUimed  the  vCi 
thr„,e  m  opposition  to  Maud.  He  was  Brst  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  and  had  in  his  favour  the  feeling  of  feudal  time^ 
^at  .t  was  d»gracefM  for  men  to  submit  to  awoman's  rule. 
His  brother  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  gained  for  him 

1.  S  »r^  "^'F;  ""^  ■■«  "*»  J'-y^i'y  '0^^^  by  the  citi! 

|ens  of  the  capital  and  of  London.    The  embalmed  body  of 
Henry  was  escorted  to  Reading  Abbey  by  Stephen    who 

delates  and  Batons  held  in  Oxford,  the  Earl  already  crown^ 
King  swore  to  aboIUh  the  Dane-geid,  to  p^serve  thTrTglu 

zs,  zr;::  ^"''^-  ""*  ?'  ^'*"« »''' ««"?« «» t^^r 

estetM.  These  concessions  gamed  a  strong  party  for  St«phen  • 
but  the  immediate  resiilt  of  the  last  wmI  that  there  «o^' 

sTrontLw.  J.     1   ""v^'^'^  '•"■«  "^-'^-^d  <»  be  the 
»„7„ft,  i    ^'^Ti''.'  '»'''^''  ■">"»■  "*»  li^ed  by  plunder, 

David  rf  Gotland  was  the  first  to  draw  the  sword  for 

1 1  Qa  u   iPT  "  ""^  y?*'  be  ravaged  with  pitiless 

1138    orueltyNorthnmberland,  which  he  claimed  as  hS 
A.D.      own.    In  his  third  invaeiort  he  reached  Yorkshire  • 
Ji.,w„.     J  J^  *''*'^  ■"*'  *'  Northallerton  by  the  northern' 
Barons  and  their  vassals,  who  had  been  "roused  to  action  b^ 

A«e  sa  Z,  ^^"Vi^,.""^"'  Archbishop  of  Yorfc  Itere 
Ai.g:M.  was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Standard.  Above  the 
♦^.       '    .  ?  ^^  *'"''*'  '■'*«  *be  mast  of  a  ship,  adorned  with 

bvaTrrL^"T  "1""^  ^'«»"  "*'""'  ««> "«— d 
by  a  ci  OSS  and  a  silver  box  containilie  the  ^cra"-"*.-!  ^^e...- 

tii.  whoie  being  bound  to  a  rude  car.    Hand  in' tanrie 
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English  chiefs  swore  to  conquer  or  die  thpn  h,.^n  • 

•houts,  and  bow  back  the  Enelish  van     Th.  «-  T    . 
yielded;  but  round  the  Standard  ICJti'^'?'  '^' 
an  unbroken  W    For  two  hou«,  thXtJish  ro,S.me1 
Btrove,  amid  unceaging  showers  of  Saxon  arrowrTw 
their  way  to  yietory ;  but  they  spent  their  stXth  in  v.i.7 
and  the  d>w.n.flag  of  Scotland  waa  hurried  IX  Z  fie  d 
blood-steined.  torn   and  drooping,  like  the  flyhS  wli^  „f 
tha  ga^Unt  army  which  had  marched  at  ronrii,  Wh  ita 
briliantfolda    More  than  12,000  Scots  lay TeadDavM 
collected  his  «^ttered  forces  at  Oarlisle,  whe^  h^L  fZ^ 
on  the  thi^  day  by  hie  son  Henry,  who  had  e^MH!: 
the  woods  by  following  the  purtuU  as  JtgX,^^ 
The  energies  of  the  Scottish  King  were  notTefertaasW 
but  early  m  the  next  year  peace  was  made.    ZlfX.' 
berland,  except  Bamborough  and  Newcastle,  was  confe,  Z 
on  Prince  Heniy  of  Scotland;  "dfireScott  ieh  noWee  wer, 
given  as  hostages  to  Stephen.  *'' 

A  f*^""?  T"  '*'*^'?  ""  "'«  "'""«^™  <»««*  Titli  140  kni-ht. 
At  first  she  occupied  Arundel  Castle  in  Suwex         *^ 

but,  with  a  generosity  more  chivakous  than  politic'    1  mo 

Stephen  permitted  her  to  reach  Bristol,  tte^W      }f,^ 

cester.    Civdwarb»gan.    The  Barons,  who  lived 

)  ke  mdependent  Kings  within  their  string  castleV  watcl>«I 

^  progress  without  joining  much  in  ite  Mens    thi 

tZ    IZT'f^''  "*"^'  '"■P"-"'''.  antt"red  by 
iiiem;  trade  and  tillage  were  neulectpd  •  JnA  o  «,         •  ^. 

shivered  m  his  grasp,  was  brought  to  the  ground  " 

by  a  stone,  and  made  prisoner     HeLilv  ZZ  a   v. 

z^j^'^  r^^^"«  «^  BStoii?:s;t?^r^^^^^ 

Matilda  of  Boulogne,  withdrew  fn  Tr«nf     tu-    j  ' 

acknowledged  Qufen  bTthe  ck,^    bt^t  her  r    IT  """^ 
gance  soon  estranged  hi  J.ZZ¥:..TJ"  "'=2.™*''  *"»- 

Kpnt  ri&infv;»  at."  i     7 ""-'="  "uppuiiers.     i he  men  of 

iient,  rising  m  Stephen's  cause,  entered  London ;  and  Maud, 
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alarmed  »t  the  pealing  of  bells  and  the  shouts  of  the  cituena, 
fled  on  horseback  to  Oxford.    The  failure  of  an  attack  on 
Winchester,  in  which  her  brother  IJobert  was  taken  prisoner, 
ruin^'l  her  cause ;  and  Stephen,  ejcchanged  for  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  sat  once  more  on  the  throne.     Maud 
1143     still  held  Oxford,  and  was  there  besieged  by  the 
A.D.      King.    She  sustained  the  siege  far  into  the  winter, 
in  hopes  that  Stephen  wouhi  yield  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather;  but  famine  forced  hsr  to  leave  the  casfle. 
With  three  knights  clad  in  white,  in  order  to  escape  the 
eye  of  Stephen's  sentinels,  she  fled  ever  the  snow,  crossed 
the  Thames  on  the  ice,  and  reached  Wallingford.    She  re- 
mained for  four  years  longer  in  England,  holding  Gloucester 
as  the  centre  of  her  sway,  which  was  acknowledged  in  the 
western  half  of  the  kingdom.    Then,  having  lost  by  death 
her  chief  supporters,  Milo  of  Hereford  and  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester, she  retired  to  Normandy. 

Her  son  Henry  had  been  meanwhile  growing  up.    He  had 
been  knighted  at  Carlisle  by  his  uncle  David ;  had  succeeded, 
on  his  father's  death,  to  Normandy  and  Aiyou;  and  had 
gained  Aquitaine  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Poitou, 
the  divorced  wife  of  the  French  King.   Thus  power- 
1162     ful  in  France,  he  invaded  England,  to  wrest  from 
A.D.       Stephen  the  crown  of  his  giandfather ;  but  the  sud- 
den deaf  h  of  Stephen's  eldest  son,  Eustace,  hindered 
the  war,  and  a  treaty  was  made  at  Winchester,  by  which 
Henry  was  acknowledged  heir  to  the  English  thror^e,  vhile 
William,  surviving  son  of  Stephen,  inherited  the 
1164     earldom  of  Boulogne  and  the  private  domains  of 
A.D.       his  father.    Stephen  died  in  less  than  a  year  after- 
wards, at  Dover,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
his  wife  and  son  at  Faversham  Abbey  in  Kent. 
'   He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  courage,  promptness,  and 
perseverance ;  generous  to  friends,  forbearing  to  enemies, 
and  affable  to  aU.   But  the  civil  wt  -s,  which  filled  his  reign, 
prevent  us  from  judging  of  his  character  as  a  King.    His 
figure  was  tall,  muscular,  and  commandinjc- 
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SPAIN. 
ALFH0V80  Vm. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SCOTLAND  DURING  THE  NORMAN  PERIOD. 
From  1066  A.D.  to  1163  A.D.— d7  yean— 6  Eingi. 

A.D. 

MALCOLM  m.  (ion  of  Dnncan), began  to  rnle  1066 

DOHALD  BAIH  (brother), 1008 

DUVCAN  (ion  of  Malcolm  IIL), 1094 

SOVALB  BApf  again  lutirpi, 1006 

EDOAB  (ion  of  Majcobji  IH.), 1087 

ALEXAHSiSE  I.  (brother) 1106 

DAV^P  I,  (yotmgeat  l^other), *. 1184-1163 

Influenoe  of  Saxon  Margaret.  I  Glaimg  of  the  English  PreUtei. 
Contest  for  the  Throne.  |  War  with  England. 

Malcolm  III.  was  surnamed  Canmore,  or  *  Bighead.'  Two 
years  after 'the  Normans  conquered  England,  he  married 
the  Saxon  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling.  The  Queen, 
Margaret,  did  much  to  encourage  religion  and  industry 
among  the  Scots ;  and,  through  her  inflyence,  Malcolm 
assumed  more  state  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Gold  and 
silver  plate  were  to  be  seen  on  the  royal  table. 

At  this  time  the  Scottish  Kings  clain^ed  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland.  Malcolm  perished  in  attempting  to  assert 
this  right.  He  was  slajn  in  1093,  whilp  besieging  Alnwick 
Castle. 

Four  years  were  occupied  in  a  contest  for  the  crown  be- 
tween Donald  Bain,  a  brother,  and  Duncan,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  Ponald  first  seized  the  throne, 
but  was  soon  expelled  by  Dimcan.  In  eighteen  months 
Duncan  was  murdered,  and  Donald  again  became  King ;  but 
in  1097  the  old  usurper  was  dethBoned  by  an  army  from 
England. 

'    Edgar,  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  succeeded,  and  reigned 
peacefully  for  nine  years. 

His  brother,  Alexander  I.,  then  came  to  the  throne.  The 
chief  event  of  this  reign  was  a  contest  between  the  King  and 
the  English  prelates,  who  claimed  the  right  of  consecrating 
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the  BUhop  of  St  Andrewa    The  King  firmly  maintained 
the  mdependenco  of  the  Scottish  clergy.    He  died  T  12" 

-..„^T    t:'  ""ry^KO"  "f  Malcolm  Canmore's  sons  suc- 
ceeded.   It  was  he  who  fought  the  battle  of  the  Standard 
n  defence  of  Maud  Plantagenet ;  but  this  was  his  only  wa 

theCf\'"T  ""V"""'"'  Pri»«'''">d  during  his  Cn 
the  Scottish  nation  advanced  much  in  agriculture  commerce 
and  manufactures.  Ho  was  found  dead  in  iLd  wTth  hS 
clasped  as  if  in  prayer.    Thi«  occurred  Tn  ll«a'  "'^ 

.l,r„t!V        *^!  '"'^  ^"™»"  K'-g"  held  the  English 
throne,  &xons  sat  upon  the  throna  of  Scotland.    The  Scot 
tish  court  was  the  grand  refuge  of  Saxon  nobles  who  *,- 
darned  to  bow  to  the  Norman  yoke;  and  from  it  cCe  thJ 
Saxon  pnn«ss,  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore  whrma, 
nage  with  Heniy  I.  of  England  united  the  nVa  7.Z         ' 
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TBE  FEUDAL  STSTEHf. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NOBBIANS. 


Feudal  System. 

Chivalry. 

The  joust  or  tournament. 

Norman  castles. 


Manner  of  living. 

Dress. 

Coins. 

Language. 


The  Normans  brought  with  them  into  En^^land  the  Feudal 
System,  which  continued  to  hold  great  power  over  English 
society  until  after  the  last  Norman  King  fell  on  Bosworth 
field.  It  is  true  there  were  some  traces  of  a  similar  plan 
umong  the  Saxons ;  but  the  system  was  fully  developed  on 
he  Continent,  and  chiefly  among  the  Normans.  It  derived 
its  name  fTomfeod,  oxfeud^  a  piece  of  land ;  and  its  leading 
feature  was,  that  all  land  was  under  military  tenure ;  an 
expression  which  means  that  a  tenant,  instead  of  paying  his 
whole  rent  m  corn,  or  cattle,  or  money,  gave  only  a  small 
portion  of  these,  and  for  the  rest  was  obliged  to  fight  under 
his  lord's  banner  without  any  pay,  when  called  to  arms. 
The  King  owned  all  land ;  he  allotted  large  districts  to  the 
nobles ;  they  subdivided  these  among  the  gentry  (the  Saxoii 
thanes,  called  by  the  Normans  franklins);  these  again  sub- 
let their  land  to  their  vassals, — in  every  case  the  higher 
requiring  from  the  lower  service  in  war.  When  the  King 
needed  an  army,  he  summoned  his  barons ;  they  called  to 
arms  their  franklins ;  these,  their  vassals  and  retainers :  and 
thus  a  large  force  was  gathered  round  the  royal  standard. 
By  this  system  the  barons  had  great  power ;  and  under  the 
Norman  Kings  they  often  rebelledj  and  were  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other. 

Closely  interwoven  with  the  Feudal  System  was  chivalry 
or  knighthood.  As  a  knight,  the  King  was  on  a  level  with 
the  poorest  gentleman,  and  passed  through  the  same  train- 
ing,—serving  first  as  a  page,  and  then  as  an  esquire,  before 
he  received  his  golden  spurs  and  took  the  vows  of  knight- 
hood. The  night  before  this  ceremony,  the  candidate  for 
knightly  honours  held  his  vigil;  when,  within  some  dark 
chapel  aisle,  amid  the  tombs  of  the  fallen  brave,  he  kept 


famouB  order  of  mmtary  UX^o^ded  X^S  ""^h'  " 

At  each  end  of  the  lists  fLf?  f      ^^  witness  the  sport. 

foUowed,  drew  shnJZl  J  ,j  .  "®  proclamation  was 
gaUeries.'  ttuJZ  of  ff  rT^  f  T  ""'"^  ^^^  «"> 
awaiting  their  adSeailf'j*~''  ""^  «'"'"»g«™. 
their  Unce,  the  Sd^f  ^,^:^tl^^'  ^^'}^-^^ 

^tz.  the*ltfw"i '« -"tihVs;'::!:* 

4-    o  as  lu  oattle,  while  touching  with  lance  re- 
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versed  signified  the  more  peaceful  intention  of  using  blunted 
weapons  in  a  trial  of  skill.    At  sound  of  tmmpet  the  com- 
batants dashed  at  Ml  gallop  from  opposite  ends  of  the  lists, 
and  met  in  the  centre  with  a  terrible  shock.    If  the  knights 
were  equally  matched,  the  lances  flew  into  splinters,  and  the 
horses  were  thrown  back  on  their  haunches ;  but  if  one 
struck  with  stronger  and  truer  aim,  whether  the  helmet  or 
the  shield  of  his  rival,  the  unlucky  knight  was  hurled  from 
the  saddle  to  the  ground,  stunned,  bleeding,  and  bruised  by 
his  heavy  armour.    This  '  gentle  and  joyous  sport,'  as  the 
Norman  minstrels  called  it,  generally  lasted  two  or  three 
days.    T^e  victor  in  the  tilting  of  the  first  day,  besides  win- 
ning the  horses  and  armour  of  those  he  vanquished,  had  the 
privilege  of  naming  some  lady,  who,  as  Queen  of  Love  and 
Beauty,  presided  over  the  remaining  sports.    The  second 
day  was  often  devoted  to  a  milee,  in  which  the  knights  fought 
in  bands,  till  a  signal  to  stop  was  given  by  the  King  or  chief 
noble  present  casting  down  his  baton.    The  conqueror  m 
the  mUee  knelt,  with  all  the  stains  of  the  conflict  on  him, 
to  receive  a  crown  of  honour  from  the  hands  of  the  Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty.    After  the  tilting,  the  lower  classes  held 
sports,  the  favourite  being  archery,  bull-baiting,  and  playing , 
at  quarter-staff.   The  last  was  a  kind  of  cudgel-playing ;  the 
staff  was  a  pole  about  six  feet  long,  which  the  combatants 
grasped  in  the  middle,  striking,  parrying,  and  thrusting 
with  both  ends.    Very  similar  to  the  tournament  was  the 
trial  by  combat ;  which,  like  the  ordeal  of  the  Saxons,  was 
the  Norman  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Heaven. 

The  castles  of  the  Normans  were  built  for  strength  and 
safety  in  turbulent  days ;  and  their  gray  ruins,  still  rising  in 
solid  grandeur  here  and  there  "through  the  land,  teach  us 
how  it  was  that  the  feudal  Barons  were  able  so  often  and  so 
successfully  to  bid  defiance  to  the  King.  Their  distinctive 
feature  is  the  rounded  arch,  as  opposed  to  the  pointed  arch 
and  lancet-shaped  window  of  the  later  Gothic  style.  En- 
circled  by  the  parapet  and  turrets  of  a  wall  about  twelve 
feet  high,  stood  the  keep.  This  was  a  square  tower  of  five 
stories,  wifch  waiia  tea  leeo  DUicii.  i^c  iv..w=v  rr-.-.-^j  r- -- 
tained  dungeons,  the  second  was  filled  with  stores,  the  third 
held  the  garrison,  while  the  upper  two  were  occupied  by  th« 
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at-    c>f/\i*vr    r>rkn> 


Baron  and  bis  family.    The  entrance  to  the  keep  was  in  the 

third  story,  and  was  reached  by  a  winding  stair  in  the 

wall    In  the  middle  of  this  stair  was  a  strong  gate ;  at  the 

top  was  a  drawbridge;  while  before  the  door,  a  portcullis, 

dropping  from  above  with  iron  teeth,  effectually  barred  the 

entrance  against  all  foes.  Bound  the  whole  castle  ran  a  moat, 

or  deep  ditch  filled  with  water;  over  which  was  thrown  a 

drawbridge,  defended  at  its  outer  edge  by  a  tower,  called 

the  barbican.    Close  to  the  castle  the  shops  and  houses  of 

those  employed  by  the  Baron  and  his  vassals  clustered 

together.     Smiths,  carpenters,  workers  in  leather,  bakers, 

butchers,  tailors,  and  numerous  other  craftsmen  lived  there] 

having  built  their  huts  side  by  side  for  the  safety  that  lies 

in  numbers ;  and  thus  the  feudal  castle  was  often  the  nucleus 

of  a  feudal  town. 

In  their  manner  of  life  the  Normans  were  more  temperate 
and  delicate  than  the  Saxons.    They  only  had  two  regular 
meals;  dinner,  taken  by  the  higher  classes  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  supper,  about  four  or  live  in  the  afternoon.    But  a 
meal  was  often  taken  in  private  before  going  to  rest.    The 
Normans  introduced  the  general  use  of  the  chief  flesh 
meats  found  on  our  tables ;— a  change  which  is  curiously 
illustrated  in  our  language,  where  we  find  the  words  denot- 
ing the  living  animal,  ox,  sheep,  calf,  pig,  to  be  Saxon;  while 
the  words  applied  to  the  flesh  used  as  food,  beef,  miUton, 
veal,  pork,  are  Norman  or  French  in  their  origin.   The  ban- 
quets of  this  period  were  served  with  much  state  by  attend- 
ants called  sewers,  who  were  under  the  direction  of  higher 
domestics,  carrying  white  rods  of  office.     The  table  was 
covered  with  varieties  of  meat,  game,  and  pastry;  and  with 
cakes  called  by  different  names,  such  as  wastle-cakes  and 
simnel-bread.   The  higher  Normans  drank  foreign  wines,  and 
closed  their  revelry  with  a  draught  called  the  grace-cup.    The 
lower  classes  cheered  their  hearts  with  home-brewed  ale. 
A  fixed  etiquette  was  now  observed  at  table,  and  much  ridi- 
cule fell  on  those  who  neglected  its  rules.    Thus  we  read  of 
a  Saxon  who  was  laughed  at  by  the  Normans,  because  he 
dried  his  hands  on  a  napkin,  instead  of  waving  them  in  the 
air  uatii  the  molpture  had  evaporated.    The  sleeping  rooms 
of  the  great  contained  rudj  wooden  beds  with  coarse  cover- 
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lots ;  but  the  ninss  of  the  people  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  straw  and  sheepskins. 

In  dress,  as  in  food,  the  Normans  introduced  many  novel- 
ties. The  gallant  of  this  time,  closely  shaven,  with  long 
hair  curling  on  the  shoulders,  wore  a  loose  doublet  reaching 
half-way  down  the  leg,  girt  with  a  gold-embroidered  belt. 
Over  this  was  a  short  cloak,  richly  furred  and  laced  with 
gold.  The  shoes  were  the  strangest  article  of  dress.  They 
had  very  long  toes,  pointed  and  twisted  like  the  horns  of  a 
ram;  and  the  fashion  grew  to  so  absurd  a  length  that  the 
toes  were  fastened  by  chains  of  gold  or  silver  to  the  knees. 
A  bonnet  of  velvet,  and  long  hose  fastened  to  the  doublet  by 
very  many  strings,  called  pointSf  completed  the  costume. 
Many  curious  characters,  illustrative  of  the  social  history  of 
the  time,  might  have  been  seen  among  the  Normans ;— the , 
minstrel,  with  his  harp  slung  on  his  shoulder,  a  plate  of  sil- 
ver on  his  arm,  and  a  chain  round  his  neck  bearing  the 
wrist  or  tuning  key;  the  fool  or  jester,  with  his  cap  and 
bells,  his  dress  bf  motley,  and  his  stockings,  one  red  and  one 
yellow;  the  palmer,  or  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land,  his  hat 
bordered  with  cockle  or  scallop  shells,  sandals  on  his  bare 
feet,  carrying  a  staff  shod  with  iron  with  a  palm-branch  on 
the  top ;  the  Saxon  serf,  clad  in  untanned  hide,  with  sandals 
of  boar-skin  and  leathern  bandage  rolled  half-way  up  the 
leg,  wea'  ing  round  his  neck  a  collar  of  brass,  engraved  with 
his  master's  name ;  and  the  Jew,  with  yellow  cap  high  and 
square,  whose  nation,  reaching  England  during  the  Con- 
queror's reign,  though  abhorred,  scouted,  and  plundered  by 
all,  continued  to  drive  their  trade  in  money-lending  until 
the  days  of  the  first  Edward.  The  Norman  ladies  wore  a 
kirtle  or  under-gown  of  silk,  over  which  hung  a  loose  wido- 
sleeved  robe  reaohing  the  ground.'  The  clergy,  whose  pro- 
fessional mark  of  distinction  was  a  heavy  gold  signet  ring, 
often  vied  with  the  gallants  of  the  day4n  the  splendour  and 
fashion  of  their  dress. 

The  Saxon  coinage  was  little  changed.  Some  new  foreign 
coins  came  into  use,  of  which  the  chief  were  the  merk,  worth 
13s.  4d. ;  and  the  aeohin  or  sequin,  an  Italian  coin,  worth 

abuut  9b.  5CL,  ulUUgui;  lUbO  u»o  ujf  luo  v/AuiauoS. 

The  Norman  tongue— rich  in  words  relating  to  war, 
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chivahy,  law,  and  the  sports  of  the  field— being  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court,  speedily  became  that  of  the  church,  the 
halls  of  justice,  and  the  schools,  where,  we  are  told,  the  boys 
construed  their  Latin  lesson  into  French.    There  arose  also 
at  this  time  a  mixed  tongue,  litigm  Franca,  in  which  the 
Normans  advdressed  their  Saxon  servants  and  tenants..  The 
language  of  the  Saxons,  like  the  race  that  spoke  it,  made 
little  progress  during  these  days  of  bondage;  and,  from  its 
intermixture  with  the  French  tongue,  gets  the  name  Semi- 
Saxon,  until  the  reign  of  John.    Ever  since  the  Conquest, 
a  struggle  for  predominance  had  been  going  on  between  the 
Saxon  and  the  Norman  languages.     About  the  time  of 
Magna  Charta  a  reaction  began,  which  ended  in  the  triumph 
of  the  former  tongue.    Three-fifths  of  our  modem  English 
may  be  traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Surnames  were  brought  into  general  use  by  the  Normans. 
They  were  derived  from  various  sources,  of  which  the  most 
fruitful  were  personal  palities,  as  Armstrong,  Whitehead, 
Swift ;  and  occupations  or  trades,  as  Smith,  Falconer,  Tay- 
lor, Miller.  Many  were  formed  from  Christian  names  by 
adding  the  Saxon  son,  as  Wilson;  the  Celtic  Mac  or 
0,  as  Macdonald,  O'Oonnell;  or  the  Norman  Fitz,  as  Fitz- 
gerald. 
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EDWAED  II.  (.on), 1307 


CHAPTER  I. 

HBNBY  II.-OUBTMANTLE. 
Bom  1183  A.D.~Began  to  reign  HM  A.D.-Died  1189  A.D. 


The  name  Plantagonet. 
Henry'a  power  and  early 
Becket'e  riae.     [poUoy. 
Hi8  magnificence. 
Hia  quarrel  with  Henry. 


His  escape  and  murder. 
State  of  Ireland. 
Story  of  Dermot. 
Conquest  of  Ireland. 
Henry's  penance. 


Capture  of  the  Scottlah 
King. 

Henry's  death  and  char- 
acter. 

Changes  In  his  reign. 


_  ^"»n«e8  m  nis  reign. 

J^M  *'^?  f  ''I'  ^l*"'"*'"*'  line  were  Geoffrey  of  AdIo,, 
and  Haud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  Endanrf  Thl        •■  ■ 
derived  from  rianta  GenUtaJiieVtiitl  IrTT  'f 

i'^noefe^KtVtattSt'l-The'r    ^" 
ne  received  the  crown  of  England  at  Westminstflr      n.„ 

tne  evils  which  had  sprung  from  the  taA„i..„^  „,•  '■'■?* 
^tepiie„s  reign.     «e  issued  new coinsTdrovrfrom     '''"' 
England  the  foreign  hirelings,  who  h;i  swL^"^  i„to  the 
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land  during  the  civil  war ;  and-hardest  tt\8k  of  all- 
himself  to  destroy  the  castles  of  the  robber-barons. 

The  story  of  Thomas  I  Becket  fills  more  than  one  half  of 
the  reign.  Tradition  tells  us  that  Gilbert  Becket  was  im-  ^ 
prisoned  in  Palestine ;  that  he  was  set  free  by  a  Saracen  girl 
who  loved  him ;  and  that  she,  feeling  wretched  after  his 
escape,  followed  him  to  England.  She  knew  only  two  English 
words,  London  and  GUbeH :  the  first  gained  for  her  a  pas- 
sage in  an  English-bound  ship ;  and  by  crying  the  second  m 
the  streets  of  London,  she  at  length  found  her  lover.  They 
were  married,  and  Thomas  ^  Becket  was  their  son.  He 
was  educated  for  the  Ohuich,  and  was  soon  made  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury,  a  post  then  worth  XlOO  a  year.  3y 
the  advice  of  the  aged  ?i:heobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Henry  appointed  him  Chancellor,  and  tutor  to  his  son,  and 
he  speedily  became  chief  favourite. 

He  outshone  the  King  by  his  magnificence,  had  m  his 
train  thousands  of  knights,  and  lived  in  the  height  of  the 
luxury  which  the  times  afforded.  His  table  was  free  to  all : 
the  uninvited  guests  were  often  so  many  that  there  were  not 
seats  for  aU,  and  numbers  sat  on  the  floor  upon  clean  straw 
or  rushes.  On  the  death  of  Theobald,  Becket  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  highest  dig- 
nity in  the  Church.  At  once  he  changed  his  conduct.  He 
resigned  his  chancellorship,  became  as  frugal  in  his  style 
of  living  as  ne  had  been  dissolute  and  luxurious,  and 
exchanged  his  gay  train  of  knights  for  the  society  of  a  .  -w 

monks.  .  n  .r.    i?- 

From  this  time  he  began  to  lose  the  iavour  of  the  King. 
Dislike  deepened  into  hatred ;  hatred  burst  into  open  quar- 
rel.   The  rights  of  the  clergy  formed  the  immediate  cause  of 
contention.    Becket  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  the 
first  of  Saxon  race  who  had  obtained  the  primacy  under  the 
Normans.    He  therefore  enlisted  tKe  sympathy  of  ^  his 
countrymen  inhis  struggle  against  the  royal  power.    Henry 
required  that  priests  accused  of  crime  should  be  tried  by  the 
royal  judges.    Becket  opposed  him,  maintaining  the  nght 
of  priests  to  answer  for  their  conduct  on'r  to  the 
1164     courts  of  the  Church.    A  council  held  at  Ciaren- 
A.D.      don  in  Wilts  decided  in  Henry's  favour.    Becket 


BECKBT'S  MUBDER.  ^5 

loFltt  T^ '  ^"'  *^*  "^^^^^^^  ^"^  r^«""^ed,  and  he  fled 
to  France  to  escape  ruin.    After  aix  years  he  was  rton 
ciled  to  Henry,  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  LouTnf 

ITZ  -.^'"T ^  *°  ^«^*°^'  ^'  ^«»"d  the  dolins  of  hL 
see  forfeited.  Henryseemed  unwilling  to  restor7th/m  «n^ 
this  renewed  the  auarrpl  P^^v^*  Tu  ^^^"^o^e  tnem,  and 
«i,n  \..iAi  ^" V"*^'®^-  -Becket  then  excommunicated  all 
who  held  lands  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  Thi 
Kmg,  who  was  in  Normandy  when  the  news  reaS  hTm 

oreaa  T»iio  wiU  free  me  from  this  turbulent  priest  r    p3 
kmgljto,  who  heard  him,  took  an  oath  to  sKi«t  ■  !mi 
travellmK  to  England,  burst  into  the  OathEt  ' 

Stes^r'-  "T  K**"*'  """"y  """deredT;^-    1170 
bte,  seattenng  h»  brains  on  the  steps  of  the  alter       ad 

1  was  spun  from  raw  wnni    ^ru  •   i^  ^'    •^"^^^  clothmg 

N  driven  iC  the  i^T^Sl  ^^^  """'"*•  ""*  J^^™""' 
»  enlist  soKrSfanf  Z?f!f  ,':«'^^?!-^'-- 
remuroke,  surnamed  Stvingbow  •  'RibeT+  WtX'!Jri  "^'^  *i 
fottrice  Fitzgerald,  accepted  hfatf^e!^    ^''^"l*«°;  ""d 
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'  ■  rit»t.pV..n  landed  at  Ba"now  Bay  ^ith  1^  |;»^^[-,»^ 
-00  .rchers,  and  Wexford  fell  before  him.  *^''W™"* /"' 
,  1  Ti  „n  Mine  Stronnbow  with  1200  men.  Watcrtord 
'"Tn  Jn  were^arti  Jby  Btorm,  and  no  effort,  of  the  Iri.^ 
;:!uw'dS^^IoS^'"'  fi.m  the  fortreesos  with  which 
could  disloU^tne"-  ^  their  conquests.    Henry  i.ow 

11 72    tLX  the  usual  route,  from  Milford  Haven  to 
^:l      Watotord ;  and  at  DubUn  ieceive.1  the  homage  of 
the  chieftains.  TheprinccsofUlstcr.uonedisdained 
V    •    •„!     On  his  return  to  EnRland  Henry  appomted 
wrTohn.  a  boy  0   tWve.  to  .he  ior^.ip  «f  the  islanJ 
T^X  i^h  boy  and  hi.  Norman  train  mocked  the  Insh  ch.ef- 
?^n.  al  ftey  »me  to  pay  homage,  and  insulted  them  by 
rekinK  S  board..  Such  treatment  ^^^^f^''^^^^'^''"^^ 
!n^  S  revolts  became  fiercer  and  more  frequent.    These 
:lu  a^TaM  fte  conquest  of  Ireknd.  but  it.  final  suV 

'tryl'l^ J't^^  murder.  Henry  did  penance  at 
his  '"mb%^king  barefoot  through  the  city  he  t  m,,v 
Umsetf  on  the  pavLent  before  the  shrine,  and  was  there 

Tr^t«''::Sra^'he  received  news  of  the  capture 
nf  wZm  Kng  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  surprised  in  a 
mi  J^  Atowfck  Oastle  by  Ghinville.  This  Henry  exult- 
Z\sZm  to  the  mercy  of  reconciled  Heaven  deeming 
i?  a^^g  to  the  notions  of  the  age,  the  direct  fruit  of 
vJ^TJ.  Vffliamwas  not  lel  ,  ,ed  unti  he  «,k,u,w- 
kdeS  his  kingdom  a  flef.  and  himself  a  yassa  of  the  Ei.^- 
1  erown  -a  forced  submission  which  it  is  important  to 
!^meX!for  on  it  Edwaid  I.  founded  his  claim,  to  the 

'"t^H^SeA  on  by  their  -other  and  t...re,ieh 
TTini.  often  defied  hU  power ;  an,'  thediock  of  finding  l^is 
fevo«rHeIn!john.  mentioned  li  a  list  of  rebels,  whom  he 
wntedTo  pardon,  threw  him  into  a  fever  of  which  h 
wat  asKea  TO  pa       ■  ntevraud  received  his 

rimain  oveTwhich  h  sSichard  wept  bitter  but  usele. 
!*!"^'"',°r'l  ( If  his  five  sons-Willium.  Henry.  Geof- 
toKSand  John-only  the  last  two  sm 'ived  Uim. 
S^e  ofhisdaughters.  Maud,  married  Henry.  DukeofSaxony 
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and  thus  became  tho  ancestress  of  the  noble  family  now 
holding  the  English  throne.  ^ 

In  character  Henry  was  the  type  of  his  race.  His  pride 
was  great.  Equally  great  was  his  ambition,  but  tempered  bv 
caution.  His  passion  has  been  calied  the  fury  of  a  savage 
beast.  His  faithlessnesr  was  conccaKd  by  his  winninir 
tongue  and  nleasant  manners.  In  person  he  resembled  his 
ancestor,  the  Conqueror. 

During  this  reign  commerce  was  much  extended.  The 
Crusades  had  introduced  tho  merchandise  of  the  P  ist  and 
gold  spices  gems  and  rich  cloths  adorned  the  scalls  oi 
London.  The  (Continent  received  from  England  flesh,  her- 
rings and  ojsters,  .ead  and  tin,  skins  and  cloths.  Glass  was 
hrst  used  for  the  windows  of  private  houses  1180  a.d.  Six 
circuits  of  justice  were  fixed,  and  three  judges  appointed  to 
each  London  nov  became  the  capital,  the  civil  wars  of 
btephen  s  reign  having  laid  Winchester  almost  in  ruins 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RICAaEI)  I.— C(EUll  DB  LION,  OR  THE  UON-HEARTED.  ^ 
Born  1167  A.D.-Bogan  to  reign  1189  A.D.-Died  IIW  A.D. 


Mon«7  tftiaed  for  a  Cru- 

Mde. 
Sufferings  of  the  Jew«. 


The  Cnwade. 
Richard  In  priion. 
His  return  to  EngUnd. 


His  death. 
Character. 
Effects  of  the  Crusades. 


Orossing  without  deUy  to  England,  Richard  received  hia 
father's  crown  at  Westminster.  But  to  rule  England  was 
not  hia  ambition.  He  burned  to  win  glory  on  the  plains  of 
Palestine,  and  his  earliest  measures  were  undertaken  to  raise 
money  for  a  Crusade.  To  this  he  devoted  the  hoards  of  his 
father  ;  for  this  purpose  he  sold  the  honours  and  offices  in 
his  gift ;  and  gave  up  for  10,000  merks  the  homage  wrested 
by  his  father  from  the  Scottish  King. 

The  Jewp  now  suffered  terrible  woes.  They  were  the  bank- 
ers and  usurers  of  the  age,  and  their  money-chests  were  an  irre- 
sistible temptation.  From  France  their  nation  hadbeen  driven 
with  the  scourge  and  the  axe ;  and,  dreading  like  treatment 
in  England,  they  approached  the  Abbey  on  Richard's  cor- 
onation-day with  splendid  offerings.  Their  presence  roused 
the  mob,  and  the  cry  spread  that  the  King  had  proclaimed 
a  massacre.  Every  Jewish  dwelling  was  soon  in  a  blaze, 
and  the  streets  were  slippery  with  Jewish  blood.  But  York 
Castle  was  the  scene  of  a  darker  tragedy.  Five  hundred 
Jews  had  there  taken  refuge  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  were  besieged  by  the  citizens.  They  offered  money,  but 
in  vain ;  and,  to  baulk  those  who  thirsted  for  their  blood, 
they  hurled  their  treasures  into  the  flames,  slew  their  dear 
ones,  and  then  stabbed  one  another.  A  few  cried  for  mercy, 
and  opened  the  gates;  but  the  rab.ble  rushing  in  put  them  to 
the  sword.  Lynn,  Norwich,  Stamford,  Edmondsbury,  Lin- 
coln also  echoed  the  dying  groans  of  God's  ancient  people. 
The  butchers  received  slight  punishment ;  while  Ricfe&d, 
although  no  doubt  sharing  the  plunder,  declared  by  procla- 
mation that  he  took  the  Jews  under  his  protection.       ^ 

Richard  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  J^rance  thes 
mustered  their  soldiers  on  the  plains  of  Vezelai  in  Buy? 


I  the  Crusadea. 
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g-Jndy.  It  yas  the  third  Crusade.  The  united  j„.  . 
^.e.  numbered  100,000  men.  At  Cr the  J^on 
Kinfp  parted,  to  meet  at  Me«ina  in  SicT   Dur       ,  n  ° 

Place  at  Cyprua.  whe"  ffictrf  w«  n>^n°  d'To  t'"'  *"°' 
of  Wre.  He  rtayed  to  conquTthnrald  a^Tf™ 
captured  the  Kiag,  Isaac  caat  Wm  ;„.'"•  '  f  "'I'  '""""'S 
fetters  of  eUver     nZZ'^i  '."  P™""'  '"^'d  with 

The  mivW  rf  /oo  f?^  J*d°"'  "!*"  '''^  •»■""  "^  the  war. 

tcstedTrf^rtrstrife"^'^"  ^^r  "•«  '"^"t- 
watehed  eve^move^.„i^  f  .k^*^'  "■*  *"«<•«'  Soldan, 

health,  to  return  to  FranI  ZL!  r '^^'"'  '"*'*'"*  "^  "' 
not  to  invade  the  domS  oftlt!^  ''T""f  ""^  '"">"> 
ard  led  the  Orusad^  toTfrf  ^«^-^-  ^'°'^  ^<"^  Kich- 
strove  to  imiXth^  if^'  "'^'*'"«  "P""  Paladin,  who 
walls  of  tS  ZZ^C  «cvere  defeat.  At  last  the 
the  Cross;  bult  ^r^r^^^ ;7,.^^»r« '!>«  soldiers  of 

and  disease,  and  their  ^oS  totaled  r*.^""^'""' 
and  national  jealousy  iUtlitZ^  weakened  by  disunion 
i  which  he  had  nXL  ht^^  "  '  T?  "'"'  *''«  P"^-  ^^^ 
him.  was  forceSlo  t«n  awm  ^'f  "^'^-S  "^fo" 
over  and  the  monarch  of^^^ndtcS^fleT     °^0' 

Nrin.,   undI^t^e  Ze  of  Ch^V"  *■"*  ^'^'  "'  »  " 
Wed  Vienna  in  safet^b^t  ^Z't^^l^^^^' ..  ?^ 

■betrayed  him  into 


ir 


-then  a  mark  of  the  highest  nmk-^ 


•p 
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THE  DEATH  OF  RICHARD. 


the  hands  of  Leopold,  "Dvke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  beaten 
vnth  his  own  hands  in  the  town  of  Acre.  At  first  he  was 
confined  in  the  Castle  of  Tyernsteign,  btit  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.,  who  puirchased  the  chained  Lion  for  ;£60,000, 
flung  him  into  a  cajjtle  in  the  Tyrol.  There  is  a  legend  thafe 
a  French  minstrel,  named  Blondel,  discovered  the  place  of 
Richard's  capuvity.  Wandering  through  the  land,  he  hap- 
pened near  a  grated  window  to  strike  his  harp  to  an  air  of 
Richard's  own  composing.  The  strain  was  answered  from 
within,  and  he  knew  it  was  the  King  of  England  who  sang. 
After  much  debtite,  a  ransom  was  fixed;  100,000  merks 
were  wrung  from  the  English  people ;  and  Richard 
1 1 94    was  free. 

/.i>.  As  yet  the  King  had  spent  only  four  months  in 

England.  He  now  ^ent  little  more  than  two. 
When  he  recovcjred  his  freedom,  he  found  his  crown  of 
England  and  hifj  French  coronets  equally  in  danger.  His 
brother  John,  having  driven  into  exile  the  Regent,  William 
of  Longchamp,  ftimed  at  the  ono  :  Philip  of  France  desired 
the  others ;  and  1;his,  perhaps,  was  the  true  cause  of  his  deser- 
tion at  Acre.  John's  party  melted  away  before  his  brotl  ir's 
presence,  and  he  humbly  sought  for  pardon ;  which  was 
granted  at  the  intercession  of  his  mother. 

The  rest  of  Richard's  reign  was  occupied  by  wars  in 
France,  earned  on  at  the  expense  of  his  English  subjects. 
In  two  years  he  drew  from  this  country  ^1,100,000.  In 
France  he  received  his  death-wound  in  a  mean  quarrel.  A 
treasure  had  been  found  on  the  estate  of  his  vajssal,  Vi- 
domar.  Richard  received  part,  but  demanded  all.  Being 
refused,  he  besieged  the  Castle  of  Chaluz,  from  the  walls  of 
which  an  arrow  Htruck  him  in  the  shoulder.  The  head  was 
extracted  by  an  unskilful  surgeon,'and  mortification  set  in. 
The  castle  being  taken,  the  archer,  Gourdon,  was  brought  a 
captive  to  the  monarch's  dying  bed ;  but  Richard  pardoned 
him.  In  spite  cf  this,  the  unhappy  youth  was  flayed  alive 
by  Richard's  ger  eral.  The  dead  King  was  buried  at  the  feet 
of  his  father  in  Fontevraud:  his  heart  was  bequeathed  to 
the  citizens  of  Rouen. 

The  daring  valour  and  muscular  strength  of  this  prince ; 
his  bright  blue  eyes' and  curling  chestnut  hair ;  his  skill  in 
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music,  and  his  accomplishmente  in  the  poetry  of  the  Tmn 
badouis,  have  made  him  a  favourite  hero  of  histories  a^ 

but  the  King  of  England,  who  spent  six  months  among  hL 
people  dunng  a  reign  of  ten  years,  and  whose  brightest  id^ 

'^^t  Zf  ^^'"^V"^  ^'•'°«^'  *«^«i^h  homes  iTo^ 
^utbe  deemed  unworthy  of  the  nam&  .^-"uuwi. 

«P^rirri^d!r„^''^^^f '^r-    ^^-ytaxes  stirred 
up  a  not  m  London,  headed  by  Fitzosbert,  or  Loncbeard 

who  was  hanged.    The  three  lions  still  se;n  in  tSf^^S 

shield  were  adopted  by  Richard.    The  social  effects^ 

kindlier  feeling  among  the  nations  leagued  in  a  common 

S^  int7  Ztr  '^  ^^  *^  — ^-'  and^o^S 
ncnes  into  England ;  they  drained  the  country  of  those 

resWess  spinte,  whose  broils  convulsed  society  uLasingr 

r«  ^nw     "^^'^  in^Portance,  by  weakening  the  pTefof 

It  w!^.t'  ""^''^  ''^^^'  ^S*»  *«  P«««  i«to  the  halds  of 
the  wealthy  commoners,  they  elevated  the  standing  of  the 

^hich  was  afterwards  established  our  House  of  CommoL 
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CHAPTER  JH   . 

JOHN— SANSTERRB,  OR  LACKLA.KD. 
Born  1166  A.D.— Began  to  reign  1199  A.I>.--Died  1216  A.D. 


John  not  the  heir. 
Loss  of  French  pro- 
vinces. ''* 
Quarrel  with  the  Pope.  ' 
Philip  in  Flanders. 


Magna  Charta. 
Broken  oaths. 
Death. 
Character. 
Notes. 


Richard,  who  left  no  heir,  bequeathed  his  throne  to  his 
brother  John,  Duke  of  Mortaigne.  A  council  held  at  North- 
ampton conjBrmed  the  choice,  afld  John  was  crowned  at 
Westminster.  He  was  not  the  lineal  heir,  for  his  elder 
brother,  Geoifrey,  had  left  a  son, — Artl^ur,  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  now  aged  twelve  years,  This  boy's  claim  was  sup- 
ported by  the  French  King ;  but  at  the  Castle  of  Mirabeau^ 
in  Poitou,  h^  fell  into  the  hands  of  John,  who  cast  him  into 
the  dungeons  of  Rouen.  Here  all  trace  of  him  was^lost.  There 
were  some  who  said  that  John  slew  him  with  his  own  hand. 
Arthur's  sister,  Eleanor,  called  the  Maid  of  Bretagne,  another 
rival,  was  imprisoned  within  Bristol  Castle  till  her  death. 

John,  having  divorced  Joanna,  married  Isabella  of  An- 
gouleme,  the  affianced  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Marche ;  and  this 
seduction,  coupled  with  the  murder  of  Arthur,  roused  against 
him  enemies,  who  soon  stripped  him  of  Normandy,  Anjou, 
and  Maine. 

The  see  of  Canterbury  having  fallen  vacant,  the  monks, 
nominated  John  de  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  the  Pope,  In- 
nocent III.,  elected  Stephen  Langton.  The  monks  yielded 
to  the  Pope  ;  but  John,  defying  the  PontiflF,  drove  them  from 
their  abbeys  and  seized  their  treasures,  because  they  had 
deserted  his  minister  and  favourite,  De  Gray.  This  conduct 
drew  upon  the  country  the  terrors  of  an  interdict.  For  six 
years  there  was  no  worship  in  the  land;  the  churches 
were  closed;  their  silent  bells  rustec*  in  Wq  steeples ; 
the  dead  were  oast  without  prayer  into  unhallowed 
graves ;  the  statues  o^  the  saints  were  shrouded  in 
black.  The  people  groaned  under  the  curse ;  but 
the  King,  unmoved,  visited  Scotland,  Ireland^  and 
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Wales  exacting  homage  and  imposing  tribute     THa  p 
at  last  called  upon  Philip  of  pLce  to  1h?'        !.  ^^^^ 
PIOUS  monarch;  and  then'john  ^    t^S   ';^'^: 
the  6u,uoo  warriors  who  marched  under  iigWpr\r   ?i 
trust  not  one,  he  took  an  oath  of  fealtv  to  L  P  "^"^^ 

to  pay  to  the  Roman  coffers  i^^l^v         ^^P''  ^'^^^"^ 
his  kingdoms  of  England  rdMa^d''  "  ^^"^  "°^  ^- 

proposed'  tltoirthe  It^TV'^'  *^  '^'^^  ^^^^^-^^ 
mission  to  the  "perra  d^^^^^  "^^^^'^  «-^ 

and  the  enraged  rTouJ^^^Lfm^^^^^         "^T' ' 

Adroit  and  SawJ  iJtS^T'r,^  ^"S'''-'*- 
than  the  Normans  slttL  ;„  .^  "^^  *^  P'«»^«  »  ^'"8 

with  favonrTthe  So  ,.t  1.    ''"^^^'  ^^^  *""  '^-^i-'ed 

among  them  aU  the  officesand  fiefttt^L  ?  "'"^"''"''i  ■ 

them  fo  the  rich  hetesl  n?  T  """""•'•  ^«  '»'^™'l 
the  feudal  la^  and  made  n  '"'  ?''^'''P'  "^^O'^^S  *" 
underage.  The  LV^™. J  ".^T '^'"''  "^  ""''  "'Phon" 
dered  thenaselv  ,  ro'dl'^^'  l^^"'  «^''««.<>-.  --'  ^en- 
were  to  the  nobles  "  i^':^^  ■':^rthtZ  "  "-^^ 
of  men  who  inhabited  England  Ire  fowh«?  f'** 
brought  together  by*  common  Lw'  u  *  *"'  '""'• 
the  birth  of  a  new  nation.?^  -f^'  ^***  "«  """y  date 
English  sou.  '""*'  °P'"''  ~'»°"'"  to  «I1  born  on 

wh^A  fCZatt^Sf  '°T^  '^  ""^  ''"^»'«'-  ""d  loss    , 
.wore  tosXn"  W    ?^  "T.^^  "'"'"  fe™Hes. 

i-e  cried,  Ts  weuZv^i.?  ^      '"'"'*  **''^^'"''"'1». 
.    A"  well  may  they  askmj- crown!'    But  he  had 
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to  deal  with  stern  and  resolute  men;  and  though  he  shifted 
and  delayed  while  he  could,  yet  the  loss  of  London,  which 
the  Barons  seized  one  Sunday  when  the  people 
Jam.  16,   were  in  the  churches,  forced  him  to  compliance. 
1215   At  Eunnymead,  between  Staines  and  Windsor,  he 
A,D.      signed  Magna  Charta,  a  document  still  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.    The  most  important  pro- 
vision of  this  Charter  was,  that  no  'freeman  should  be 
arrested,  imprisoned,  outlawed,  or  dispossessed  of  land,  ex- 
cept by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers.'     Besides,  it 
confirmed  the  ancient  charters  of  London  and  other  cities, 
and  granted  to  foreign  merchants  leave  to  reside  in  England 
or  depart  from  it  without  exaction.    Thus  does  God's  mercy 
tur^  evil  into  good.    To  a  reign  among  the  blackest  in  our 
annals  we  can  trace  much  of  the  peace  which  cnerishes  our 
freedom  and  brightens  our  homes. 

John  was  bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  keep  the  Charter ; 
but  oaths  were  nothing  to  him.    He  was  all  courtesy  and 
kindness  at  Runnymead;  but,  when  the  Barons  had  departed, 
he  raved  like  a  madman,  and  cursed  the  day  he  was  bom. 
The  first  tidings  the  Baroi»s  heard  were,  that  the  tyrant, 
having  raised  an  army  of  mercenaries,  was  laying  waste  «he 
land.    The  sky  was  red  with  the  blaze  of  burning  towns  and 
corn-fields :  the  people  fled  to  the  forests  and  hills,    la  de- 
spair, the  Barons  called  Louis  of  France,  who  had  married 
the  niece  of  John,  to  take  the  crown ;  and  then  was  England 
in  peril    On  the  one  hand  were  the  horrors  of  a  second  con- 
quest and  a  new  French  dynasty ;  on  the  other,  the  fury  of 
a  savage,  who,  if  successful,  would  stop  at  no  revenge,  how- 
ever terrible.     The  hand  of  God.  interposed.    Louis  had 
landed  at  Sandwich,  and  John  was  marching  to  meet  him  ; 
but  on  the  shores  of  the  Wash  he  saw  Jiis  money,  his  jewels, 
and  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  swept  away  by 
the  rising  tide ;  and  hia  agitation  brought  on  a 
fever.    Some  writers  say  that  he  died  by  poison  ; 
others,  that  a  surfeit  of  peaches  and  new  ale  laid 
him  on  his  deathbed.    He  died  at  Newark  Castle, 
and  was  buried  at  Worcester. 
Of  John  we  know  nothing  good.    He  was  a  mean  coward, 
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most  faithiess  of  a  faithless  race.  In  person  he  was  taU 
though  corpulent;  and  his  face  was  a  tr.e  picture  of  his 
uegraded  mmA  "■ 

By  bfs  last  wife,  Isabella,  he  left  three  sons-Henrv  Rich- 
IMlt  '^ '  """^  *^'''  daughters-Joan,  Eleanor,  and 

During  this  reign  London  Bridge  was  finished;  letters  of 
credit  were  first  used  in  England;  and  the  cns^m  of  an- 
mially  electing  a  Lord  Mayor  and  two  Sheriffs  of  London 
was  begun,  Henry  Fitzalwyn  being  the  first  Lord  Mayor 
Tue  fisheries  were  now  ^ery  profitable,-the  salmon  of  the 

dally;"  '"""^^  ''  ^'^  '^^"^^^^^  «^-^  ^-S  e«Pe- 
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HENRY  III.— WINCHB8TEE. 
Born  1207  A.D.-Began  to  reign  1216  A.D.-Died  1272  A.D. 


Henry  crowned. 
Defeat  of  Louis. 
De  Burgh  and  Be  Boohes. 
Fall  of  Do  Burgh. 
War  with  France. 


ScotlMU  and  Wales. 
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Battle  of  Evesham. 
Henry  dies. 
His  character. 

Notes. 


Louis  held  London  and  the  Bouthern  counties ;  but  the 
Barons,  whose  feeing  had  changed  on  the  death  of  John, 
rallied  round  young  Henry,  -who  was  at  once  crowned  at 
Gloucester  with  a  plali?.  golden  circlet,  for  the  crown  had 
been  lost  in  the  waves  nC  the  Wash.  All  tnie  Englishmen 
wero  at  the  same  time  commanded  to  wear  round  the  head 
for  a  month  a  white  fillet,  in  honour  of  the  coronation.  The 
King  being  only  ten  years  old,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  ap- 
pointed Regent.  The  first  act  of  the  new  reign  was  to  con- 
firm the  Great  Charter,  its  sixty-one  chapters  having  been 
reduced  to  forty-two. 
Louis  did  not  leave  the  island  without  a  struggle  for  the 
crown,  whi6h  had  been  almost  in  his  grasp ;  but  he 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise  by  a  complete 
defeat  sustained  at  Lincoln.  At  the  same  time  his 
fleet  was  destroyed  at  Calais  by  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
who,  causing  powdered  quicklime  to  be  flung  into 
the  air,  so  that  the  wind  bore  it  into  the  eyes  of  the  French, 
took  advantage  of  the  disorder  to  cut  their  rigging. 

Pembroke  having  died  in  the  third  ^ear  of  his  regency, 

the  power  was  divided  between  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  Peter 

de  Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Poictevin.    They  did 

not  agree,  and  Pandulph,  the  legate,  had  much  trouble  in 

preventing  an  open  quarrel.   However,  when  Henry 

1223     was  declared  of  age  at  seventeen,  De  Burgh  be- 

A.D.      came  chief  favourite  ;  and  De  Roches,  feeling  his 

cause  grow  weak,  took  the  pilgrim's  staff  for  the 
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granted  for  an  expedition  to  France,  on  condition  that  Henry 
should  ratify  the  Charter  for  the  third  time.    Sir 
Edward  Coke  tells  us  that  it  has  been  ratified  in    1225 
all  thirty-two  times.    The  expedition  failed  to  re-      a.d. 
cover  Poitou  and  Guienne,  which  Louis;  had  seized ; 
and  Henry  incurred  the  charge  of  having  wasted  his  own 
time  and  the  people's  money  in  idle  revelry.    He  cast  the 
^  blame  on  De  Burgh,  who  speedily  fell  into  disgrace.    An 
account  of  money  received  during  his  time  of  office  was  de- 
manded :  he  could  not  give  it,  and  fled  to  the  altar  of  Boi- 
sars  Church ;  whence  he  was  carried,  half  naked  and  tied  on 
a  horse,  to  London.    The  King,  fearing  that  this  violation 
of  a  sanctuary  would  rouse  the  anger  of  the  priests,  sent  him 
back,  but  ordered  the  Sheriff  to  blockade  the  building,    A 
moat  was  dug,  palisades  were  raised  round  the  church,  and 
in  forty  days  hunger  forced  Hubert  to  yield.    Transferred 
from  prison  to  prison,  he  at  length  escaped  to  Wales,  and 
after  some  time  made  his  peace  wita  the  King. 

Besides  the  expedition  akeady  noticed,  Henry,  at  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  his  mother,  who  had  married  her  old 
lover,  the  Count  of  Marche,  engaged  in  a  second 
war  with  Louis.    The  battles  of  Taillebourg  and     1242 
Saintes,  though  not  decisive,  inclined  the  balance      a.i>. 
in  favour  of  the  French  King;  and  truces,  often 
broken,  often  renewed,  led  to  a  peace,  by  which  Henry  re- 
ceived Limousin,  Perigord,  and  Querci,  as  an  equivalent  for 
Normandy,  Maine,  Aiyou,  and  Poitou,  siill  held  by  Louis. 

With  Scotland  the  sword  was  never  drawn  during  this 
long  reign,  although  there  were  many  disputes  about  the 
three  northern  English  counties.  Two  royal  alliances  united 
the  sister  kingdoms :  Joan,  Henry's  eldest  sister,  was  mar- 
ried to  Alexander  11 ;  and,  at  a  later  date,  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  to  Alexander  III  The  armies  of  the 
English  Kmg  often  traversed  Wf  Jss ;  but  the  Welsh  princes 
still  held  their  mountain  thrones  uuconquered. 

Henry's  fondness  for  the  Poictf;vins,  who  swarmed  around 
the  restored  De  Rocaes,  and  the  Proirengals,  who  had  flocked 
into  England  when  their  countrywoman,  Eleanor,  became 
Its  queen,  roused  \  tie  spirit  of  the  nation.    The  Barons  re- 

Vfllftiil    iiTi/lAn    Q«»-»«^..     J-    m  _  _ -_  i  n I       T?  -     »«•*--  -  - 
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band  of  Eleanor,  the  King's  sister.  His  desertion  of  his  royal 
brother-in-law,  together  with  the  departure  for  Germany  of 
Richard,  Henry's  younger  brother,  who  had  won  laurels  in 
the  fourth  Crusade,  and  had  just  been  created  King  of  the 
Romans,  shook  the  throne,  and  raised  the  hopes  of  those 
who  desired  its  overthrow. 
At  Westminster  the  Barons  came  to  the  council  in  full 

armour ;  and,  when  they  again  assembled  at  Oxford, 

1258    in  what  is  called  'the  Mad  Parliament,'  they  ap- 

A.D.      pointed  a  committee  of  twenty-four  to  reform  the 

state.  This  committee  enacted— l.Jhat  four  knights 
should  come  to  Parliament  to  represent  the  freeholders  of 
every  county ;  2,  That  sheriffs  should  be  chosen  annually  by 
vote ;  3.  That  accounts  of  the  public  money  should  be  given 
every  year ;  4.  That  Parliament  should  meet  three  times  a 
year— in  February,  June,  and  October.  But  reform  was 
delayed  by  disui^on  among  the  Barons ;  and  the  King  of 
France,  being  chosen  umpire,  gave  decision  in  Henry's 
favour.  This  kindled  the  civil  war.  Leicester  held  London; 
and,  when  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  rang  out,  the  citizens 
flocked  round  his  banner  with  riot,  the  pillage  of  foreign 

merchants,  and  the  murder  of  unhappy  Jews.  At 
May  14,    Lewes,  in  Sussex,  Henry  was  defeated  and  taken 

1264  prisoner.     Prince  Edward  gave  himself  ip  next 
A.D.      day.    A  treaty,  called  *  the  Mise  of  Lewes,'  was 

made  for  the  liberation  of  the  King,  but  was  never 

fulfilled.    Henry  and  his  two  sons  remained  in  close  custody. 

Early  in  the  following  year  a  Parliament  was  called  by 

Leicester ;  to  which  he  summoned,  along  with  the 

1265  prelates,  barons,  and  knights  of  the  shire,  repre- 
A.D.      sentatives  from  cities  and  boroughs.    This  was  the 

first  outline  of  ^ur  modern  Parliament,  the  first  two 

classes  corresponding  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  last  two  to 

the  House  of  Commons. 

Prince  Edward,  having  escaped  from  his  guards,  met 

Leicester  at  Evesham  in  Worcestershire.      The 

1265    battle  raged  long  and  bloodily.    The  captive  King, 

AJ).      who  had  been  forced  into  the  field  by  Leicester, 

fell  slightly  wounded,  and  would  have  been  killed 

if  he  had  not  cried  Qxit^  '  I  am  Henrv  of  Winphpsf  i  >•. 
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The  body  of  Leicester,  who  died  fighting  over  hi«  1!  ?. 
was  mutilated  by  the  victors.  ^  '  '*'*^  '*""' 

mie  crown  sat  firmly  now  on  the  monarch's  head  and  fh. 

om'^'w  "^r  •'  *^r^"^^  Edward  joinertheSe 

fJi'  ^^f    P.''"^^  ^^'  '^""'^  absence  Henry  died  wTn 
out  by  the  troubles  of  a  reimi  —th^  inn ,,00/'  ' 

except  that  of  George  IIL  ^'"^''^  '"  ""^  ^^^^' 

In  character  weak  and  credulous,  Henrv  has  h^r^n  w««,«^ 

The  introduction  of  tKe  linen  manufacture  bv  some  Flpn, 
ings  the  use  of  leaden  watei  pipes,  and  of  candles  ^£7; 
wooden  torches,  were  among  the'improveL^Sf  th^^tn 
A  license  to  dig  coal,  a  mineral  whose  abundance  „  RHtf "' 
has  so  much  advanced  our  national  weSZ  ^  ™t 
grafted  to  the  people  of  Newcastr  m& '  lo  "lef 
hzs  re,gn  our  gold  coinage.    Science  was  much  b^eSb^ 
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While  in  the  Holy  Land,  Edward  was  stabbed  with  a  poi- 
soned dagger,  by  an  infidel.  Tradition  ascribes  his  recovery 
to  the  affection  of  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Oastile,  ho  sucked 
the  poison  from  the  wound.  His  crusading  exploits  were 
few  and  insignificant,  and  he  left  Palestine  after  a  stay  of 
eighteen  months.  In  Sicily  he  heard  of  his  father's  death, 
but  his  homewai|d  journey  was  delayed  by  a  disturbance  in 
Guienne.  Here  a  tournament,  between  Edward  and  the 
Count  of  Chalons,  ended  in  a  serious  affray,  in  which  the 
English  knights  were  victors.  Before  passing  into  England, 
Edward  arranged  with  the  Countess  of  Flanders  a  quarrel, 
which  had  long  interrupted  the  trade  in  English  wool,— a 
commodity  highly  prized  by  the  Flemish  cloth-merchants. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  crowned  at  "Westminster  two 
years  after  Henry's  death.  Alexander  of  Scotland  was  pre- 
sent, and  received  £5  a  day  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 
The  great  aim  of  Edward's  ambition  was  to  conquer  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  thus  unite  under  his  sway  the  whole 
island. 

Many  English  princes  had  tried, to  subdue  Wales,  but 
without  success.  Among  the  crags  and  forests  of  Snowdon 
and  Plynlimmon,  the  mountain  race  baffled  the  Norman 
spears  and  defied  pursuit.  Merlin  had  prophesied  that, 
when  money  was  made  round,  a  prince  of  Wales  should  be 
crowned  in  London.  The  time  had  come;  a  brave  prince 
held  Arthur's  throne ;  R'ad  Welsh  hopes  were  high.-  When 
Edward  demanded  homage,  Llewellyn  refused  with  disdain. 
But  it  was  the  pride  that  goes  before  a  fall.  For  five  yMrs 
the  English  King  traversed  the  land  with  foreign  troops, 
skilled  in  mountain  warfare  :   Llftwfillvn  hpld  mif  Virnvnhr  • 
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but  Im  dej»     whfle  dofenu  iig  the  passage  of  the 
Wye,  r    \  i   the  doom  of  Weish  independence.     1«°*« 
In  mo'      V  of  uia  hopet*,  his  ;    id  Wf.a  sent  to      ^^' 
London,     lit  u,  crowned  with  ivy,  '>  was  fixed  upon  the 
TowT-gate.    His  brothei  Da  t  for  a  while;  but, 

belli  deliverea  up  by  his  owm  ounjirjrmon,  he  was  hanged 
by  0  ler  jf  tL  conqueror.  Edwaru  k  charged  with  f  mas- 
sacre of  the  Welsh  b"  Is  at  Oonway,  lest  their  songs  should 
preserve  the  si  irit  t  ancient  fi  ^edom  among  the  people. 
Upon  this  story,  whether  it  is  true  or  false,  our  poet  Gray 
founded  his  cele  orated  Ode.  The  title  Trince  of  Wales,' 
borne  by  the  eldet  son  of  the  British  sovereign,  was  first 
given  to  the  young  Edward,  wh'    -as  born  ^t  Caernarvon. 

The  death  of  Margaret,  'the      ..A  of  Norway,'  confused 
the  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown.    Thirteen  c       )etitors 
ai)peared;  but  the  claims  of  two,  John  Bali*    ana  Robert 
Bruce,  were  superior.    These  were  deacendants  of  David,  a 
younger  brother  of  William  the  Lion,  Balir^  being  the  grand- 
son of  the  eldest  daughter,  Bruce  the  son  of  the  second. 
Edward  claimed  a  right  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that 
William  the  Lion,  when  the  captive  of  Henry  II,  had  acknow- 
ledged himself  a  vassal  of  the  English  crown,  and 
that  Bichard  L  had  no  right  to  sell  the  deed  of    12^2 
vassalage,  since  it  wa«  not  his  property,  but  that  of      a.d. 
all  English  sovereigns.    On  this  pi    ence  to  meddle 
with  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  Edward  appointed  Balit^i  King. 
Soon  after  these  events,  a  naval  war  arose  between  I^  ranee 
and  England.    It  sprang  from  a  quarrel  among  sailors  at 
Bayonne.    An  Englishman  having  slain  a  Norman,  the  Nor- 
mans seized  an  English  ship  and  dragged  out  of  it  a  pas- 
senger, whom  i'l  revenge  they  hanged  topmast  high.    The 
sailors  of  the  Cinque  Ports  joined  in  the  quarrel;  privateers 
swarmed  in  the  Channel  And  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  en- 
gagements, in  which  the  English  were  generally  victorious, 
frequently  occurred.    Edward,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  was 
summoned  to  France ;  but  he  refused  to  appear,  and  pre- 
pared for  war.    His  supplies  were  derived  partly  from  the 
plunder  of  the  Jews,  and  partly  from  heavy  taxes.    He 
raised  the  wool  tax  firom  half  a  merk  to  five  on  eveiy  sack, 
and  twice  he  seized  and  sold  all  the  hides  and  wool  in  the 
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itorei  of  the  London  merchante.  The  fleet  lay  at  Ports- 
month,  but  the  King,  when  about  to  embark,  was  forced  to 
tuni  by  a  Welsh  rebellion;  and,  that  being  crushed,  a 
ScoUish  revolt  claimed  bis  presence. 

Baliol,  called  npeatedly  to  London  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct!;, found  his  vassAlage  so  irksome  that  ho  rose  in  arms. 
But  his  feeble  resistance  was  soon  subdued:  he  was  de- 
throned, Mid.  was  after  some  time  allowed  to  retire  to  Nor- 
mandy.    Edward  marched   through   Scotland  to  Elgin, 
exacting  homage;  and,  on  his  depaiiure,  left  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  guardian  of  the  land.    War  soon  broke  out  again; 
but  the  story  belongs  to  Scottish  history.    Its  heroes  were 
Wallace,  and  Bruce  the  grandson  of  Baliol's  rival ; 
1308    and  it  resulted  in  the  independence  of  Scotland. 
A.D.      Three  yean  before  this  event  Edward  recovered  by 
treaty  the  province  of  Guienne,  of  which  he  had 
been  cheated  &y  th^  French  King. 

The  news  that  Bruce  had  been  crowned  at  Scone  roused 

.the  old  warrior  of  England,  and  the  kst  effort  of  his  life 

was  to  reach  Scotland.    He  lay  long  at  Carlisle 

Jnly  7.     on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  died  at  Burgb  on  Sands. 

1 307    His  hist  wish  was,  that  his  bones  should  be  carried 

A.i>.      at  the  head  of  the  army  as  it  marched  onward. 

His  first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  who  died  in  1290, 

left  four  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  afterwards  Edward 

IL;  his  second,  Margaret  of  France,  bore  him  a  daughter 

and  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Thomas. 

Edward  possessed  many  good  qualities.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier,  a  sagacious  and  successful  statesman.  But  cruelty^ 
revenge,  and  excessive  ambition  seem  to  have  been  insepa- 
rable from  the  character  of  the  early  Plantagenets.  His 
persou  was  tall  and  msyestic.  *    , 

The  chief  constitutional  changes  of  this  reign  were,— 
1.  That  no  aid  or  tax  was  to  be  levied  by  the  Sovereign 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament;  2.  That' the  Commons 
began  to  couple  with  their  grants  of  money  petitions  for 
the  redress  of  their  grievances,— a  practice  which  gradually 
changed  into  tha  power  of  proposing  new  laws. 

The  Jews,  having  drunk  the  cup  of  suffering  to  its  bitterest 
dregs,  were  banished  from  the  kingdom  in  1290,    Gold* 
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«nitU  from  Lombardy,  who  eun«  to  Uikt,  their  ohiM  m 
money-tendm  »d  token,  gave  a  name  to  LomUrd  sS^t 

lookijg-gUaaee  from  Vemce,  were  now  introduced  •  whUe  th. 
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ly  the  amoke.  The  regdia  of  Scothmd  and  the  anS 
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SPAIN. 

ALPH0H8O  X.,  died 1384 

SABfCRo  nr.,  died.. 1294 

PEBDIITAND  IV. 


BODOIPH,  died. 1293 

A50IMUg,died „ 1298 

ALBEBT. 

POPES. 

GBEGOEY  X.,  died. 1276 

IinrOCEHT  v.,  died..... 1376 

ADEUH  v.,  died. ...1276 

JOHar  XXI.,  died 1277 

HICHOIAS  m.,  died. 1230 

lURTIH  17.,  med. i^ 

HOHOBIUS  IV.,  died. 1287 

HICH0LA8  IV.,  died. 1292 

CELBSTOr  v.,  died. 1294 

BpHIFACB  VIIL,  died. 1308 

BENEDICT  XI.,  died. 1304 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EDWAtlD  II.— CAEBNABVON. 
Bom  19dl  A.D.-Begaii  to  reign  1307  A.D.-Bied  1397  A.D. 


Bole  of  Oavetton. 
The  Ordainex*. 
Baonocklnmi. 
Famine  and  plagu*. 
Tho  Spensen. 


Qaanel  of  the  Eicf  and  Queen. 

Edward  deUironed. 

His  murder. 

Hli  obariuster. 

Koten 


The  bonee  of  Edward  I.  were  buried  at  Westminster.  The 
Scottish  war  was  abandoned.  So  much  for  tho  wishes  of 
a  dead  King.  Piers  Gaveston,  a  Gascon,  the  vicious  com- 
panion of  young  Edward's  boyhood,  was  recalled  from  exile; 
and  to  him  was  committed  the  regency  <rf  the  kingdom,  while 
Edward  sailed  to  Boulogne  to  marry  Isabella,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Philip,  King  of  France.  The  splendour  of 
Gaveston  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Barons;  the  nicknames 
which  he  showered  on  them  roused  their  angier.  Twioe  the 
weak  King  banished  him;  twice  he  was  recalled  to  his 
honours;  but  the  confederate  nobles,  headed  by  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  seizfed  him  at  Scarliorough  Castle,  and  caused  his 

head  to  be  struck  off  at  Blacklow-hill,  near  War- 

1310    wict    Before  the  death  of  tho  favourite,  a  Parlia- 

A.D.      ment,  sitting  sword  in  hand,  appointed  a  council  of 

twenty-one  peers  to  manage  the  king's  household 
and  to  reform  the  Government.  These  peers  were- called 
Ordainers. 

Linlithgow,  Roxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  Perth  had  been 
taken  by  Bruce,  when,  to  save  Stirling,  which  was  sorely 

befeet,  Edward  marched  northward.    Bruce,  with 

June  34,   30,000  picked  men,  met  and  routed  the  chivalry  of 

1314    England  on  the  field  of  Bannockbum.    Five  years 

A.D.      after,  the  English  King  besieged  Berwick,  *the 

key  of  Scotland;'  but  again  he  failed,  and  a  truce 
was  made.    About  the  same  time  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of 

the  Scottish  King,  landed  in  Ireland,  and  at  Car- 
^  ^  ^  ^    rickfergus  was  crowned  King.    He  held  Ulster  for 
^'^'      two  years,  when  his  death  in  battle  at  Fagher, 
near  Dundalk,  restored  the  English  ascendency. 
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The  years  1314  and  ISlfi  were  darkened  by  the  miseries 
of  famine.  Even  the  royal  table  was  scantily  supplied  with 
bread.  The  poor  fed  on  roots,  horses,  and  dogs.  Thebrew^ 
eries  were  stopped,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  grain.  Plague 
foUowed  the  famine.  The  nobles  dismissed  crowds  of  their 
retamers  :.these  had  no  resource  but  robbery.  Ruin.  piUace 
and  bloodshed  lilled  f  he  land. 

Edward's  new  favourites  were  the  Spensers,  son  andfather- 
who,  acting  the  same  paoi;  as  Gaveston,  met  a  similar  fate! 
It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  story.  The  elder  was  gib- 
beted at  Bristol ;  the  younger  at  Hereford. 

The  execution  of  Lancaster,  who  was  beheaded  at  Ponte- 
fract,  had  ahready  shown  that  Gavestor/s  death  rankled  in  the 
King's  breast.  But  the  Lancaetrian  party  stiU  survived  and 
neweveats  stirred  it  to  more  vigorous  life.  There  was  an  open 
quarrel  between  Edward  and  his  Queen.  She  fled  to  France  • 
her  son  followed ;  Lord  Mortimer,  an  adherent  of  Lancaster' 

lla^T'  ^^^  ^*^*^  ^°*  long  until  ..e  Queen  landed  on 
the  Suffolk  coast  with  a  foreign  army.    The  King  escaped 
into  Wales;  but  soon  surrendering,  it  was  declared 
m  Parliament  that  he  reigned  no  longer,  and  that    jan  18 
his  son  held  the  sceptre  m  his  stead.    From  castle     1327 
to  castle  the  dethroned  monarch  was  removed,  until      a  d 
within  the  walls  of  Berkeley  keep'he  died  by  vio- 
lence.    Nothing  more  is  known  than  that  fearful  shrieks 
broke  the  stillness  of  one  awful  night,  and  on  the  next 
monimg  the  citizens  of  Bristol  were  caUed  to  look  on  the 
distorted  face  of  him  who  had  once  been  King  of  England. 
The  co^se  was  privately  buried  at  Gloucester.  His  children 
were  ^ward,  his  successor;  John,  who  died  young;  Jane, 
malned  to  David  IL  of  Scotland ;  and  Eleanor 

Edward  was  fickle  and  indolent.  His  days  were  spent  in 
hunting,  hi»  nights  in  revehy,  while  the  government  of  hia 
kingdom  was  left  to  favourites.  His  figure  resembled  that 
of  his  warlike  father. 

Buring  this  reign  earthenware  came  into  use.  The  inte- 
rest of  money  was  46  per  cent.  Bills  of  exchange  were 
introdiwed,  and  the  first  commercial  treaty  was  made  b- 
tween  England  and  Venice.  Other  events  were  the  siippres-' 
Bim  of  the  Templars  and  the  foundation  of  Dublin  Univcr- 
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sity.    It  was  in  1308  that  Tell  achievecl  the  independence 
of  Switzerland. 
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EDWARD  ni:—WlNDSOH. 
Bora  im  A.D.~BegMi  to  rtign  1897  A.D.-Wed  1877  A.D. 


InTMlon  of  the  Soots. 
Pall  of  Mortlmef. 
Scottish  wwr. 
War  with  Prance. 
Battle  of  Crefi7. 


NevU'eCroea. 
Calais. 
The  Plague. 
BatUe  of  Polotien. 
Captive  Kings. 


Death  of  the  Black  Prince 
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The  young  Edward  aid  the  council  of  regeuOT  were  tut  th„ 

A  Scottiah  army  myaded  the  northern  couiitiea.    It  w«, 
Mt  to  fol  ow  their  rapid  moTemente,  for  t^  wereTll 

Z'^C"''^'"'!'^  ""~P*  •  ^  of 'oati^aTrverv 
™ddle-bow    Edward  offered  faiighthood.;witt/i(»  ,  I^. 
forlrfe.to  h.m  who  .hould  discover  their  route  l^oZ 
R.kehy  won  the  pme,  and  led^tho  Engliah  ffing"  "he 

batUo  followed.    li,  the  dead  of  the  fiiUi  nigS^"the  Scot^ 

Sco^d  S'r^'X  '*\'^T.*?"«'««'«'i  "cbiowledged 
acouand  to  be  a  dutincl  and  independent  kingdom     The 
treaty  was  cemented  by  the  marriMe  of  Jan.  hTb-    • 
sister,  to  the  Scottish' Wnee.  I^^        ^'  ""'  ^"«' 
medium  of  this  peace;  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Kent 
uncle  of  the  Kmg;  and  the  growing  manhood  of  Mw^M 
now  eighte^.,  overthrew  the  power  ofXteUa  ^d  W 
favourite  He  was  seised  in  Nottingham  Oastte  MdTn^ 
upon  the  elms  of  Tyburn :  she  diSg^  o"t  the  «mtt 
twenty^KivM.  yeam  of  her  life  in  h»  mamdon  o?5^ 
where  the  Etog  paid  her  a  formd  viwt  once  Z^ 

Ifc!  fc  I.-  "*  ^^°^  "^°«  «  "wM  push  for  the  thnme 
which  hui  craven-spirited  father  had  held  as  a  v^  ofC 

tod  l«d«ege  to  Berwick  The  Eegeut  mo^T  * 
^!  wifl'^  »  fPortant,  pad  Was  met  at  Hali-  ^'^f  »». 
dco-bill  by  the  English  King,  who  supported  BaltoL     1S33 

TherewasfoughtabatHesodisMtronstotheS       *•»•   ' 

(W)  y  » 
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that  BttJioI  gained  the  crown,  and  the  eastern  lowland  coun- 
ties south  of  the  Forth  were  for  a  time  under  the  sway  of 
Edward. 

To  unite  in  his  person  the  crowns  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land was  the  greatest  effort  of  Edward's  policy.  The  three 
sons  of  Philip  IV.  ha^  died  heirless ;  and  Edward  of  Eng- 
^nd  and  Philip  of  Valois  vere  rivahi  for  the  vacant  throne. 
Edward  s  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Philip  IV. :  Philip  was 
the  nephew  of  that  monarch.  The  SaUc  law,  which  enacted 
that  no  female  could  inherit  the  throne,  stood  in  Edward's 
way,  knd  Philip  was  elected.    The  English  King  seized  all 

^^jT^^*"^*"*  "*  **"  kingdom,  pawned  his  crown 

1338    and  his  jewels,  quartered  on  his  royal  shield  the 

A.D.      golden  lilies  of  France,  and  sailed  to  the  Continent 

to  assert  his  rights  on  the  battle-field.    Two  cam- 

1340     paigns  were  indccisiye.    A  naval  victoiy  at  Sluyg, 

A.P.      on  the  Flemish  coast,  was  gained  by  the  English ; 

but  they  wefe  beaten  back  from  the  walls  of  Tour- 
nay,  and  a  truce  for^a  year  was  made.  Again  the  war  was 
renewed ;  again  it  fai'sd.  But  in  the  seventh  year  an  Eng- 
lish army  entered  Guienne.  Edward  landed  in  Normandy 
with  another,  and  bent  his  march  towards  Calais.  He 
passed  the  Seine  and  the  Somme  in  the  face  of  French  sol- 
diers; and  the  way  to  Calais  was  opened  by  the  victory  of 
CrcQy. 

The  morning  of  the  battle  broke  with  storm  and  rain,  light- 
ning and  thunder,— a  fitting  prelude  for  a  day  of 
Aug.ae,  blood.  It  was  not  uirtil  five  in  the  afternoon  that  the 
1346    cavahyofPrance  under  Count  Alenijon,  with  a  band 
4  A.D.      of  Genoese  cross-bow  men,  advanced  to  attack  the 
EngUsh  lineg.  They  were  met  by  oloudsof  cloth-yard 
shafts  from  bows  of  Ei^h  yew,  and  their  ranks  wavered. 
Still  the  shower  poured  on;  horses  and  men  rolled  on  the 
tiarth,  and  the  cavalry  retired  in  conftiM6n.    The  men-at- 
arms  now  engaged;  the  second  lines  advanced,— Prance  and 
England  were  locked  in  a  deadly  struggle.    Edward,  who 
watched  the  fight  from  a  windmill,  felt  so  sure  of  victory  that 
he  refused  to  send  aid  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
who  was  sordy  pressed  in  the  front  of  the  battle.    *  No  !* 
said  he ;  *  lot  thfj  boy  win  his  spurs :  his  shall  be  the  glory 
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S^^Jrerwhi":*^^^'*  ««»  «»  P-r^  the 
honemen;  hi.  htirJ^J^f'f  J"»  «"d  h"  routed 

hone  ie  «HiewMkUllr^w^!^/"' """""i  "m;  the 

Eleven  prince,,  twelve  Sid,W|T.Sf*  ""  ^°'^  *"■* '''  ^^t 

theoMnngeoftheneTdav  5^ t^"."  **"•  t^Me  and 
In^  w  among  the  .Wn  w.  »  I  *??  *"""*  ^"8  of  Bohe- 
attendaH  t4ti  X^  WdTi^ '"•'"*,''  •»"'"  •^«'" 

/M  rfi«H  'I  ««v»'4^  »S  L'^i!"  ''"''  t*"  »o«i« 
were  firrt  uwd  at  Or^T  "™'""  "^  '  "•>«  "ort 

batS.  oS/^^-jy^  -"onths^^^^^^^       fonght  the 
TCRained  hie  throne  im,.i.5^    f  ^"*'"'>  having 
France;  bnt  he^«'d^^!^  ^§^^  "  'he  afly  of    Oct  i, 
Philippk  of  auCi  r^*^  ""^  '^  Priwner  by    '^  "' 
band.  «"'»»1*.  •  Qtteea  worthy  of  her  wilike  W 

The  conqueror  at  Craev  .f  ™~  • 
ra«edno«o»„de,di„c^„:*.^^ '7^  Calais.  He 
for  twelve  montha  he  ground  thtl"  **"""  *'""="y.  but 
^"i  of  Ikmine.  and  th™  fot^*tS^»  '■»"  *»•«  'W  tor- 
He  ptaoed  a  Oolony  of  hfe  aJTeuW^  •  °T  *''«''  S^^ee. 
for  more  than  two  centarieTaftr™^  ""  *''*  '^^y-  «hich, 
»«t  fo^the  e^H,  ofX^r    "*• '"  »  Ao-'ishing 

oi;th^  ^^nl^i^^iX  "Telf'^-'Sf"™'*''*  •"««* 

Black  Phgne,  which  had  a^nt  „™  a  "'*""»'  "^""i  'ho 
a-wps,  b«>ke  out  in  Pran^'ln'^'?"' "'«  »»»"'  of 
chnroh-yardB  were  soon  S-  ISl  ^*'""'-  ^""^  ^^n-ion 
dead  cattle  laywttZ  "Tl.,*'^"*''''"'  the  conntrrthe 

teuJeetoodeti&^tnowe?  S^Hi/l"  f  ^'''^"'"d 
day;  the  rich  ahut  theiWlv^Ti  '  ""^  '"""^ode  in  the 
wailing  and  deaotatioS^rf .«««,  wlitaT  caeties  ;- 
the  peetilerice.  NZymZ^^*^'  ^^^  ^^^  mowed 
Porished,fi,rplag„eTXaw  h^r.'  '"''.'"'*«™  had 
who  had  escaped  left  ZZnT^.TJ'"'  '^''  ""»" 
.f  owed  to  moulder  awav  fiTL  Pi""''*  wera  often 

'"e  exorbitant  wagea  rjSe  ^;vri°^„„T?S:  _*?..P«^ 
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food  rose  fourfold.  A  common  feeling  ascribed  this  disaster 
to  the  long  toe-points  :^nd  curled  beards  of  the  men,  and  to 
the  masculine  dreta  assmuedjby  the  belles  of  the  day ;  and 
laws  to' curb  extravaganee  in  dress  were  enacted.  A  set  of 
enthusiasts,  too,  called  Flagellants,  came  from  Hungary,  an'd 
paaatid  through  the  country,  lashing  themselves  till  the  blood 
ran  down  their  shouldera,  that  the  plague  might  be  stayed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plagues,  which  from  time 
to  time  visited  England,  were  rendered  more  virulent  and 
lasting  by  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  houses,  the  streets, 
and  the  persons  of  the  people.  Qood  ventilation,  proper 
sewerage,  wholesome  food,  and  the  abundant  use  of  water, 
have  banished  from  our  shores  the  terrible  phigue,  which 
still  lurks  in  some  close  and  filthy  cities  of  the  East,  and 
have  much  lessened  the  violence  of  those  epidemic  diseases 
with  which  God  is  pleased  still  to  smite  the  nation. 

Philip  of  France  (had  died,  and  his  son  John  ruled.  The 
war  was  renewed  in  1355,  chiefly  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  called  the  Black  Bince  from  the  coIqut  of 
his  armour.  The  first  campaign  was  occupied  in  wasting 
the  provinces  round  Bordeaux ;  the  second  was  signalized  by 
the  battle  of  Poictiers.  The  Prince  had  pierced  too  far  into 
the  centre  of  France,  and  on  his  return  found  an  army,  seven 
times  as  large  as  his  own,  between  him  and  Bor^ 
Sept.  18,  deaux.  A  brave  fight  was  his  only  resource.  For- 
1366    tunately  for  him  the  battle-ground  was  among 

JLD.  vineyards,  which  impeded  the  French  cavidry.  As 
at  Cre^,  the  English  archers  won  the  day.  Pro- 
tected by  the  hedges,  they  poured  upon  the-  French  ranks 
shafts  which  no  armour  could  resist  T^e  first  and  second 
divisions  of  the  French  fell  back  -,  the  King  on  foot  led  on 
the  third,  but  was  beaten  to  the  ground  aiid  made  prisoner 
with  his  young  son.  Father  and  son  were  led  to  England 
by  the  triumphant  Edfpird 

There  were  thus  two  royal  captives  in  Englaud,~David  of 
Scotland,  ransomed  in  1357,  the  eleventh  year  of  his  im- 
prisonment ;  and  John  of  France.    The  latter  was 
-1360     freed  by  the  treaty  of  Brdigny^  called  *  The  great 

A.i>.      peace,'  by  which  Edward  renounced  all  claim  to 
the  French  crown,  retaining,  instead  of  his  ancestral 
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nm  or  laa  bwtish  nation.  |oi 

John :  but  fAiUno  in  •.«;—  av  ,  *^   *"  *"*•  ransom  of 

Mu ,  wuv,  lauing  to  raise  this  sum  Ha  rAfiii.n».i  *   i.« 
tiv  ty,  and  died  at  th«  sUtr^T       'i      '^^wmed  to  his  cap- 

debt «Dd shatteredhui hodS^    H. „       ' ^T^  '^ "'"» 

England  .hen,t  .^'L  ^tl'^ZlX^^' 
cousm,  Joan  of  Kent  anH  !«»  «  «  ,  ??^  marned  his 

the  time  that  L  StSe  FLTdZlh""^*^  k  ^'° 
grew  weak.    One  bv  on«  th..      ■        '  ""  ^1^^  <»"»« 

of  bu  once  mighty  French  poeseJoaa^l^  if 3^'  ""'^: 
Bayonne  alone  were  hia.     Hi.Ttrd.r^erelS^^'' 

grJed  ben^h  tl  ™"^f  AKlS^'f  -ind  wa.de. 
.^tlt:l?a^SZ"iSeS^5 

^tz  ^b^ -hSSt^-^  w^t:^:^K: 

Vork.  were  his^rd!:SnSLr^-*'  ""^  ^-^  o^ 

Inecharacterof  Edward  wan  ffAn/1     -a 
and  merciful ;  and  wT^oarTnS'if  ^^'  '"a  brave,  wi.e, 

wfonght  ^^^^z'^TSz^scii::'. 

common  danger  and  a  common  glory  unitS  S    ^ 
00,  the  use  of  Norman-Rench   n  the  ZS  rf  l.w '?' 
the  schools  and,in  the  proceedings  of  ParSt  bl^:  " 
die  out,  and  the  simole  manlv  Pn^ii.i  /  5  "*""  *" 

place  ^  ^*'"'''  """S™  to  take  its 

deKXtt^fiT^^tL^raSr^rr' 

«on.  occupied  3t.  Stephen's  oLpel,  ^tr^X;^"^"-   " 
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A  Speaker,  and  held  the  power  of  granting  flupplies ;  in  re- 
turn for  which  they  gained  from  the  King  many  beneficial 
laws.  A  check  was  given  to  the  great  evil  of  purveyance^  by 
which  the  King's  offioen  seized  com,  cattle,  forage,  horses, 
carriages,  and  all  necessaries  for  him  and  his  train,  as  he 
journeyed.  Edward  III.  extended  this  system  to  the  seijEure 
of  the  lower  orders  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  of  merchant 
vessels  for  use  in  war.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  press- 
gang  of  later  days. 

The  abolition  of  first-fruUt^  a  tax  by  which  the  Popes  re- 
ceived the  first  year's  income  from  all  clergy  obtaining  new 
appointments  took  place  in  this  reign :  and  to  this  period 
are  ascribed  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
and  the  revival  in  England  of  the  title  *  Duke,'  the  Bhick 
Prince  being  styled  Duke  of  Cornwall.  The  invention  of 
gunpowder  by  Schwartz,  a  monk  of  Cologne,  and  the  use  of 
fire-arms  and  cannon,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  art  of 


war. 
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SCOTLAND.  A.D. 

BOBEBT  I.,  died 1839 

DAVID  n.,  died. 1870 

BOBESTU.     . 


PHANCE. 

CHABIES  IV.,  died 1338 

PHILIP  VI.,  died 1360 

JOHN,  died r. .1864 

CHABLES  V. 

SPAIN. 

AlPHONSO  XJ.,  died 13fiO 

PEDBO,died laes 

HENBT  II. 


,     SMPKROBS. 

LOUIS  IV.,  died 

OUABLESIV. 

POPES. 

JOHN  U.U.,  died 

BENEDICT  xn.,  died.... 
CLEMENT  VI..  died 

1347 

1^34 

1843 

1362 

iNNOCBNTVI.,died 

UBBAN  v.,  died. 

1863 

■....1370 

QBEQOBT  XI. 

1. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 
AIOHAKD  It -BORDEAUX 


TUer'i  rebsllloa 

«>•  Wonderful  Parliwneiit. 


P»»riMoflollardl«n. 
NotM. 


BiCHABD,  BOB  of  the  Black  Pri--w 

eleventh  year,    fa  houZ  „f  «?     '  ''"  "«"""!<'  'n  Ws 

with  banner.  andwch^S.!     t  *''*'"•  ^'"'»°  »"  gay 
»  the  n.arket.pl"tfo„^,^7^^»''/9''««.^dee^^^^ 

We  minority,  the  power  wm  ^m  ?  T'"t    ^"'"B  t'e 
1U8  uncles  being  eiel-Med  '"  '"*'"  <!<'>""eiUora, 

Afa'^STtf  „r.'hi??  ""'  -•^»  '-  «  H.«g.  ex. 
fifteen.  It  bu„t forth i^Z^! K  77  P*"""  "*«'« 
ward  to  Winchester  and  l^r.  "'^^""i^  ^i  "Pread  west- 
e^iers  were  Wat'Sl^^l.^^"^ '»  S^'bprough.    The 

insurrection  we  disc»ve."„r*:f°t?:/P™«»-  In  this 
two  iaoes,-the  Saxons  and  ^.  w  ^*  °'^  '«»«%  of  the 
English  cy,  'Down^We  Nor^°"T''-T'''""8''  '^'  »" 
»  totoiy.  Instead  of  itTthe  enS^i^  "f  ^"''«°'  "«»<"'*' 
m  the  form  of  a  struggle  S^twrn'»f'^\'»''"«f»«PPeaw 
the  motto  of  the  Enghf  h  pZTb^Sr™^  "  '^''~ 

Swarming  in  immense  nurnben  to  T«„  j      .i 

private  dwellinj*,,  burned  tW«J        ^'"''  '^"-^  s^ted  the 

honest  Kemish  ciS  ffiC^meTl"'"'  """^  o^'"' 
and  granted  their  demand.  .^^  **'"  "'  Mile-end, 
should  b^abolished;  2  Thai  hi;  "T'T^"  '''""  "W 
fourpence  an  acre ;  3.  That  all  n,L\/r'  "!  '""*  «''ould  be 
»elUn  fai„  or  ma  keteM  UaTfn?'?  l*"^*^ '"  """y  »<» 
pardoned.  The  charter  4,  n„L^  ""'  ?**"<^  should  be 
began  again,  and  sey^Hidl "^'^  than  the  riots 

•VtheKinghelda^n^iSSeTSer^ 
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was  followed  by  20,00C  men.    The  rebel  leader,  happeuing 
to  lay  bis  hand  on  bis  dagger^  was  stabbed  in  the  thioc^t  by 
^'alworth,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  was 
killed  by  one  of  the  King's  esquires.    Richard,  regardless  of 
ihe  frowns  and  bended  bows  of  the  rebels,  galloped  up  to 
them,  crying,  'Tiler  was  a  traitor:  I  inyself  will  be  your 
leader!'    This  boUness  had  a  great  effect  on  the  crowd: 
their  numbers  melted  away,  and  the  rebellion  was  over. 
But  the  promise  of  pardon  was  recalled,  and  fifteen  hundred 
perished  on  the  gibb*^t. 
France  aiid  Scotland  in  aUiance  attempted  an  invasion  of 
England,  but  mc*;  with  little  success.    Richard,  in 
1385     return,  penetrated  the  latter  kingdom  as  far  as 
A.D.      Aberdeen,  reducing  to  ashes  Edinburgh,  Dunferm- 
line, "^erth,  and  Dundee.    But  in  1388  the  battle 
of  Otterbourne,  between  the  Douglases  and  the  Percies, 
ended  in  the  defeatiof  tha  English.     This  battle,  better 
known  as  Chevy  Chase,  is  celebrated  in  old  English  ballads. 
Richard,  5'oung   find   inexperienced,   trusted   nrach   to 
favourite  ministers.    But  the  jealousy  of  his  uncles  often 
interfered  w^th  the  government ;  and  ultimately  one  of  them, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  elected  head  of  the 
138B     council    The  Parliament,  called  both 'wonderful' 
A.P.      and  *  merciless,*  put   two  of  thb   favourites  to 
death,  and  confiscated  the  property  of  the  rest. 
Richard,  watching  his  opportunity,  at  twenty-two  shook 
hiruscli*  free  from  the  trammels  of  guardianship,  and  for 
some  years  ruled  with  justice  and  mercy ;  but  he  had^  not 
the  iron  will  necessary  to  cope  with  the  fierce  and  turbulent 
spirits  that  surrounded  his  throne. 

The  death  of  Anne  of  ;Bohemia  in  1394  led  to  the  King's 
secOiid  marriage  with  Isabella  of  France,  t]^en  only  eight 
years  old.  But  an  event  much  more  important  was  the  rise 
of  the  Lollards.  They  "were  the  followers  of  John  Wycliffe, 
who,  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward  IIL,  began  to  attack  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  English, 
and  by  his  works  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  the  Reformation 
in  .this  land.     Protected  by  John  of  Ghent,  he  died  in 


DBTflEOHEHK,!  OF  BIOBABD.  jj^ 

&'•"  "•"'l''^  f™-"  th^i^  P«otlce  Of  .inging 

The  removal  of  Gloucefcter,  who  wu  mnrderwi  m™».  • 
ouelr  in  the  prison  of  Oalaii :  the  ren^lT^?  w  ^^"■'i 
by  the  'wonderful  Parliament ;^:„X  l^^^^l^ 

M  he  «j,d.  to  demand  the  eatates  of  his  dead  faZr  ^U^ 
Rjohard  had  seised.  He  landed  at  RavenC  in  YoVfaW™ 
wjt^only  twenty  followers;  but,  when  he  S^  W^^ 
«0  000  men  marchednnder  his  banner.  Bichard.  who™, T„' 
Ireland,  wm  delayed.for  three  weeks  by  bad  w4t£^i^ 
when  he  arrived  .t  Milford-haven,  he  found  thaUhTir^t 
had  fallen  from  his  head.  At  Flint  he  beoune  the  p,S^„^ 
1  tK^-'^'  '-^l^'^'nodtrespeomilu!  '^'" 
don.    The  twj  flouses  met  in  Westminster  Hall    «««  «^ 

of  gold.    Solemnly  Biehard  was  deposed,  and  the     ad 
r:f''^"'"V'''t  «™'«'  ""^  «»"^f«"  hailed 

r^::^rf'iS^/S'"L:-'.-5 

at^ft1tSiS"te\>j[l^-f/------^ 

The  second  Kichard  and  the  second  Edward  wer,  much 

tl   ■l''«"V'«F!"='».  'hei'  policy,  and  their  m»^ 
Jate.    Richard's  ruhng  passion  was  the  love  of  disnlav     hS 
dress  was  stiff  with  gold  and  gems;  hisat  enS'nl 
>ed  ten  thousand.    His  last  two  years  betray^a  sniri  " 

mmjiialife.    He  was  handsome,  but  feminin*     r.-.™.. 
Tras  abrupt ;  his  speech  impeded  "'""'"' 

of  rtf  if  *f^  '''•>  of  exchange  wore  first  used ;  the  Order 
."wl*!  «'"hj-';i'"?tituted ;  and  Windsor  Castle  wL"l™. 

purveyance,  to  give  their  services  for  nothing.    Peeig  were 
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now  &nit  created  by  le^>ten  patent ;  and,  for  the  fint  time,  at 
the  Kind's  coronation  a  knight  cast  down  hia  gloTe,  daring 
anyone  to  dispute^the monarch's  daim.  This  chivalrous 
ceremony,  whi^  then  had  meaning,  still  lingers,  and  is  duly 
performed  by  the  royal  champion. 

CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


SCOTLAND.  A-D. 

'BOBEBT  n.,  died 1390 

BOBEBTULi   ^ 


FBANCB. 

OHABLES  v.,  died....... »1380 

CHABLESYL 

SPAIN. 

MjejrjkY  XL,  died......t...M.^...1879 

JOHN  L,  died...................».ia90 

HSBBTZXL 


BMPIB^SS.  AD. 

CBjkXam  IV.,  diad .1878 

WIVCBfiMS. 

POPES. 
OBEGOBT  XL,  died. — .....1378 

UBBAir  TL,  died. 1889 

BOinVACEIX. 
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OHAPTEBIX 

SCOTLAND  A^D  IftELAH©  I^UBINQ  THE  WEST  SEVEN 
PXANTAGBNKT  BBIQNS. 

Irom  1163  to  1870.-217  yeaw.-^  Soottldi  Soveroigii.. 

AUXAHDEB  UL  (junii,J:::ZZ ' t^ 

AlEXAHDEE  HI.  («m),.........., '  JSj 

MAROABBT  (grand-daughter),. '  Z^ 

fjf t^AiioL  (descendant of Dayid I.),....'.;::::::  iS 

SIE  WILUAM  WAMACE  (Guardian).  

BOBEBT  BEtJCB  (descendant  of  Datld  L), ... .  laofl 


Cession  of  northern  counties. 
Wiliiam  the  Lion. 
Disputed  SQcoession. 
William  WaUac& 
His  betraTal  and  death. 


Bannockburn. 
Nevil's  Cross. 
Confusion  in  Lreland. 
Edward  Bruce. 
The  Anglo-Lrish. 


^^^^^■'  *T^"  "P"''^  ^-  '»»««eed«d.    His  fother 
fir/^ir^n  ^""^I^^o  »»  ""rowly  escaped  from  the 

either  from  his  girlish  features  or  his  timid  nature.  iJl 
fies  aT  Cumberland.    He  died  at  Jedbm^h^ 

William  I  Malcolm's  brother,  then  ascended  the  throne 
He  received  the  name  of  lion,  perhaps  because  he  wasThe 

1»^H  ZT  f: '""'.  "^P*""  <"'  t''^  '•>y^  ^''i'W  of  Scot- 
tend,  mue  attempting  to  reciver  the  lost  territories  of 
Northumberland  and  CmnberUnd,  he  was  made  prisler 
at  Alnwick  by  English  troops.  To  obtain  his  freedom  Z 
took  an  oath  of  aUegiance  to  Heniy  11,  and  agi-^ed  to  Md 

loS  Tc?  V  1  **■'  ^^'^l'  "<"™-  Tii«  claim  to  fte 
lordship  of  Scotl^  was  sold  for  10,000  merks  by  Richard 
C.Bur  da  Lion.  WUliam  I.  died  in  1214,  having  reS 
forty^me  years.     His  was  the  longest  reign  in^Scoftish 

Alexander  II..  son  of  WiiKam.  was  tho  next  King.    He 
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vf9B  chieflv  uccnpied  in  quelling  insarrectioiis  among  the 
Danes  of  Caithness,  the  Highland  Celts,  and  the  wild  Scots 
of  Galloway. 

Alexander  III.  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  then  a  child 
of  eight ;  and  at  that  tender  age  was  married  at  York  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III.  of  England.  The  leading 
event  of  his  reign  was  his  successful  resistance  of  a  great 
Norwegian  invasion.  The  iTorsdmen,  under  Haco  their 
King,  conquered  Bute  and  AiTan,  and  landed  on  the  shore 
nt  Largs;  but,. a  great  storm  having  shattered  their  fleet, 
they  were  driven  by  the  Scots  into  the  sea.  Haco  reached 
the  Orkneys  only  to  die  of  grief.  By  this  victory  the  Western 
Isles  were  united  to  the  Scottish  crown.  Some  time  after, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander,  was  married  to  Eric,  King 
of  Norway.  Alexander  III.  was  the  Alfred  of  Scotland.  By 
limiting  the  number  of  their  retainers,  he  repressed  the  power 
of  his  nobles ;  and,  to  secure  the  pure  administration  of  jus- 
tice, he  divided  his  kingdom  into  four  districts,  through 
which  he  passed  every  year.  In  the  prime  of  life,  while  rid- 
ing along  the  shore  on  a  lark  night,  he  fell  over  a  rock  near 
Einghom,  and  was  taken  up  dead.    This  happened  in  1286. 

The  succession  now  restf '  in  Margaret —daughter  of  Eric, 
King  of  Norway,  and  tne  Scottish  Princess,  Margaret. 
Edward  I.,  who  had  lately  revived  the  claim  of  his  ancestor 
Henry  II.  to  Ihe  lordship  of  Scotland,  proposed  a  marriage 
between  his  son,  afterwards  Edward  II.,  and  the  Maiden  of 
'S'orway,  as  young  Margaret  was  called ;  but,  in  1290,  she 
died  at  Orkney,  on  her  way  to  Scotland,  aged  only  eight. 

Then  began  that  etruggle  for  the  crown  which  laid  Scot- 
land for  many  years  under  the  English  yoke.  Robert  Bruce 
and  John  Baliol  were  the  rivals,  and  botli  traced  descent 
from  William  the  Lion.  Bruce  was  the  son  of  Isabella, 
second  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to 
William  the  Lion.  Baliol  was  grandson  of  Margaret,  eldest 
(laughter  of  the  same  noble.  Edward  I.  decided  in  favour  of 
Baliol,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  ab  a  vassal  of  England. 
But  so  many  indignities  were  heaped  on  the  vassal  King  by 
his  lord  paramount,  that  the  timid  man  was  goaded  to  revolt 
Edward  wished  for  nothing  more.    He  dethroned  Baliol  and 


ittvagvU  Mcotiaiiu  irOm  suUt'ii  tO  iioXiii- 
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WALLACE  AND  BRUCE.  iqq 

courage  betpok  himself  to  the  w^,     Tl '°  f^/"! 

the  darincr  FL^t     w^rT    ,  ^f^  ^'^**  *  ^arge  force  to  crush 
me  aanng  fcjcot.    Walliwe  took  post  near  Stirling  ^hJl 
narrow  wooden  bridge  spanned  the  Fnrf  h     w-  ?^'  ^^  "" 
the  north  bank  of  trrCu^^^^^  /*'  i'^°^  ^"^ 

but  at  length,  overcome  by  the  icera  of  w™!.-  .  j^' 
reproaches  of  Cre^inghamf  hoyrtht  orffr  S  ^ 

bndge,  Wall«!e  charged  their  scattered  S^and      An' 
»  complete  victory  rewarded  his  generalship    'l^a     ,   •°- 
W  months  not  a  Scottish  f„rtr4  was  in'the'Cds  of  the 

1^^^^^  from  PlandeM,  raised  a  force  exeeedin« 
100,000  men,  and  marched  to  Scotlanil     w«  <■„    j  !. 
southen,  auntie.  aU  Mi  waste,  ^^Z^l^t  t'Zad  hi« 

l^h      T^  ^''«'  *'"'  "°*«»  aet,  and  the    iSflfl 

he  w^  hanged,  beheaded,  and  quartered.  ' 

And  now  arose  the  second  bright  star  in  q/.nfi««^»    v- 
tory.    Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  ^-S  !^d  lif    ^l'  ^''' 

».-.c,o  x,iuC6  oLttubed  uomya.    This  rrimA  ini.i,.«j  *u    " "  ' 
of  Bruce  •  hnf  oft«,  «       ?.       ,  ®  injured  the  cause 

01  iirucg,  but  after  some  time  he  was  crowned  at  Scone 
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(1306).    The.  death  of  Edward  I.  saved  Scotland's  freedom. 
The  WW  lingered  for  sciven  years,  without  any  decisive  sue-' 
cess,— Bruce  still  holding  the  crown. 

But  Edward  II.  resolved  to  crush  the  Scottish  monarchy 
at  a  blow.  With  10C,000  men  he  crossed  the  Border.  Bruce 
could  muster  only  30,000  troops.  The  armies  met  at  Ban- 
nockburn,  near  Stirling.  On  the  evening  before  the  great 
day,  Bruce,  mounted  on  a  small  pony,  and  armed  only  with 
a  battle-axe,  slew  an  English  knight,  Henry  de  Bohun,  who 
attacked  him  in  front  of  the  lines;    Fefore  the  battle  began,  , 

the  Scots  knelt  to  pray.    On  thundered  the  English 
June  24,   cavalry,  sure  of  viptory ;  but  they  soon  retreated  in 
1314    wild  dismay,  for  the  ground  was  full  of  pits,  armed 
A.D.      with  sharp  stakes  and  covered  with  sods.    Then 
poured  in  a  close  and  deadly  flight  of  arrows  from 
60,000  English  bows.    No  instant  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  Scots 
were  falling  fast.    Bruce,  with  his  light  cavalry,  drove  the 
archers  back ;  and,  with  a  rapid  charge  of  the  men  of  /  gyle 
and  the  Isles,  shook  the  English  ranks.    Just  then,  a  body  of 
20,000  men  rushed  down  from  the  hill  close  by.  To  the  fear- 
ful eyes  of  the  English,  this  was  a  new  Scottish  army ;  but  it 
was  only  a  band  of  camp-followers,  eager  to  seize  the  plunder 
of  the  vanquished  host.   The  English  were  in  headlong  rout, 
and  the  victory  of  Bruce  was  decisive.    On  that  day  !l^n- 
nockbum  became  one  bf  Scotland's  proudest  names. 

Two  more  feeble  attempts  of  Edward  II.  to  regain  his  foot- 
ingin  Scotland,— two  more  invasions  of  England  by  theScots, 
—and  we  find  the  independence  of  Scotland  and  the  rights  of 
her 'King  acknowledged  by  an  English  Parliament,  held  at 
York  in  1328.  One  year  later.  King  Robert  Bruce  died, 
leaving  a  solemn  charge  with  Lord  Douglas  to  Ijury  his  heart 
in  Jerusalem.  Douglas,  faithful  to  his  promise,  sailed  for 
the  Holy  Land ;  but  on  the  Spanish  plains  he  died  in  battle 
with  the  Moors.  When  he  saw  that  death  was  certain,  he 
flung  the  silver  casket,  enclosing  the  heart  of  Bruce,  far  into 
the  Moorish  ranks,  and  cried,  *  Forward,  gallant  heart,  as 
thou  wert  wont ;  Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die ! '  He  was 
foimd  dead,  with  the  casket  clasped  to  his  breast.  The 
heart  of  Bruce  was  carried  back  to  Scotland,  and  buried  in 
Melrose  Abbey. 


CTATl  or  UUCABDl  III 

mmonty  wa.  .pent  chiefly  in  France.  Randolph  and  Mumi^ 
held  the  regency  in  .accemon.  The  leading  eventTthe 
XTm'iJI?',"'  T"?*  "^  ^  English  Eine  to  .^ 
wZf-^'l ™  *■"*  ^<^*^  «"»"«•  This  idury  W 
rankled  m  the  heart  of  Dartd;  «,d,  when  Ed  JJal  i* 

^eated  at  Ne,d^  Oro«,  near  Dorham,  and  made  prieo™ 

R  .t^f*^."?  '^™^°'  "^  »  '»P«^4y  of  eley»T^' 

h^ltrSTnnllh"^  '^''  *»  '^"'<»  •'  huZTJ^ 
dll^^  ""worthy  Bon  of  a  great  aire.    His  vicious  ia- 

filt^    '.if'^  ••"  «"""''  "'"'  «"  "fOMd  W»  thro" 
M^  up  the  me«.me  of  a  reign  unn«rked  by  any  gc^ 


IBELAND, 

The  Danish  invasions  left  traces  upon  Ireland  which  wei* 

W.ty  tnat  it  has  been  caUed  the  Emerald  Isle,  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  confusion  resembling  the  condition  of  EnuUnd 

who  had  settled  on  the  coart».  received  the  name  of  Ostmen 
or  Burtmen.  These  gradually  blended  with  the  geneS 
population.  Above  the  host  of  petty  chieft  si^  Kinra  soem 
to  have  been  distinguished.  They  ruled  over  USstef  S 
Bter,  Connanght.  North  Mnnster.  South  Munster,  andkesth 
OccasiomUly  there  was  a  slight  union,  but  war  was  tt 

wrCSJ''  '"  '"'""  "^  '""•  ""*" '"  ^^^ 

^e  government  of  Ireland  under  the  PUntagenets  was 

maAed  with  cnidty  and  spoliation  of  the  worsS    C 

bellions  were  frequent.     The  south-eastern  part  of  the 

Str^enf^  1^™  ""^  '"»  ^<'  "'''^  «"«  «"' 
A  striking  episode  in  Irish  histoiy  is  the  attempt  of  Ed- 
ward Brace  to  make  himself  King  of  the  fsUmd.  Lded  bv 
««  ..v-.M=.  iiouert,  he  crossed  to  Dlstor  with  6000  men. 
He  was  crowned  at  Oarrickfergus,  and  held  the  northern 
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THE  AN0L0-IBI8H  PAftTT. 


province  for  two  years.    But  in  1318  he  was  killed  in  battle 
with  the  English  at  Fagher,  near  Dundalk. 

The  English  in  Ireland  split  into  two  hostile  factions 
about  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  descendants  of  the 
first  invaders  looked  with  contempt  on  the  colonists  of  a 
later  date.  Many  of  the  former  had  intermingled  with  the 
native  Celts,  adopting  their  dress,  language,  and  laws.  The 
feeling  in  England  was  so  strong  against  these  Anglo-Irish, 
that  imprisonment  and  heavy  fines  were  denounced  by  law 
n^'unst  any  Englishman  who  wore  an  Irish  dress,  or  even 
learned  the  Irish  language,  while  it  was  declared  high  trea- 
son to  submit  to  the  Brehon  laws  of  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  X 

■^^  CO^mOK  OP  TBK  P,«>P„  „«„^  ^, 
PLANTAGBNET8  PBOPKB. 
HoMM  and  ftimltnre.  I 


Sporte 
Vacation. 


The  Feudal  System  was  in  itfl  nrim.  i.  ^ 
reigned:  its  d^y  m^  ^  fj^T  ''^?  ^*"''  ^«  ^^^^n 
Commons  first  sat  h  Parlialt?  .T,^^'"  ^^'  *^**  t^e 
laidits  crumbling  f«;r;^;!L^^^^^^  Boses 

windows.  earthenvS,  ZiT  "'"^  *»  «>eir  food :  gU™ 
to  the  comfort  0?  S  hoTei  "S '""'  '"'?'^r"«'"-  "'•'^ 
t^.toh  imp^ved  their  dwX«^  ^17^!*^^  'it*''  »* 
belonging  to  this  period  Wi^        T.  "^  "^Wtectnre 
Gothic    Pointed  areKd  nri^     '*"'^*''"">'^«t«i 
tinetive features offtertyTe     B^f  °?^*"'  "" «>« <»!»- 
A  deeent  fimn-honi  S'^J?','*;™''"" '"«  »'*"  -canty, 
two  beds,  a  few  seats  a  «t  ^.^-     "*  T'*  ""»  »»«  ol- 
dish and  a  cup  of  th^::::  meuT'"'"'  "  "^  ^'  -'«" » 

did'll^tejJtrra^^'rc  ^-««'^"'«- 
one  of  the  bravest  and  w!fT    ^''*<'»"9''eroratCreCT. 

h-  bis  French  nVal/Th^'o^  w"','"  ?""^  *°  "J^^"™ 
was  composed  of  four  cwTiC"'''"'''  ^'"'  "W 
Pri«i>.g  tnighta.  esquire,  a^rtheir^n  "««'-«*-«™».  c«m- 
heavy  cavalry,  a  S  UnhW  ?"'""'"•  '"*««'  wre 
mounted  on  iiferfor  hot»  a^' '\.'r  '«■"  «'''^. 
Scottish  wars,    a  The^he^Jif"','^?' *"«»«««>» 'he 

the  greatest  victories  .^'te^r  T^-  *!!!"'"' ~"''  "^ 
two  kind«,-long.bows  to  dil-h!        i  «  "■  "**>  ^ere  of 
for  bolts  or  qu^ri  Th^  f^  ""^  ""^  «=«»»-»«'«• 
fndwearingln^:,„^Ji»l~J:»».^«^ed^th  spea«. 
Mw  of  the  value  of  monev  in  f  w  ""'^ '™''  '^^'^    *>»>« 
«h.mtt,e  Ate  of  wagrga^^n^I  gc  "  ""^  "^  «?*"'«<• 
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dbess  and  sports. 


bourera,  threehalfpence ;  carpenters,  twopence ;  and  masonB, 
^^tfeepenoe.  None  were  allowed  to  work  out  of  their  own 
TIeighbourhood,  except  the  men  of  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire, 
Lancashire,  and  those  from  the  marches  of  Scotland  and 
Wales,  who  helped  to  reap  the  English  harvest.  Agricul- 
ture was  a  favourite  employment  of  the  clergy :  we  read  of 
even  Becket  and  his  monks  tossing  hay,  and  binding  sheaves 
in  the  fields.  Many  of  the  improvements  of  tK^  time  in 
gardening  were  owing  to  the  monks. 

The  dress  of  Edward  of  Windsor's  court  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  fashion  prevailing  during  the  period. 
The  exquisites  wore  a  coat,  half  blue,  half  white,  with  deep 
sleeves;  trousers  reaching  scarcely  to  the  knee ;  stockings  of 
different  colours;  and  shoes  with  toes  so  long  that  they 
were  fastened  by  golden  chains  to  the  girdle.  Their  beards 
were  long  and  curled;  their  hair  was  tied  in  a  tail  behind ; 
while  a  close  hood  of  silk,  embroidered  with  strange  figures 
of  animals  and  buttoned  under  the  chin,  enclosed  the  head. 
The  most  striking  part  of  the  ladies'  dress  at  this  time  was 
a  towering  head-dress  like  a  mitre,  some  two  feet  high,  from 
which  floated  a  whole  rainbow  of  gay  ribbons.  Their  trains 
wore  long;  their  tunics  of  many  colours.  They  wore  two 
daggers  in  a  golden  belt,  and  rode  to  the  tournament  and  the 
forest  on  steeds  of  fiery  spirit.  Anno  q{  Bohemia,  the  Queen 
of  Richard  II.,  introduced  the  use  of  the  side-saddle. 

The  tournament  was  still  the  first  of  sports :  but  there 
were  also  tilting  at  the  ring,  when  knights  strove  at  full 
horse-speed  to  carry  off  on  the  point  of  a  levelled  lance  a 
suspended  ring;  and  tilting  at  a  wooden  figure,  called  a 
Quintain,  which,  swinging  on  a  pivot,  bore  with  out- 
stretched arm  a  wooden  sword.  He  who  struck  fairly  in 
the  centre  was  untouched ;  but  if  the  lance  struck  too  much 
on  one  side,  the  awkward  tilter  caught  a  sound  blow  from 
the  wooden  sword  as  he  rode  past  the  wbirlbg  image. 
Horse-racing  and  bull-baiting  were  sports  in  which  high 
and  low  took  equal  interest :  but  the  great  pastime  of  the 
lower  classes  was  archery,  which  they  were  bound  by  royal 
proclamation  to  practise  on  Sundays  and  holidays  after 
Divine  service ;  upon  which  occasions  other  sports,  such  as 
quoits,  cock-fighting,  foot-ball,  haud-baU-  were  forbidden. 


the  great  (arid  to  knowTh.J?^.?^^  woodorsft  were  aU 
if  they  did  md  ifC  ^Z^:\"^  ""  '"<"«  -•  or. 
»I»Uing  aU the emallwori! .„^ .if  .''""''"•""'ly  wid,  by 
The  ole.sy  .loneTere  1^'S  te*"^  "'''  We  onei! 

confined  within  a  narJ^wdSe'T^Ii"  '"T'"'««  '«« 
ite  study;  but  itliBm^«^3\  ^^"^  ''•»  their  favour- 
in  the  obistl'X  i^^*^'  irr  "^  *°  ™ 

.ions.  H,ey  were  tte  uJZMhf  „*?"  ?V^'^  P"fe»- 
teachen  of  the  day  wiS».t  P.'"'?'."'*'".  and  the 
orwriting-room,  where  ZSto'^f^h-V""'^'""''"'' 
was  bordered  with  a  \>Ztmd^'J-^t  ^'^''^  P»8» 
coI«u«,werecoDiedb»t^!L!7  ^'«'«"."'  «oW  and  bright 

copy  of  the  BibK  ^'        ""''' "  ^  '^'"8 !»«  for  a 

Co5:.ttt°"se^K1ti''^^?"tf"«-»^''''' 
time  of  Henry  TTT    V^ul      ^  ^^^"^  ^"^  tiU  the 

the  Period  o7oiIingM  fc"^  !"  ^'"^  ™-  ««« 
"IlBuch  transition,  o*MoM^in  '"''  ^^'^  «°'^'"'» 
one,  i.._<As  the  hmgaZ  Z^  ?f  'P'^''  *»'»  «  "'"er 
nations  drop  off,  and  t^irt^^'  *■  e'?^™"!^  termi- 

"o^ds.'  As  the'lC^e  grot  w^IhT"'^.^  '"^'"^ 
nation  also  it  eradmll?!.!...         ™  ""*  "**'on,  with  the 

-bl.  ItwasnSt^4et:^^-E^.t,fi;':?^,^«^^^^ 
i«8«n  to  recover  from  the  shl^wll  i  •*'*'^Sland 
Then  the  En^sh  S  awot,  ^™lft  ^°"^  <'<"'9'>«»t. 

andourliteXreSte^rth  Enlt^'''"'^"^'^''*''*^' 
poetry  alike  sprang  to  We     tL-  ^^'^'V"^  ""*  E"*''''' 

froy  Chancer  ^tf  hi  •  OantorCVf  ^"t^r  ■""«'  ^^f" 
time  appeared  the  wwks  ofrnhn^  r^'  "~"'  *«  ««»« 
i»  called  the  £,°herrfEl.f "^^  ^^"^'*^'  ''^°' ««  Chancer 
the  father  of  aXh  wl*  't^'"*'  P"''  J™«y  b'  "tyled 
Period  of  MmVLS  ?.T  r"""^ '"""Surated  the  " 
Eliaibeth  bW^    ^'"'''  ''^"^  l*''*'!  tai  the  reign  „f 
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LEA»I2fO  AUrnOHS  OP  THE  PERIOD— (1  lfi4-139dX 

M  BlMMjgtOir. 

lATAMOF^..  ...«<..,«.„.,«.......^A  priest  of  Areley  B^i  in  WoroMUiv 

■hire— wrote  a  rhyming  Ohronielt 
of  Britain  abont  1200. 

OLD  IlfaLISH. 

HOBEET  Of  C««nCB8TEE,..„(1280-1286)~wrote  a  rhyming  History 

of  England. 

n?^J  lIAHNniO,... Of  Bmnne  or  Bonme-ehroniclor. 

0ASTOV, „« j^  Oarmelito  monk— poet— bronght  by 

'  Bdward  II.  to  Scotland  to  celebrate 

his  rietories— taken  by  the  Scote, 

and  made  to  sing  the  victory  of  Ban 

nockbnm. 

MIDSLB  XKaUSH. 

S.^,S2r?l- (1820-M02)-wrote  moral  poetry. 

OEOWBEY  CHAUCEE^ (1828-1400pfir«t  gr!at  BSpoet 

—lired  at  the  ooorte  of  Bdward  III. 
and  Bichard  II.— chief  work,  *  The 

-^__- -,.,^, Canterbury  Tales.* 

JOHH  MAEDEVILLE^....« (1801-1872)-wrote  Travels  in  the  Bast 

TAtrw  iirtr<«TT»»  *"  English,  French,  and  Latin. 

JOHN  WTCMFFE^ ..Died  1884-a  natire  of  Yorkshire- 

JProfessor  of  DiTinity,  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford— translator  of  Bible— 
TAW  w«i»i>A«».  ewrliest  Bngllph  Eeformer. 

JOHH  BARBOUB, Archdeacon  of  Aberd««-wrote  abont 

lan  a  rhyming  Cbronide  of  Eobert 
Bruce. 

L5ADIN0  DATES  OF  THE  PBMOD— (1164-1399). 


oBvnui.  irsHvs. 

^ecket  mnrdered^-1170...Hen.  U, 

Interdict, iao&-1814...John. 

Baliol  King  of  Scot- 
land,  „.«  ., 189a...Ed.  I. 

Eobert   Brace 
crowiied,„«^..,^j.i>jift^  -« 


OOMffnimoVAL  OHAKUib.., 
A.D. 

ConncUofdaren- 

Q0&|....M...>..<......xi64-><Aen. 

Magna  Cliarta,....1216..if ohn. 

Kad  FajrIiamiBnt,..1258...He]i.III. 
Honae  of  Commons 

ibundad, 1865...     — 

Ordainers 13iO...Ed.  H. 

WonderfUParlia- 

i&ent|.M...M.,......l388...Bic]i.  XL 


i 

i 


T] 
Tl 
Bi 


WAM,  BAmSS,  TKSAfiM. 
__  .  A.D. 

BatU«ofBouTiiie«,m4..joiuj. 

-  Xdaoola, m7«.H«a.in. 

"~  i*^««» -~13a4«     — 

—  STMituii, laeg^    __ 

rwJ^^"^^^^"^  HI. 

^«leofCrec7,..«..l34a..     >^ 

--   Polctt««,..^^...135^     — 
T^yofBrttign7,13ea-     - 

Battle  of  Ottor.  ^^ 

^'^'wne, -..4388L.     -. 
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wae  •oquired,...i800...     - 
^'' .1375...     ^ 
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'  HOUSE   OF   LANCASTER. 

S2?v";iT''^^°'"^^^^^^ r 

HENEY  VI.  (so«),..::::;::;:::::::::::::::::::::::i«^„^^ 

CHAPTER  I.  - 

HENRY  7V.~-B0UNGB£0KE. 
Born  1367  A,D.~Began  to  reign  1399  A.D.-Died  1413  A.D. 


Heniy  suuceeds, 
Scottish  war. 
Plots. 
Glendower. 
The  Perciea. 
France, 


The  Prince  of  Wales. 

Death  of  Henry. 

Character. 

Power  o/  the  Commons. 

Notes. 


The  representative  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  now  sat  on 
thQ  throne     He  detained  in  close  custody  the  yoTinf^ 
mund/Earl  of  March,  who,  being  descended  froriTeld^r" 

of'inhtlf  *^'  T^  Plantagenets,  was,  according^o  our tw 
of  mheritence  King  by  right.    It  was  not,  however  unt  1 1 

f/LSw*  *'^  '^"  ''  PrimogeniturJbecamea^^^ 
ms  principle  qf  succession  to  the  English  thtone 

A  successful  Scottish  war  was  the  first  great  undertakincr 
of  the  new  King.  The  old  hostility  of  the  Border^ 
Lords  Douglas  and  Percy,  flamed  cut  anew.  On  1402 
Nesbit  Moor  and  at  Homildon  Hill  the  Scots  l^^ 
sultered  severe  defeats. 

Several  insurrections  shook  the  power  of  Henry.    There 

land     The  Earl  of  March,  too,  lived;  and  the  Kintr's  title 

Throughout  the  entire  reign  a  Welshman  named  Owen 
Olendower  maintained  his  independence  «mr.ntT.  "^lu 

Wl"^!.*?""  "*'"^''?  *°  *«  '"^-Whools  of  Londonr«n«i 
b»d  serve!  as  an  esquire  at  the  court  of  Eiohard  CI;  Tut 


ISO 


VHIPXBoug. 


•eized  by  hold  Grjv  of  R„tw     '     ^l'"'^ '"''  «"»'«  »" 

»oa   I?:?«l:r'^:,'l!f7'rr-  '»«  Percn  father  .„,. 

certain  why  they  dL^wJl?/""-"*  ^'"'P"''-    I' »  "■»• 

•   they  had  heW  toX  o^^hl'*.?*"'""  ^l'  ™""°''  «''»■•> 

may  be  found  i^  He^,  vT^ltZ^    ^"'^  «■«  «'"«' 

Sir  Edo^und  Mortim:!^:  W  -ml^  0^0'^^ ''  ^"" 

and  the  Scots  joined  the  Pc.^e^%.„  ^™'^'"'«' 

^^S.'    i^n^ralSed-Sfrlf? 

aiain  near  TSrerlntti'r  """^  """  ^^  "'  »-' 

doS  of^'KdotTltS'  "I?"'  "«'  J"-"  -<!  ""> 
".entfehould  C  l^^re^'' LT^f,'  "T"!!"*  '»  "^"^ 

The  English  King  mTlhfdrand  by  a'ii:t?l^  '''f' 
the  ransom  of  John  whn™.  .1     j    counter-claim  for 

»ome  time  there  wm  To  o.^^  j^?'"'!?'  *'  ^""'i^™-    For 

J^nch  nobles  4r.l?owenotir?''°u-''^'f'  •»"  ">« 

Ben.y.  and  even  toZZu^^tZ^^'Z^' 

Soottish  King,  when  on  h^J^  !"^  '""'""«  »<•»  "^  the 
was  driven  byVstoTm  "n^h7"/„*r.  ^  "='"^'»  "^  France, 
and  was  imprisoS  Pevlnsev  "-??  "^^J  ""»  ™P'>^<">. 
of  Orleans  kindled  in  F™,™?:!!^"  ""'I.*^'''  "^  "■«  ^-^e 
herente  of  the  hoS^^^lr'    '?'^  J^t'^n  the  ad- 

respectively  thoZTa^nlc^  iTC*  ^"«"'"'^'  "^'"J 
becoming  in  turottea^Tv„?.„i     ^"^'"e^'goons.     Henry, 

ofA,„i4ineXt:t:;^'ii-trr''  *""  "^-''^-^ 

d«^Thi,''^dX""wr"t  ^"^^  ■'^  ""0  ^'-o-  ~»- 

Sleams  of  1  ^S  ^^^l  ""!."• ''»*r'.  '?>."'«times  showed 

■ "■'■"'"«  wiiief-Justice  G«g. 


r\ 


THB  PMKCB  OF  WALES.  jjj 

thus  vmdicntine  the  Mwar  ofLT  *  ^'"«^"  ^""h  i 

Hae..  ThoPri„i,™bS:dtHjS„«-;i^- ,'''«  roM 
m»lice  againat  Gasooiime  whom  l,«  !<•.    ^'^^  """•  "^^  "» 

had  excited  a  s^nt&afmld  aT«,T''^'^r"'' 
^red  hi,  fathe.'.Vt.  and  ^^  Sll^f/^Vhe'':  '"l 
fteUeld  out  a  dagger,  demanding  ?e.th"  «[h:J  S::X' 

Fite  of  epilepsy  wore  out  the  strength  of  Hp«r*  -* 

were  Bcm^-llu^^^ m^Jt^  -o  children;  M.,,,-.* 

John  DukfofteTfS  H«mpt°'DuS^ro>^'"'^r' 
Bhinche,  and  Philippa.  ^     ^*  "^  Gloucester, 

Henry  IV.  was  daring,  watchful  activi.     w.,  -.  n 
stood  the  temper  of  the  nationZd   h    LluZf  T" 

defiance  were  casf^nX'fli':  rClrt?'  "^ 
were  common  words  of  debate.  He  was  of  mMH?  ^  ""1 
.n  hi.  last  yea™  hi,  face  was  disfi^^rel^y  fn  eraott '™^^^^^ 
the  superstition  of  the  time  aMribedf„H.!.'^i  '"''"''' 
Heaven  for  the  execution  of  S^J^A^hthio  ^V  t' 
an  adherent  of  the  rebel  Percies.  '*"'">•«''»?  of  Tort 

Step  by  ,tep  the  fJommons  extended  their  nower    Tl,„, 
confirmed  the  privUege  by  which  thev  «„H  f  h!'        ^"^ 

..?""-«  *i!i','  ""8».  »<^"™d  the  first  execution  for  ™H„-„... 


I 
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faith  the  opinions  of  Wycliflfe,  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and 
burned  in  public,  a.d.  1401. 

The  earliest  mention  of  cannon  in  England  occurs  in  the 
naiTative  of  the  sieg^  of  Berwick  by  Henry  in  1405;  in  which 
we  are  told  that  a  shot  from  a  great  gun  shattered  one  of 
the  towers  so  much  that  the  gates  were  thrown  open  by  the 
alarmed  garrison. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HENBY  v.— MONMOUTH. 
Born  1388  A.D.— Begaa  to  reign  1413  AJ).— Wed  1433  A.D. 


Henry  ^uorms. 
Sir  John  Oldcaatlo. 
A  French  war. 
Battle  of  Aglnoourt 
Heniy  Begent  of  France. 


Olorious  position. 
Death. 
Character. 
The  Commons. 

Notes. 


The  riotous  Prince  Hal  was  suddenly  transformed  iufco  tha 
braye  and  spirited  King  Henry  V.  His  earliest  act  was  to 
discard  his  old  companions,  and  to  call  around  him  the 
wisest  of  the  land,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  Sir  William 
Gascoigne.  He  set  free  the  Earl  of  March.  He  restored 
t^  9  Percy  estates  to  the  exiled  son  of  Hotspur. 

Early  in  his  reign  the  sect -of  the  LoUaijs,  by  their 
efforts  for  religious  reform,  drew  upon  themselves  the- 
royal  anger.    Chief  among  them  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
or  the  Lord  of  Oobham.    He  had  been  one  of  the  Prince's 
former  intimates,  and  some  have  considered  him  the  ori- 
ginal of  Shakspere's  Falstaff ;  but  repenting  of  his  foUies 
he  amended  his  Ufe,  and  made  his  castle  of  Cowling 
the  central  mission-station  of  LoUardism.    Hence -he  was 
borne  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Tower  by  the  soldiera  of 
Henry;  who,  seeking  to  please  the  clergy,  proclaimed  the 
heresy,  aa  it  was  called,  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dye.    Escap- 
ing, he  caUed  his  foUowers  together  in  St.  Giles'  Fields :  but 
the  vigilance  of  the  King,  who  burst  upon  their  meeting  at 
the  dead  of  night,  scattered  the  Lollards.    The  leader  fled 
but  many  of  those  who  were  taken  were  doomed  to  death  ' 
and,  three  years  afterwards,  Oldcastle,  who  had  left  his  hid- 
ing-place to  join  the  invading  Scots,  was  burned  as  a  felon 
and  a  heretia 

The  title  'King  of  France'  was  claimed  until  lately  by 
fLS  '  J  ^"t  Henry  of  Monmouth  was  the  only 

Enghsh  sovereign  who  reaUy  deserved  the  name.  T^fcinil 
auvaatage  oi  the  civil  war  which  still  convulsed  France,  ho 
revived  thedaim  of  Edward  III, and  demanded  thaUho 
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treaty  of  firefcigny  should  be  folfiUed.    For  answer  th«rA 

DnL  5  T^P^f^''"'"^*'^'°"yP'«P*'^«<i^<>r  battle.    The 
.     Duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  Regent ;  the  royal  jewels 

t'oZrBui'r  "^"^  ^r  ^'^  -^d  theWona  ^reSd 
to  arm&  But  delay  arose  from  the  discovery  of  a  plot  in 
fovour  of  the  Earl  of  March.  The  King's  nearest  fr  enci^ 
Lord  Scroop,  who  shared  his  bed,  and  his  cousin  Richard  of 
Cambridge^  suffered  death  for  the  treason. 

«n,tf^^*V'T  ^^^  ^^"""^  "^'^^  ^^^^  soldiers  from  South- 
ampton to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  He  took  Harfleur  a 
strong  fortross  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  five  weeks ; 
and  then,  with  an  army  reduced  to  one-half  its  former  num- 

leaching  Calais  by  the  same  route  as  that  by  which  tlie 
troops  of  Edward  III.  had  marched  to  victoiy^  He  found 
the  bridges  of  the  Somine  broken  down,  and  the  fords  de 
fended  by  hues  of  sharp  stakes ;  .but,  after  a  delay  of  some 
days,  an  unguarded  point  was  discovered  higli  up  the  stream. 

CnZZ  T^^^'  ^'  '''^''.'^  straight  upon  Calais,  while  the 
Constable  of  France  awaited  his  approach  before  the  viUage 

^L^Srr  •  J*  T,*  ^^'^  *"^  '*^°y  »^S^*'  ^^^^  the 
watch-fires         ^^^  *^®  ^^  ^^^*  ^^  *^^  ^'^"^'^ 

One  hundred  thousand  French  lay  there.    The  odds  were 
seven  to  one.     But  Cresy  was  not  far  distant,    • 

lAlK     S.    r  u®  r''"^'^ ^^  ^^^"'^^  ^^""^y  stirred  in  every 

1410    English  heart     The  invincible  archers  led  the 

A.0.      way  in  the  early  morning.     With  a  cheer  they 

rushed  on,  bearing  with  their  usual  weapons  long 

sharp  stakes.    These  they  fixed  obliquely  before  them,  so 

that  a  waU  of  wooden  pikes  met  the  French  clferge :  and 

thus  protected,  they  poured  in  their  close  and  deadly  arrows! 

Then  shngmg  their  bows  behind  them,  they  burst  with  the 

men-at-arms  upon  the  breaking  ranks ;  and  the  first,  the 

Henry  fought  m  the  thickest  of  the  battle ;  and,  though  mace 

and  sabre  were  levelled  at  his  life  more  than  once,  he  escaped 

^„...  v-w,ui«civ«  w^HMvu  uy  vi+e  taciiyp  oi  tiie  Jcingiish 


"THiiiiriiiiriirifr 


■"•'"■"*•  fp- 


l^BATY  OP  TROYEa  jg^ 

following  up  this  terriblA  hin«.  """^®"  ™en-  Without 
Nowel4„e'Cea  toowa^^ir^ry  ^"^  *?  Dover, 
into  the  sea  to  meet  hi.  Ih^.  w.  f  ^'"'  ^'^P'*  "»''«' 
through  shouting  cLdI  and  lin."* i""™ -^  '?  ^'"'''■>  ^" 
Miament,  unafked  voted  ht  I  ''*'^"*  '^""«"-  ^he 
him  for  life'a  ta.  on^^^TeiZ  """''  ""'  «™'"'''  »» 

KiS^EngCi'exrd'edl^e"-    'T'^  '»"  »»"'y  «'« 
faU  of  a™«„  T«  ''™°'""  ""  conquests,  until  the 

Dike  of  Burgundy  was  foully  murdered  •  and  ?,'«  fnnf 

f  r^       u   ^**  ^^"'^  '^^«^d  receive  in  marriwre  ' 

the  French  princess  Catherine •  2  Th^f  Liu    y^i  ^ 

during  the  life  of  the  imSe'S  ^^that  ,^^«^^^^ 
succeed  to  the  French  fKrn««    v^uttries,  d.  laat  he  should 

A  short  vwf  rttr^th  ?-'''k  ■?/  "■"»  ?"»<»• 

clouded  by  sod  news  wS  T^n    \^"^*  ""  '*^<»™'y 
no„.>i.-       """  "ows,  wnicn  recalled  him  to  FranpA    Tiil 

againit  th~n  eL  thfir  '^-  ?*  ^"  "»"''»  "»'  Ig" 
*""  'Pi^dour  of  the  louvxe,  whe;"tSr^;g»rMd"iS 


ISO 


uvMH  sxnshnvtit. 


conr^  f»r  ouUhon«  the  petty  pomp  of  the  real  Kinc    fi„f 
Leof'rojSCo"  "'  ^'""'  ""''  *•"»  "•'  f»'"«J«'  the 

SS    fi^ifi  V*^\T'  ''"I^P"««  0^  "nonoy  more 

ho  was  allo4  to  rrUs  hfaw  W  Thrjlff  ''  *^''' 
was  iiearlv  ^RRnnn  w  *i  ^  ,?*  ^^  ^^^^^^  revenue 
«mn  "7^7  *^W0,  but  the  expenditure  often  passed  that 

to  bo  bS'r  Mn.  !  /  "^"''^  *"  '^^P  ^^  considerable  sike 

rZl  ,?'"=''«f^  Whittington,  a  merchant  of  London  we, 
during  this  reign  three  times  Lord  Mav™    ^"•>'«'' /«« 

great  fortune  by  the  voyages  of  .  ehte«l  fh^o^f  " 
.»mo  whieh  ha,  given  ri  Jto  the  welK^X  1^7 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HENRY  VI.— WINDSOR. 

Born  1431  A.D.-B^ftn  to  reign  1498  A.D.~Dethroned  1481  A.B. 


Tho  Regencf. 
Bodftrd  In  FrMoo. 
Blogo  of  OrleuM. 
Joan  of  Arc.         [Ions. 
loM  of  Freaoli  Uomin- 


Rlohftrd  of  York. 
Death  of  Suffolk. 
Oada'a  rebflUion. 
Wan  of  the  Rotes  begla 
Tho  oompromUe. 


Margaret  In  tho  fleia. 
Henry  depoaod. 
Power  of  Parliament 
Tho  revenue. 
Notei. 


The  successor  to  the  throne  was  an  infant  nine  months  old 
A  council  of  twenty  managed  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  made  Regent  of  France,  while 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester  bore  the  title,  "Protector  of  the 
Kealm  of  England." 

After  the  death  of  the  French  King,  which  followed  closo 
upon  that  of  Henry  V.,  the  Dauphin  assumed  the  title, 
Charles  VII  The  Loire  now  separated  the  English  pro' 
vinces  from  the  French.  Bedford  nobly  maintained  tho  lion- 
our  of  England  in  the  battles  of  Crevant  (1423),  and  Ver- 
neuil  (1424).  But  Gloucester  having  married  Jacqueline  of 
Bavaria,  claimed  a  large  part  of  the  Netherlands  as  her  in- 
heritance. The  Duke  of  Brabant,  also  claiming  to  be  tho 
husband  of  this  princess,  opposed  the  demand  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  was  supported  by  his  cousin,  the  great  Duke  of 
JSurgundy,  who  thus  became  estranged  ftom  the  English 
alliance.  At  home,  too,  Gloucester  quarrelled  with  Beaufort. 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  haughty  and  powerful  prelate.  So 
Jiedford  s  hands  grew  weak. 

In  1428  it  was  resolved  in  council,  contrary,  we  are  told, 
to  the  will  of  the  Regent,  that  the  English  army  should 
cross  the  Loire,  and  ravage  the  provinces  which  owned  the 
sway  of  Oharies.  As  a  preparatory  step,  Orleans  was  be- 
sieged.   While  the  English  troops  lay  before  the  walls,  a 

f^'r  w.*i''''*^.P^*^®  ""^^'^  ^^  ^^^^^^^'d  a  strange  name,~- 
l.ie  battle  of  herrings.'    At  Roverai  an  English  knight 
beat  back  a  body  of  French  cavalry,  who  attacked  him  as 
ne  was  escorting  a  tram  "^^  vk»v»wi«j«^  -«-~  *.«  xi. ^-.    « . , 

wsiegers.    Salted  herrings  formed  a  large  part  of  the  stores, 
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an(l  hence  arose  the  namA     Tk;« 

with  which  the  EmmTrT'I      fu"^'  *"^  ^^'  «n«W 

^^■'oy">gh.rZr^lrdf,it^^"^V  '"  ^'^'^  Either 
of  his  soldie™,  the  monads  wJ  "**".  '''  ™P«"««on 
armour,  she  ride  on  a  Tw  rteld  f  .T"^  ^''"°"-  <''*'' '" 
,  She  entered  the  eity  • "  tfmed  th„  f  ?*  "^T  "^  Orleans, 
nnd  drove  the  EnKli.h  fmT  w     «"''"*''  '^'>'™  'he  »"« ; 

her  »ame,--The  tw  rOrilT.-'Vf  =  """."'"""'« 
Charles  was  crowned  at  Rhn  m.  /?  *""  °"""»  ""ore 
filled.  But  soon  Wan  a  ™^?,-'  "'^''*'  "'™'»'' ''"  ^'l- 
city  of  Compei^e  r  ^.7.  S  /"  \""'''*  *»"  "'O 

archer^ndTadrpHW    T  '""  ''T  ^-^  «» 
1431     English  fiej  anrt^ft     .^?  ""  '»''*  to  ti* 

-•"■      .onment,  w«  burn,^'  T^  S'"?.""'  ""P"' 
Place  of  Ronen  '"''  "  *•■«  """ket- 

«t  »^rira'.t;''ZrredT  ""'^'<' "  ^-'"'•°««'  "-O 
Charles^tSrBufth?'^'^ '!'*'''''<'  ~««««i«»  of 
empty  form.  aZJZ  tt  C"'//'  ^""  ""  »" 
'f  hich  the  clergy  stroTllZtn  1  ■  "'  v^™  *"  "3«.  «' 
two  great  blo,?^sh^k  the  En.  L  "*  *'"?'  '^'»-  ^hen 
great  Bedford  died -knd  ,L  n  i  FV^'  '"  *'™»«e  :  The 
and  alliance  wtth  Cc^*"' ^u,  l/ »?T"''' "^^  ««»<» 
lowed ;  and  in  1«4  Z^v  r  u  "'^  ^""''  "P^^y  tol- 

for  tw^  yea,^  Tthe  f!',?''  "^  "*"  «'»•' '»  make  airnce 
beautiful  an?  hig;*?/^»7e  ^'f  Heniy  ma^ed  the 

Duke  of  Anion  and  En^  t?  *"*''  '^'"'e'"'"  "f  Kenft. 
a  reversal  of  theordh^v  .„  J  ''  ^""''"'^  ^«"  "O".  V 
the  bride.  They  we™^  Ld  ^h*;  i"''°"1 1?  ""'  ^"'"e;  of 
deep  murmurs  rLrnded  th  llh^'T  "I  Normandy,  and 
severed  from  the  crown     R^^f  .*''"''  ''''*"  "»«y  '^Me 

Ix.ire;andsoonCrand^W^  ^?  """^  '«»<»'  the 
the  north  of  lC«  cZll^°™?'^y»»'>mitted..  From 

aft«r  gate  of  O^Q^J^^^""^  ^  *^^  «"•»''•    Gat, 
mo  uascon  cities  opened  to  his  triamphaaj 
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march  until  in  14M.  the  banner  of  England  waved  nowhere, 
liom  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  Pyrenees,  except  on  the 
citadel  of  Calais.  Thus  ended  the  dream  of  an  EngUsh  em- 
pire in  Prance.  " 

Early  in  this  reign  (1423)  James  of  Scotland  was  released, 
and  returned  to  his  own  country.  He  brought  with  him  to 
Scotland,  to  share  his  throne,  an  English  wife,  Jane  Beau- 
fort, daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset 

IJe  great  pillars  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  were  t.he  Duke 
of  Gloucester  and  his  uncle.  Cardinal  Beaufort.  Though 
riv^s  for  political  fame,  they  united  in  upholding  the  throne 
ot  Henry ;  who,  as  he  ^lew  to  manhood,  gave  every  dav 
.  clearer  signs  of  a  weak  intellect.  But  they  died  within  s^ 
weeks  of  each  other;  and  then  visions  of  a  throne  Cn  o 
rise  before  the  mmd  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  sprung  by 
h,s  mother  from  the  second  son,  by  his  father  from  the 
youngest  son,  of  Edward  III. 

The  removal  of  a  faithful  minister  from  Henry's  councils 
gave  new  colour  to  the  hopes  of  York.  The  loss  of  the  French 
provinces  had  excited  great  discontent  throughout  England  • 
and  «ie  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  whose  advice  Anjou  an?  Maine 
had  been  restored  to  Renfe,  was  marked  as  an  object  of  s^- 
Tl  ^    r  ;   ?^  ''^.  i  nipeached,  was  banished,  and  had  left 
the  English  shores  with  the  hope  of  being  aUowed  to  land  at 
Cahus.    But  a  fleet  of  war-ships  bore  down  upon  his  frail 
craft,  and  he  was  summoned  on  board  *  the  Nicholas  of  the 
lower;    where  the  captain  received  him  with  the  words 
Welcome,  traitor!'    Two  days  after,  a  boat  reached  the 
side  caring  a  headsman,  a  block,  and  a  rusty  sword  :  and 
on  this  strange  scaffold  Suffolk  died. 

This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Henry.  The  rumour  of  orena- 
rations  for  a  terrible  revenge  reache  I  the  men  of  Ken^  who 
had  furnwhed  the  ships  to  seize  Suffolk.  They  were  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  followed  Tiler  to  Smithfield 
IJjey  rose  m  arms  under  Jack  Cade,  who  took  the  name  of 
Mortimer,a  cousin  of  York.   The  King's  troopswere  defeat^ 

L«  Jf  • ''l^  '"^  *^'^'  ^'^^''  ^*«  '^^'    Cade,  arrayi^ 
himself  m  the  armour  of  the  faUen  knight,  march^  to  ul 

don ;  unon  whinh  H«"«^»"**»-''-^^^-  ir- •»!.  ^^    -^      ^ 

-  -       "•"/ "*«"«i*/t»  i.u**,vjiiiwun)n,  Uiirvwsted  ' 
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drawftrtdffi  with  hi*  »wor<l  lu  ho  poaud.    For  two  ds-s  thov 

«Z?f.  ?  ^"•'"''O"-  w''»  ««i«ed  the  brulgo  and  heldlt 
wUmtl,  for  rix  hou™.  when  a  ,hort  truoo  Z»  miSe    The 

»  iMe  pardon  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  home,  nt 
tZ'hr^^'t  r  '*"*/'"'  "«''««"y»  follower  iTond 
dMoovered  in  a  garden,  near  Lewes  iu  Sussex  hv  H™  »„ 

«.  rt.   i?.*    ^''T  "  *  """"8  probability  that  York  was 

would  have  placed  him  on  the  throM  .  '  '"•"""^"^" 
A  cloud,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  had  lon« 
been  darkening  round  the  throne  of  the  Lanoastera.  It  now 
burst  >u  civil  war.  The  Duke  of  Yorkl.^  tttu^l  hU^ 
plans  and  this  time  wta.  ripe  for  action.    It  was  true  a  son 

tJTi^""  "",  ?''5?'»»'d  genenJrqoicing,    but   he 
W.  1.    »^P'°  •"«»  ^^on  «»itod  by  the  bestowal  of  the 

ff  Nori.^7'  ''°,?"T"'-  ''•"""  'hey  blamed  for  the  lc»^ 
of  Nonaandy,  and  by  the  miserable  failure  of  an  attemnt  t^ 

Xf  fl?:fT«.  t"''^"'«<^  P-' »>'«  S  wi:'^ie's 

TOn  a  at  of  insanity,  and  the  reins  of  aovornment  w«r« 
throwT.  into  the  hands  of  York  with  the  «T"f  P,"  JC 
This,  however,  *d  not  last  long ,  for  the  re<ive^  of  H  „,y 
1AKR  fP"7?  York  of  his  office.  But  the  Dike  havZ 
1466     tasted  the  sweets  of  power,  took  «p  arms.    Thf 

^r/'".."^  *^.  ^" '^»"'-    W  were  so 

en,i«,  of^!  H     "  r  V  ^"  "^  *•">  ^^^^  "»i«»  =  the 
ensign  of  the  House  of  York  was  a  white,  that  of  the  House 

the^rTof  l"r1?  "^^  /'lo^W'f '"PP^rtersof  Yorkwem 

we«,Tf.h?  "^"""'g  years  of  Henry's  reign,  six  battles 
r»fl«^^  ^v  '"'  ?T''""  of  "-Wl"  to  the  throne  was  not 
eonflned  to  the  armies  in  the  field,  but  was  fiercely  discussed 
«t  evejy  fireside  in  the  kingdoi ;  and  XSS  w« 
divided  into  two  great  parties.    At  St  Albans  ^flSssZ 

Jf:r:ri':!^i«^-'«f-4'''o?-8w«smad:;ront! 

"-♦  «Y!i'?vcr,  suyii  rcicasea,  iiau  a  preteudecj  reconcilia- 
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tion  followed.  But,  the  war  being  renewed,  the  Yorkiiti 
were  again  vlotorioui,  at  Biorehoath  in  Staffordshire  (UfiQ) 
HaniT  wai  a  >econd  time  made  captive,  at  Northampton,  by 
the  Yorkists  under  Warwick  (1460).  Now,  for  the  flnt 
tune,  York  publicly  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  as  the  repra- 
sentative  of  the  eldest  surviving  branch  of  the  royal  family^ 
Ihe  question  was  debated  in  Parliament,  and  an  arrange- 
ment  waj  made  that  Henry  should  reign  during  hii 
hMnd  that  the  crown  should  then  pass  to  York  and  his 

This  roused  a  mother's  heart.    Margaret  of  Anjou,  bum- 

ing  with  anger  that  her  son  Edward,  PrincHf  wZ 

should  be  t  lus  shut  out  from  the  throne,  called  the  Lancai' 

trian  lords  to  her  jido.  and  routed  the  Yorkists  at  Wakefield 

Green  in  Yorkshire ;  whore,  for  the  first  time,  the  Red  Rmo 

triumphed  (1460).    Here  the  Duke  of  York  w'as  slafn ;  a^S^^ 

according  to  the  barbarous  fashion  of  the  time,  his  he^ 

adorned  with  a  paper  crown,  was  fixed  upon  the  waUs  of 

Ha  Ta'  ^"'i'l^  of  dispiritmg.  roused  the  Yorkisti 

to  madness.    Edward.  Earl  of  March,  the  son  of  the  fallen 

Duke,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  the  claims  of  his  father 

hearts  of  the  people  leaned  to  him.  At  Mortimer's  Cross 
he  swept  the  royalist  troops  before  him  (1461).  A 1  w  davs 
later.  Margaret,  defeating  M^arwick  in  the  second  battkof 

^L^va"  ^T^'  'f  r  ^  *^^  ^^"«  fr°^  confinement  Bui 
when  Edward  marched  to  London,  he  was  received  by  the 

mg  declared  that  Henry  had  forfeited  the  throne  M„ch4 
when  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Queen,  the  young    U61 

ffEdVa^d  IV ""''  ^'""'^^^'^  ^'"8'  ^^*h  t^«  title      I." 

Henry  of  Windsor  was  weak  in  body  and  in  mind  Hin 
long  minority  formed  in  him  the  habit  of  tru  Lg  much  t" 
Brnf  :'•'  'f  *l!^"  '^"^*^  ^^^^  «^^^^  visitedl^on  hU^^ 
ml  reader/       "\T'^''  ^'  ^'«  ^^^^  '^^^  inoffensive, 

mu  ®*  ?®*^®'  to  betray  his  own  interest, 
ihe  House  of  Lords  utill  form?^:'-  ihr-  rr-Tr^^^v...  -r    ?  s 

by  their  advice  i 


ivmg  wafl  ruled  m  all  great  transactional^ 


f 


^^  OMoiN  OP  paiNTmo. 

liaments;  and  it  al^^tht*  ^  ^''fttendanoe  on  the  Par- 

whom  th^rtpr^i  r^-^^rtLrr''^^^ 

punibhment  Which  thpirnffl«^  ^'^e  freedom  from  arrest  or 

In  this  reign  Eton  GonM(>  «ini  ir:  3  ^  ;,        *300,000. 
were  founded  StndfteS-  ?""'«*'  ^'^^^'^S^ 
University  foUwTii  14M     Hri W^"^'".*  °^  <*'"««" 

jerved  in  l«6.a„d  thL'^ufai^^  SSn  Zd"d' ""■ 
begun  m  1457  ;-two  fiuits  which  show  fh^a    ^«1«d<J  was 

wei»  progressing,  though  sTo^v  t^7/^  ^."  °*  ""^'^ 
war.  On  the  cfitiSlStZ  f^^  "'S™,'/  "''^ 
ment  of  an  art  de«ti...H  Z^  "^seen  the  gradual  derelop- 

«rt  had  Ter  yet  r^d'^TlZ'"/"''''*™''''  »  »» 
frooden  bloeks.  injTontfi^w*'^  ^""  P'''"«»  fi^a 
In  14«o  the  roUer  p,^  ™  i  *t„^?  T  '^I^  fro-"  metal. 
SchiMK,,  LZ-i^  invented.  In  14«2  the  tvnes  nf 
schoeffar,  oast  m  hoUow  moulds,  came  into  use. 
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The  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  not  yet  ended     The  north 
remained  faithful  to  Henry;  London  and  the  ^uthT^d 

Im  ofSw  Ji  *^^^  '^^'^  ^^^^^^'  established  the  Idng- 
dom  of  Edward.  Margaret  sailed  to  France  in  hope  of^ 
Again  the  shattered  ranks  of  the  Lancastrians  weXmy^d 
but  at  Hedgeley  Moor  and  Hexham  (1464)  theTwer^Tb 
broken.  Henry  fled  from  the  field  of  Hexham™  S 
of  Lanmhire,  where  for  more  than  a  year  he  eluded  pT 

uldon  **       '  ^'  ""^  *^'"''^  ^°*^  *^«  Tower  of 

In  1464  Edward  married  privately  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Grey,  daughter  of  a  knight  named  WoodvilT  m'n  she 
was  crowned  as  Queen,  her  brothers  and  sisters  revived  in 
mamage  the  richest  and  noblest  wards  of  the  court     Thk 

&  t  th«  'J^'''''l  T  ^^-  Warwick,  known  in 
iiistory  as  the     iimg-maker,'  was  minister-in-chief  and 

r  ™rl5»l«"' J"?  «•?  "«»ost  Office  in  JkS  X 
EHir-rF  ^r  ir^^  ^^^  '"^  ^^^  ^^  ^  influence  with 
quarrel    Waiwick,  aided  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother 
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bfiho  King,  rateed  an  insurrection  among  the  men  of  York 

•     to  Mi^ourt  "of  ?"'.«■«  ^1<«"1  «■«  Doke  were  forced  tJS* 
to  the  court  of  Lo»is  XI..  where  they  mot  Marearat  of  Anion 

3Sf  *■=?  """«"<"  had  now  a  common  S  lluZ 
umted  to  dethrone  Edward.    The  union  was  cemZed  bv 

^9r:.!^r^''r.r^'i-,-nr^^^^^^^^ 

"rrtwL"T''7''^"/'^''  ■»-  cast  the  ^hie 
rases  trom  their  bonnets  and  cried, '  God  bless  King  Harrv  i 

SiZwttt,  ?""""•  "*"*  ^""'^'^  broughtffiis 
ceu  to  wear  the  crown  once  more. 

.  J^/  °"J?  of  Burgundy  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Edward  • 
and  from  him  the  exiled  Prince  received  men,  money  and 
ships,  and  landed  ;„  ^  ^^  „„„j^^  ^  Rarenspur  "nY^k 
shire.    When  Edward  reached  Nottingham,  6oX^  "en^* 

Jl  ?^-  T"""*  **  ^<""'°8'  "^iH  and  the  annv  was 
won  wilhin  the  walls  of  Undon.    n,;  decisive  Ste  Z 

ome  ^".^''^  ^""'^^  "^^' '''  ^™«'.  whore  e^^p^:^ 
of  the  Eca  Rose  was  scattered  from  the  stem.  Warwick  his 

"hf  S"fi^''r:i  ^r*"  »^  ^^-^  LancastS^d  on 
Un^S  7«  '^^  *'^' ^""y  •^''y  Margaret  and  her  son 
Med  at  Plymouth.  Three  weeks  later,  their  army  was 
cut  to  pieces,  and  they  were  made  prisoners  at  TeSburv 

L  hr'^^f  t  ^'•^y  "'''  """"Sk'  before  t^ttof 
brifw?"'*'!^  """"^  °f  ^"8"**-  wbi*  had  borne  h» 

neath  the  heaviest  blow  of  aU,  when  she  saw  the  face  of  Z 

t^/muTf  "^  *^''  '''"  8'»^">  of  Edward,ld  hi 
r  wif^^  °'~™"S  ""  *'''  <^^«™  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucester.    Ransomed  by  Louis  of  France,-she  survived 

the^  Tower  on  the  day  of  Edward's  triumphal  entry  into 

A  fierce  dispute  arose  between  the  brothers  of  the  King. 
.^r.nVrJ?e™M.^  ^?-i*«  «>"-*  daughte^ 

w«ght-oitsr.;;ti?.^^^:ue^r:?rmr 
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dei-ed  Prince  Edward,  aud  married  her,  demanded  a  share. 
With  difficulty  both  were  satisfied,  a  division  being  made, 
by  which  the  aged  Coimtess  was  left  penniless. 

Edward  then  formed  the  project  of  a  French  war,  reviv- 
ing the  old  claim  to  the  French  crown.  He  had  strong 
motives  to  such  a  war.  He  was  kinsman  by  marriage 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  deadly  foe  of  Prance.  He 
wished  to  employ  in  foreign  war  those  who  might  be  inclined 
to  plot  against  his  government,  or  to  stir  up  the  embers 
of  the  civil  strife.  In  addition  to  the  suippUes  voted  by 
Parliament,  he  invented  a  new  and  most  elastic  method  of 
raising  money.  Calling  rich  subjects  before  him,  he  de- 
manaed  presents  of  money,  which  they  dared  not  refuse. 
These  sums  he  called  benevolences.  After  much  delay  he 
invaded  France,  but  found  his  allies  unable  to  give  him  any 
aid.  In  the  midst  of  his  uncertainty,  there  came  a 
welcome  message  from  Louis  proposing  peace  and  1476 
alliance.  At  Pecquigny  a  bridge  was  thrown  across  a.d. 
the  Somme.  Midway  the  monarchs  met,  and, 
shaking  hands  through  &  wooden  grating,  swore  to  observe 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  chief  conditions  were :— - 
1.  That  Louis  should  pay  76,000  crowns  at  once,  and  an 
annuity  of  60,000  to  Edward  during  his  life ;  2.  That  a  truce 
and  free  trade  should  exist  between  the  countries  for  seven 
years;  3.  That  the  Dauphin  should  marry  Elizabeth, 
Edward's  eldest  daughter.  French  gold,  lavishly  scattered 
among  the  English  courtiers,  bought  this  treaty  of  Pecquigny, 
and  many  nobles  were  not  ashamed  openly  to  avow  them- 
selves the  pensioners  of  Louis. 

The  people  of  England  murmured  loudly  at  the  disgraceful 
end  of  a  war  for  which  they  had  been  heavily  taxed,  and  a 
slight  breath  would  have  kindled  an  insurrection.  Edward 
had  the  sense  to  see  this,  and  his  future  policy  was  directed 
to  the  support  of  his  throne  without  drawing  from  the  purses 
of  his  people.  By  levying  the  customs  more  rigorously,  by 
extorting  tenths  from  the  clergy,  by  taking  back  lately  be- 
stowed grants,  1  y  exacting  all  feudal  fines,  and  by  trading 
in  his  own  name  to  the  Me(^iterranean  ports,  he  was  able, 
not  only  to  meet  all  expenses,  but  to  grow  rich  amid  a  toler- 
ably contented  people. 
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with  Wiry,  the  ri«h  het^^f  B  j  """"!«*  "^  <^'»"''<» 
Burdett,  a  friend  of  theZl  '^'"^''  '^^  "''"'  ^h"""" 
practukg  •  the  btack  „r  P^  "«»  «^»ted  on  a  charge  of 

a  ^^^7^^^"::::-^^^  tit:  rr  ^-•^  ^» 

W„r  '  '^'T'^  '■'^'^  »f  ^^f*"  forete.  policy  that 

vl}^ }!'''\''^  '"'^^'^'^  pleasures  was  the  chief  aualitvof 

handsome  and  acconiDlifiKpii .  K»f  I-  ''""^^®**Se.    He  was 
ren^er^  hi.,  in  S^  h^t^S iX-^"-"^^ 

w.^tv^t&^.^^are.ra'^r-'rs  ;r 

t)revent  tha  K-in,.  fr««,      i  f  *"^^°*'2^*'  —a  plaa  intended  to 

be  zi  u:  ^^tZi^z^"' '""''' '"  '"^  "'^'  •^- 

dur«on",rf°p2*\^''-"'  ^I- '»  Anguished  by  the  intro- 

JThe  Recnyell  of  «,e  Histories  of  Trove.'  anH  nZfi"?"!^ 
u-«.n.  m  i47i.    inia  wa«  the  Brat  specimeVofprinang  to 
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the  English  language.  In  1473  he  set  up  a  press  afc  West- 
minster, and  in  1474  issued  from  it  the  first  book  printed  «u 
English  ground,—' The  Game  and  Playe  of  Ohesse.'  Soot- 
land  received  this  boon  in  1608,  Ireland  in  1661.  Posts 
were  now  first  used  in  England  on  the  road  from  London, 
to  Scotland.  Horsemen  were  placed  twenty  miles  apart,  and 
the  despatches  were  thus  passed  on  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


KDWABD  V. 


*.. 


Bom  1471  A.D.~Berin  to  Mlgn  April  0.-~Dethroned  June  86, 1488. 


Edward  »nd  hli  brother. 
IlMtings  ftud  Riwn. 


Rlohard  of  OlouoNtar 


Edward  V.,  the  eldest  eon  of  the  late  : .  g,  reigned  only 
eleven  weeks.  During  that  time  Richard  Duke  of  Glouce/- 
tor,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Protector,  and  pretended  the 
purest  loyalty  towards  his  royal  nephew,  was  engaged  iu 
clearing  his  own  way  to  the  throne.  The  boy-King  was 
seised  at  Stony  Stratford  near  Northampton,  led  with  the 
mockery  of  public  honours  to  London,  and  cast  into  the 
lower.  The  Queen-nn^ther  was  forced  to  part  also  with  her 
second  son,  who  was  committed  to  the  same  prison ;  and 
there  the  two  boys,  busied  with  their  sports,  lived  aU  un- 
wnscious  of  the  dark  web  which  was  slowly  infolding 
tnem. 

Gloucester's  next  step  was  to  remove  those  nobles  who 
were  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  young  Edward.    Lord  Has- 
tings, arrested  m  the  council-room  on  a  charge  of  sorcery 
^r*fi-**n?°*^  beheaded  on  a  block  of  wood  iu  the  chapel-yard 
of  the  Tower.    On  the  same  day  Lord  Rivers,  maternal  uncle 
ot  the  King,  and  the  patron  of  Caxton,  was  executed  with 
three  others  at  Pontefract  Castle,  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  when  Edward  was  made  captive.    When  this  was 
done,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  prince  of.royal  blood,  met 
the  citiMns  of  London  at  Guildhall,  and  in  an  earnest 
speech  declared  Richard  of  Gloucester  the  true  heir  to  the 
throne.    The  citizens  kept  silence,  but  a  few  hirelings  cried 
out  Long  live  King  Richard ;'  and  on  the  next  day  Bucking- 
ham,  m  the  name  of  the  English  people,  presented  a  peti- 
tion entreatinir  Gloucester  to  wear  the  crown.   With  ftigned 
reluctance  the  Protector  consented,  and  Edward's  reign  was 
at  an  end. 
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RIOHABD  III.— OROOKBAOK. 
Born  1468  A.D.-Begtn  to  r«i|rn  1488  A.D.-IHed  1485  JL3, 


Rlohitfd'a  progreas. 

Story  of  tho  young  Prinoea, 

Henry  of  Rlobmond. 


BucklnghMU  in  reb«Ulon. 
Boiw  or  til  field. 
Ohar»oterr 


A  FORTNIGHT  later,  at  Westminster  Richard  was  crowned 
with  his  wife  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  King-maker.  By  rais- 
ing the  rank  of  many  nobles,  and  by  lavish  distribution  of 
the  dead  King's  hoards,  he  gathered  round  his  throne  a  band 
of  adherents.  Then  making  a  progress  through  the  country, 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  securing  the  peace  of  England 
and  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  he  was  crowned 
again  at  York. 

But  before  he  reached  York  a  terrible  crime  is  said  to 
ha?e  been  committed.  Sir  Thomas  More  tells  us  that  James 
T^rrel,  Richard's  master  of  the  horse,  was  sent  from  War- 
wick to  London  with  a  royal  letter  charging  Brackenbury, 
tlio  governor  of  the  Tower,  to  give  up  he  keys  of  the  fortress 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  dethroned  Edward  and  his 
brother  were  confined  there;  and  in  the  dead  of  night 
Forrest  and  Dighton,  hired  assassins,  smothered  the  sleeping 
boys  with  the  bed-clothes,  showed  the  corpses  to  Tyrrel,  and 
then  buried  them  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  This  story 
rests  on  the  confession  of  the  murderers.  It  is  right  to  say, 
however,  that  strong,  though  not  conclusive,  arguments  have 
been  advanced  to  clear  the  memory  of  Richard  from  this  foul 
blot,  and  »he  story  must  ever  remain  a  disputed  point  in 
English  history. 

A  strong  party  against  Richard  had  always  existed,  and 
now  that  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  had  disappeared,  they 
proposed  a  union  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  by  a^ 
marriage  between  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Elizabeth 
of  York,  ^enry  was  the  great-grandson  of  John  of  Ghent 
through  his  mother,  Margaret  hQmioit;  Elizabeth  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward  lY. 
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Henry.    A  timgZk^Zf^J^'u^'^^  '»  ''»''<'"«  «' 
.torn,  bet  back  the  i5rR^'°'"'  ^S-  "«0)-    But  a 
Devon  «.  he  w«.bo^\:^f;/%»ff"'»t''e  shore,  of 
drawn  sword  at  Brecknoct   „.    .  ?™''"'8''»n>.  who  had 
the  Severn  ttom  ioMa^^'^'f  J""^""^  by  a  flood  in 
WeUhmen  mK^ly    nfS'*^'"5^  "■"*  ^  "^T  of 
of  a  retaiuer  named^Listerhf '"  ^^  *"  «■«  ''«»«' 
by  his  host-and  was  ESS  ^  7J"  beirayed-some  say 
^^  """'*"*''*»^ed"' the  market-place  of  SaUi. 

^^:^r^ZV^StP''  -  ^-'e-'  by  the 
but  the  scheme  w»  thw^/tf^'*'?.'"  •"■'  o""  """S 
destined  bridegroo"  KLn.      "^f""  ^"^^  "'  "■« 
niece  himself ;  and  incm™dtt!.w™  '^f  »f  """nying  his 
hi.  wife,  Ann'e,  for  this^J^'^K^"!  ?:"~»'"' 
hn.  ehief  conncillo™,  dissSd  ht^t^""^^^*^^^' 
union,  an  J  there  was  no  i»Zr~  i.^..-    ?  *''*  unnatural 
«»ult  of  that  stn3e  whTZ  f  2  *""  ''"'  '»  "'"t  ""e 
«.  with  a  tronblKrt    m,     m  ?PP'r''^»«-    He  did 
«nd  now  that  hi™rle^^  !^h  ^'"'  ^«  •*•"■  "P™*. 
ndherent.  began  to  M  Tm  «'?"?""*'■  f'  *'^«"*y  »">i. 
the  richest  if  Lwc^Wra  an^  c^^'  ''^'"'  *"»»"  '"^ 
his  greatest  wspido^    nrlv^^™'""'' ""  *«  ^J^"  of 
«ra  told  that  heSn  st^ed  g^!f  JTS'^P'*^  "'»  '• 
of  hon.„r.    Soon  ^X  new,  that  ^™'"'  'I'.!'  '^''^ 
troop,  was  at  the  mouth  of  ?he  Srinf    p*"?'  f '"■  ^OOO 

.Utionat  Nottingham,  as  the  .Zr^m„^'"^"^  ''^'^  ''" 
men  were  in  the  saddle  on%tWv  f  ^f^^'"^  ^«"«- 
earliest  tidings  of  hi,  rijf.  5'  """'V:^''  *"  ^ring  the 
August  Hen^  ,a„dl^  at  MiS^]*;  <?"  ""/"'  »' 

of  the  Lancastera  Jm  ,S  i?\lf°'™*  */  .tand8rd-be«,r 
blow  at  Richmoid     ne  croU  If //'"'"e  »<'«««y 
the  battlefield,  was  ^l^T^J  Z^J^th"^^  TO""."-     ' 
»«  *»  pia«Hi  by  Lord  8U»ii^^'^^:^l^^ 
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body  of  Hichard,  carried  to  Leicester  on  a  horse,  was  there 
buried  id  the  church  of  tho  Greyfiiars. 

The  character  of  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets  has  been 
painted  by  historian  and  by  dramatist  in  the  darkest  colours. 
He  is  represented  as  a  man  cruel  and  treacherous,  lured  on 
by  the  demon  of  unbridled  ambition  to  commit  crimes  most 
terrible  and  unnatural.  Though  he  cannot  have  been  a  good 
man,  yet  it  is  due  to  his  character  to  remember  that  the 
picture  of  Richard  III.  familiar  to  our  minds  was  drawn 
under  the  Tudor  sovereigns ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  rancour  of  a  hostile  feel- 
ing. He  was  of  meagre  and  stunted  body,  with  a  withered 
arm  and  a  deformity  of  the  shoulders,  from  which  he  took 
hw  name  of  Crook-back. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

80CUL  CONDITION  OP  THE  PEOPLE  UNDER  THE  HOUiES  OP 
YORK  AND  LANCASTER. 


ClHlWar 

VlllenAge  abolished. 
Gorenunont. 


Hotu«i  and  meala. 
Hiraole  and  moral  playi. 
Books. 


DiTRiNo  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  social  improvement  stood 
still.  Men  whose  hves  ^vere  uncertain  cared  little  for  edu- 
cation. Present  safety  was  their  great  object ;  and  the  use 
of  alius  WM  therefore  of  chief  importance.  The  high  and 
the  low  suflFered  alike.  Whole  families  of  the  great  were 
swept  away,  massive  castles  were  thrown  down,  and  vUla^es 
were  by  hundreds  laid  in  ashes.  ^ 

.f  v^f/'^**  '"^''oJ  ^^''*"'^  ^^  *^^^  P^"^^  ^^  *l»e  extinction 
of  Villenage,  or  Slavery.    From  the  earliest  Saxon  times  this 
evil  had  prevailed  m  England.    The  Norman  Conquest  had 
changed  the  masters  without  freeing  the  slaves.    But  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  good  work^began.    During  three 
centuries  it  went  on  slowly,  yet  sure^.-so  slowly,  indeed, 
that  It  was  remarked  by  scarcely  an?  writers  of  the  time! 
When  It  was   a  disgrace  to  be  called  m  Englishman, 
Nicholas   Breakspear,  an  Englishman,  was  made  Pope 
About  the  same  time  Thomas  li  Beoket,  an  Englishman 
dared  to  oppose  the  Norman  King  of  England.    Among  the 
prints  of  Rome  there  were  soon  found  many  who  had  sym- 
pathy for  the  enslaved  race ;  and  it  became  a  custom,  when 
a  slaveholder  was  dying,  to  persuade  him,  by  all  the  autho- 
nty  of  the  Church,  to  set  free  his  slaves.^  The  civil  wer  bv 
breaking  the  power  of  the  ruling  race,  aided  this  areat  move- 
ment,  and  the  opening  of  the  Tudor  Period"  saw  ViUenago 
ftbolished  m  England  for  ever. 

The  government  of  the  country  was  then,  as  it  is  now.  a 
limited  monarchy.  It  was  of  a  class  which  sprang  up  in 
Europe  dunng  the  middle  ages ;  and  of  this  class  the  English 
Constitution  was  the  best  example.  The  office  of  King  had 
become  strictlv  herfiditarv     H«  r^r^sat,as.^A  *k^  -i-.-_i.  ___J^ 

an/1  t  f      J  "l  1      J     i»    1  '"     1      "    *""  -  ~-~~-"-A    *«w    wUiUI   pOn«M 
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ciples,  existing  from  the  earliesi;  times,  limited  his  power : 
1.  He  could  make  no  law  without  the  consent,  of  Parlia- 
ment. 2.  He  could  lay  on  the  people  !io  tax  without  th« 
same  consent.  3.  He  must  govern  by  the  laws ;  and  if  he 
broke  them,  his  agents  and  advisers  were  responsible. 

Instead  of  the  Norman  castles  already  described,  the 
nobles  now  began  to  build  large  manor-houses  of  wood,  deco- 
rated with  carving  and  painting.  Their  rooms  were  hung 
with  tapestry.  In  towns,  the  upper  stories  jutted  out  over 
the  lower,  so  that  in  narrow  streets  the  fronts  of  opposite 
houses  wer»  only  a  few  feet  apart.  This  style  may  still  be 
noticed  in  old  towns  like  Chester.  The  people  had  not  yet 
learned  the  value  of  clear  light  and  fresh  air  to  both  mind 
and  body.  The  higher  classes  took  four  meals  in  the  day. 
They  rose  about  five ;  took  breakfast  at  seven ;  dined  at  ten ; 
supped  at  four ;  and  at  nine  had  the  *  livery' — a  slight  re- 
past of  cakes  and  spiced  wine— served  in  their  bed-chambers. 
The  working  classes  dined  at  noon.  This  is  nearly  the  same 
hour  as  at  present ;  for,  while  the  leisure  of  the  great  permits 
them  to  change  the  hours  of  their  meals,  the  labouring 
classes  are  compejle^fby  their  daily  toil  to  keep  the  samo 
hours  in  all  ages,     j^ 

Dramatic  performances  now  took  a  regular  shape.  They 
were  acted  \^  in  the  churches,  chiefly  by  the  clergy,  and 
were  then  "called  Miracle  Plays,  or  Mysteries.  Although 
intended  to  teach  the  lower  classes  the  history  of  the  Bible, 
they  seem  to  have  been  very  profane^  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  lY.  a  miracle  play,  performed  in  Smithfield,  lasted 
for  eight  days.  It  began  with  the  creation,  and  took  in 
almost  all  the  sacred  history.  About  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
Moral  Plays  came  into  fashion.  These  were  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  Miracles :  the  actors  were  laymen,  and 
Bcriptvjral  characters  were  not  assumed.  They  have  been 
called  Allegories,  since  the  performers  personated  Mercy, 
Justice,  Truth,  and  such  qualities.  Then  followed,  in  the 
Tudor  Period,  the  introduction  of  actual  characters  from 
history  and  social  life. 

In  all  modern  history,  no  event  has  had  wider  or  more 
lasting  consequences  than  the  invention  of  Printing.  A 
complete  change  took  place  in  book-making.    The  black- 
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leiter  manuioript  gave  place  to  the  printed  volume.  Tlie 
lfttt«r,  however,  had  as  yet  no  title-page,  no  capital  letters, 
and  no  pointa  eifcept  the  colon  and  the  period.  The  worda 
were  ■pelled  without  attention  to  anything  but  their  sounda 
Hence  every  writer  had  hia  own  style  of  spelling,  and  very 
often  there  were  two  or  three  different  forms  of  the  same 

m'A?  V  'rl^  ^T.  .^'  ^*°«"*«^  *^^  ^^'  Period  was 
Middle  English,- slightly  different  from  that  used  in 
Chaucer's  *  Canterbury  Tales.' 


LEADING  AUTHORS  OF  THE  PERIOD— {1399,1466). 

MIDDia  RKOLIIB. 

J^VIS  X., King  of  Sootland~a  prisoner  in  Bngland 

for  nineteen  yeart—atudied  Ohauoer- 
wrote  poems— only  remaining  work, 

TAin*  rm^  .  -«.  '  ^^*  ^^s'"  Quhair,'  or  Book. 

JOmr  ITDOAIB,...,.*, (PIourlshedabontl420)-amonk  and  poet 

— keptaschool  of  poetry—ohief  works, 
'History  of  Thebes,'  and  'Siege  of 
Troy.' 

m'SSi?^'™;;;;;""".^^"^"'^^  Ohronidea  (about  1440). 
OR  JOHBT  WBT18CUB,.....(Plourighedaba^tl4fiO)-Ohief  Justioe- 

WTTTTAW  navqv%ir  «Wef''oA.ontheBnglJshOonsUtatlon. 

WnUAX  GAZTOV, «.(1410-14M)-firat  Snglish  printir- 

T^rote  or  translated  abouisixty  works. 
LEADING  DATES  OP  THE  PERIOD— (1399-1485). 


eniEAL  ITIHW. 

Martyrdom      of 

,  •wtw, ....14W...H«.  17. 

JiUMS  I.of  8oot- 

land  rdeased,  ...14a8..JBr«i.  VL 
Jea]io£irobiimed,1481...     — 
nrstbookpiiiited 

in  Ing taiid,......1474..4KL  IV. 

OHAHOa  OF  DOMIKIOir. 

AUfrtikdiposiai- 
•ionstzetitCa- 
***•*«•«»"•. i46i...HM.yL  i 


WiaS.  BATTIiBS,  XKAiTIIS. 

Bat.»esbitMoor,.14W...Hen.IT. 
~H6mi]doiiHm,..140fi...     ~ 
-Shrewsbury,  ....1408...     ~ 
-Agineourt,  .t»...1416...Hen.  V. 
Siege  of  Boaeii,....1419...     - 
TreatyofTroyes,..14ao...      - 

Bat.  Crevaat, 1488...Htn.  VI. 

-Veraeoll, 1484...     - 

Cade's  rebellion,  ..146a..     ~ 
Treaty    of   Pec- 

animtv.  .^. i^vc    vy  »^ 
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WARS  or  THS  R08B8. 
from  1456  A.D.  to  1486  A.O.-ao  yenn.-TwtlT*  btttlM. 

f  rirtt  battlo,  St.  Albans, 1466 York. 

Bloroh«ath,...» 1450 — 

Korthunpton, 1460. - 

Wftkeildd l46a.....lftacMt«r. 

Mortimer'i  Ctmi,. 1401 Tork. 

(.Second  Battle,  St.  Albani 1461 Lanoaiter. 

fTowton, 1461 York. 

Hedgeley  Moor 1464 — 

Hflzhun, 1464 -. 

Btmet, 1471 — 

.Tewkeebory, 1471 — 

BICHABD  m....    Botworth, 1486 LanoMter. 


EDWABD  lY.. 


OEVSAIiOQIGAL  TBEE. 

COKKXUTINa  THIB  PLANTAQENraTa  WITH  TIIK  TUVOB  LINE. 


Edward  III. 


JoRK,  Duke  of  L«noMtflr  (third  son),  had 
by  CATHXiuMa  SwYxroRo, 


JOHK  BSAUrORT, 

Earl  of  Someraet. 


Catherine,  widow 
of  Henry  Y..  married  Owen  Tudor. 


Margaret  Beaui-ort  married  Edmund,  Earl  of  Biohmond. 

I 
Renrt,  Earl  of  Richmond, 

afterwards  Henry  VII. 


(93) 
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TUDOR    PERIOD. 

/rom  1486  A.D.  to  1603  A.D.-118  years.-S  Sovereigns. 

EDWAKD  VI.  (son), ""." 'lS47 

MAEY  (half-Bister), ^Ui 

ELIZABETH  (half-sister), .":»:;i;;iW8  to  1603 

leading  Features  :-THE  RISE  OF  FXtOTESTAITTISM 
THE  KEVIVAI  OF  LITEBATUEE 
THE  EXTEKSION  OF  COMMEECE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

« 

HENRY  yii. 
Bom  1466  A.D.-Began  to  reign  1486  A.D.-Died  1603  A.D. 


The  riralg  of  Heniy. 
Earlj  disturbances. 
Lambert  SimnoL 
Rise  of  the  Star-Cham- 
ber. 


War  ia  Franco. 
Perkln  Warbeok. 
Lands  in  C!omwall. 
Surrender  and  Death. 
Marriage  projects. 


Henry's  extortion. 
Death  and  character. 
Power    of    the    nobles 
lessened. 
'  Discovery  of  America. 


True  EDglish  history  begins  with  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
As  storm  clears  the  air,  so  had  the  civil  war  swept  from 
the  land  the  relics  of  the  decaying  Feudal  System,  and  a 
new  and  better  order  of  things  arose.  Knowledge,  long 
pent  withm  the  monasteries,  now  began  to  be  diffused  in 
printed  books  among  the  homes  of  the  people.  Men  began 
to  read  ^d  think  for  themselves.  We  have  hitherto  seen 
French  Kings  triumphing  with  English  armies  on  French 
soil.    We  have  seen  the  nobles  of  England  little  better  than 

robbers,  the  peasantrv  of  Ensrland  li*^*!**  k«**--  *v i 

We  shall  now  see  Br.tish  Sovereigns  on  the  V   -ne  the 
slaves  set  free,  and  a  middle  class  of  farmers  and  mer- 
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chants  nrisa  During  the  Tudor  Period  we  shall  see  th« 
commerce,  the  literature,  and  the  Protestantism  of  England 
in  their  dawn ;  still  later,  we  shall  see  the  Constitution  of 
Britain,  which  had  been  growing  for  centuries,  receive  the 
key-stone  of  its  topmost  arch ;  and,  passing  to  the  time  of 
the  illustrious  dynasty  now  wielding  the  sceptre,  we  shall 
behold  the  nation,  enriched  with  all  the  elements  of  national 
health  and  life,  reposing  in  peace  and  freedom  beneath  the 
shadow  of  that  august  temple. 

Henry  was  not  without  rivals.  There  was  living  at  She- 
riff-hutton,  in  Yorkshire,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  Edward,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  John  de  la  Pole, 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  son  of  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  had  been  appointed  heir  by  Richard  III.  War- 
wick was  at  once,  by  Henry's  order,  transferred  to  the  Tower 
of  London.  Lincoln,  having  paid  homage  to  the  new  King, 
remained  at  liberty. 

The  King's  public  entry  into  London  and  his  coronation 
were  delayed  Irom  August  22nd  until  October  30th,  by  a 
plague,  cidled,  from  its  strongest  symptom,  *  The  sweating 
sickness.'  When  these  ceremonies  were  over,  he  called  a 
Parliament  to  confirm  his  title.  He  claimed  the  throne  by 
right  of  inheritance  and  of  conquest ;  but  to  secure  his  seat, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  lull  for  ever  the  hostility  of  the 
rival  Roses,  he  married  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  He  obtained,  besides,  from  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  a  bull  threatening  with  excommunication  all  who 
should  disturb  him  or  his  heirs  in  the  possession  of  the 
throne.  His  chief  confidence  was  given  to  John  Morton 
and  Richard  Fox,  two  priests  who  had  been  faithful  to  him 
in  his  exile.  He  made  Morton  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Fox  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  his  throne  was,  during 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  a  seat  of  much  danger. 
Plot  after  plot  rose  to  disturb  his  tranquillity.  He  was  at 
Lincoln,  on  a  progress  through  the  north,  when  news  reached 
him  of  a  rising  in  Yorkshire  under  Lord  Lovel,  and  near 
V/oicester  under  the  Staftords.  But  it  was  soon  suppressed. 
The  elder  Stafford  was  hanged,  and  Lord  Lovel  escaped  to 
the  court  of  Margaret,  Duchess-dowager  of  Burgundy.    She 
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was  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  and  hor  court  appears  mora 
than  ouce  in  this  reign  as  the  asylum  of  pretenders  to  the 
English  throniB,  The  royal  progress  was  soon  resumed.  In 
York  the  King  spent  three  weeks  conferring  honours  and 
reforming  abuses.  Thence  he  passed  to  Bristol,  escorted 
through  each  county  by  the  nobles  and  the  sheriffs.  In 
Bristol  he  did  much  good  by  encouraging  the  citizens  to 
build  ships  and  to  renew  their  trade,  which  had  greatly 
fallen  off  during  the  civil  war. 

This  reign  was  the  age  of  imposture.   It  has  been  already 
stated  that  an  heir  to  the  throne  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  in   the  person  of  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Strange  to  say,  although  this  was  well  known  to  all,  there 
appeared  in   Dublin   an   Oxford   priest   named 
1486     Simon  with  a  boy  whom  he  called  Edward  Earl  of 
A.D.      Warwick,  but  who  was  really  a  baker's  son,  by 
name  Lambert  SimneL    Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
had  governed  Iteland  under  Henry  VI.;   the  Duke  of 
Clarence  had  also  been  Lieutenant ;  and  the  white  rose  was 
the  favourite  in  that  island.    The  Earl  of  Kildare,  a  keen 
Yorkist,  was  now  Lord-Deputy;  and  by  him  the  boy  was 
received  with  all  honours,  as  a  prince  of  Yorkist  blood. 
The  Butlers,  four  bishops,  and  the  city  of  Waterford  re- 
mained faithful  to  Henry ;  the  rest  of  the  island  followed 
Kildare  ;  and  the  pretender  was  proclaimed  King  with  the 
title  of  Edward  VL    Henry,  in  ahrm,  called  the  peers  and 
prelates  round  him;  and  by  their  advice  granted  a  general 
pardon  to  his  opponents  of  former  days,  led  the  real  War- 
wick in  view  of  the  citizens  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's 
and  thence  to  the  Palace  of  Shene ;— and,  what  cannot  well 
be  exphuned,  arrested  the  Queen-dowager,  Elizabeth,  and 
imprisoned  her  in  the  Convent  of  Bermondsey. 

A  new  source  of  alarm  was  the  desertion  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincohi,  who  had,  ever  since  the  death  of  Kichard,  appeared 
devoted  to  Henry's  cause.  He  fled  to  his  aunt,  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  and  soon  with  2000  troops  joined  Simnel  at 
Dublin.  The  impostor  was  now  crowned,  and  a  Pai*liament 
was  called  in  his  name.  While  Henry  was  at  Kenilworth. 
the  residence  of  his  Queen,  he  heard  that  Lincoln  and  Sim- 
nel had  landed  near  Furness  in  Lancashire,  and  were  march- 
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ing  to  surprise  him.  In  haste  the  royalists  mustered  and 
moved  towards  Newark;  but  so  bad  were  the  paths  and 
roadways  that  the  King's  army  lost  their  way  between  Not- 
tingham and  Newark.  The  rebels  came  upon  them  at 
Stoke,  and  attacked  the  royal  vanguard.  With  firm  bravery 
Henry's  soldiers  met  the  onset  and  repulsed  it.  His  heavy 
cavalry  poured  in  and  completed  the  rout  of  the  invaders. 
Lincoln  died  on  the  field  Level,  who  had  joined  the  enter- 
prise, was  never  heard  of  from  that  day.  Simon  and  Simnel 
surrendered.  The  former  died  in  prison ;  the  latter  was  em- 
ployed in  the  royal  kitchen  as  a  scullion,  but  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  post  of  falconer. 

The  Queen,  of  whose  better  title  Henry  seemed  to  be  jea- 
lous, and  who  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  the  back-ground, 
was  now  crowned  with  great  pomp.  This  may  be  looked' 
upon  as  the  work  of  the  people;  for  they  felt  and  spoke  so 
strongly  on  the  subject  that  the  King  dared  not  refuse  the 
honours  of  royalty  to  his  wife.  About  the  same  time  a 
court,  known  as  the  Star-Chamber  from  the  decorations  of  the 
room  in  which  it  sat,  received  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
It  consisted  of  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal,  one  bishop,  one  temporal  peer,  and  the  chief 
judges.  The  principal  work  it  had  now  to  do  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  *maintenance,'-~a  system  by  which  the  nobles  re- 
tained around  them  a  band  of  lawless  men  wearing  their 
livery  and  bound  by  oath  to  fight  in  their  quarrels. 

The  ruling  principle  of  Henry's  foreign  policy  was  to  main- 
tain peace,  and  only  once  was  he  led  into  a  foreign  war.  Of 
all  the  great  fiefs  of  France,  Bretagne  alone  remained  free ; 
the  rest  had  been  gradually  attached  to  the  crown.  Duke 
Francis  of  Bretagne  now  died,  leaving  his  coronet  to  his 
daughter  Anne,  a  giri  of  twelve.  The  French  King  claimed 
the  dukedom.  Henry,  who  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
exile  in  Bretagne,  was  forced  to  send  an  army  to  aid  the 
defenceless  princess ;  but  bis  lielp  was  burdened  with  the 
condition  that  she  should  give  up  two  forts  as  security  for 
the  money  spent  in  her^cause,  and  that  she  should  not  marry 
without  me  consent.  The  raising  of  taxes  to  equip  this  army 
excited  a  revolt  in  the  north  of  England.  But  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  soon  dispersed  the  insurgents;  and  John  k  Chanibre, 
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Z  ^;f  ^\«f  «r^<3^death  at  York ;  whUe  Sir  John  Egremonfc. 
the  other,  fled  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  Ann!  of  Bre- 
ta«ne  was  betrothed  to  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans 
fTrl*H'  ''"''"*  '^  ^^"^^-  ^^^^^^«  «^  ^^-«ee,  hTweve^' 
otEnJt:r''TT''  ^r''"^^^  ^^^^  him,  and  the  King 
of  England  resolved  on  a  French  war.    This  was  pleading  to 

l^d  h  J  t  ^''P^':  ?'°^^  h^^  l«»g  ^«"  talking  of  C 
and  had  often  received  supplies  and  extorted  benevolences 
for  a  purpose  never  yet  fulfilled.  Still  H  inventerrusesTf 
fIT;  r  .1  T  ?'^  '^^^^^  ^'''^'  ^^^2  that  he  landed  in 
W^^h  Ai''^,  '^'«%*^  ^^'^l^^^-  But  the  French  King 
^d  bt  nr  >  ^"Z  ''  "^'"'^  ^^  ^^"^'«  °^a«ter.passiont 
^h«  v^.nrf  ^^  P^^  *  ^^'^'  «"«»  h«  ««««red  a  treaty 

and  nobles  had  almost  ruined  themselves,  by  borrowing 
money  and  selling  their  estates,  that  they  might  take  a  part 
in  the  expected  conquest  of  France. 

The  ^at  imMor  had  just  appeared.    This  was  Perkin 
Warbeck.  a  native  of  Tuurnay,  who  called  himself  Richard 
Plant^enet,  Duke  of  York  and  second  son  of  Edwaid  IV 
Ihough  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  prince  thus  perso- 
nated  was  murdered  in  the  Tower,  yet  the  affair  is  wrapped 
m  mystery  so  dark  that  many  in  Warbeck's  day  believed  his 
story,  and  ingenious  arguments  have  been  advanced  in  his 
favour  by  modern  writers.    Appearing  first  in  Ireland,  he 
was  soon  invited  to  Paris;  but,  when  peace  was  made  with 
Henry,  he  was  forced  to  leave  that  court.    Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  untiring  friend  of  Henry's  foes,  received  him  a« 
her  nephew,  gave  him  a  body-guard  and  all  honours  of  a 
prince,  and  named  him  the  "  White  Rose  of  England  "    A 
Yorkist  plot  was  at  once  set  on  foot.'  Sir  Robert  Clifford 
^^ut  T'i^  ""  Burgundy,  and  he  had  several  meetings 
with  Warbeck  whom  he  declared,  in  his  lelters  to  England, 
to  be  without  doubt  the  Duke  of  York.    But  Henry  was  on 
tfce  watch.    His  well-paid  spies  were  everywhere     Clifford 
^turned  traitor,  and  within  the  same  „.ar  the  chiefs  of  the 
^lot  in  England  were  seized.    Their  letters  to  Flanders  were 

►roduced  as  evidencfi  affaine*-  ♦hoT«  o«^  c: i./r-.^tx' _j! 

lobert  Ratcliff,  William  Daubeney,  and  Lord  Fitzwalte^ 
were  executed.    Sir  William  Stanley,  too,  who  had  saved 
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the  Eing'ili  life  at  Bosworth,  and  whose  brother,  Lord  Stanley, 
had  crowned  Henry  on  the  field,  being  charged  with  a  share 
in  the  plot,  confessed  his  guilt  and  was  beheaded.  As  Stan- 
ley was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  England,  his  execution 
added  much  to  Henr/s  wealth. 

The  spirit  of  Warbeck's  faction  grew  faint  under  these 
losses.  The  pretender,  therefore,  resolved  on  action.  Three 
years  after  his  first  appearance,  he  approached  Deal  with  a 
few  followers,  and  sent  a  small  body  ashore  to  stir  up  the 
people  in  his  favour.  But  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of 
Kent  beat  back  the  invaders,  and  took  150  prisoners.  War- 
beck  returned  to  Flanders.  In  anger  at  the  shelter  afforded 
to  Warbeok  in  Flanders,  Henry  had  removed  the  English 
cloth-market  from  Antwerp  to  Calais,  had  banished  from 
England  the  merchants  of  Flanders,  and  had  ordered  his 
own  subjects  to  leave  the  Lq-.a-  Countries.  This  put  a  stop 
for  a  time  to  the  traffic  between  the  English  and  the  Flem- 
ings; but,  the  latter  growing  restless  under  their  losses,  a 
new  treaty  of  commerce  was  made,  and  Warbeck  again  lost 
an  asylum. 

He  sailed  thence  to  Cork ;  but  the  English  rule  was  too 
firmly  founded  there  to  leave  any  hope  of  a  revolt.  This 
was  chiefly  owing  to  Poynings'  Law,  called  after  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  all  former  English 
laws  should  have  fbrce-  in  Ireland,  and  that  no  Bill  should* 
be  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament  until  it  had  received 
the  assent  of  the  English  Houses.  Perkin  then  passed  to 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  was  royally  entertained. 
There  was  then  a  close  alliance  between  the  courts  of  France 
and  Scotland,  and  as  Perkin  had  been  recommended  to  James 
by  the  French  King,  he  was  made  welcome.  The  fine  figure, 
agreea  lie  manners,  and  romantic  story  of  the  young  man, 
won  the  heart  of  the  Scottish  King.  The  adventurer  won 
at  the  same  time  another  and  more  faithful  heart.  An 
affection  sprang  up  between  him  and  a  lady  of  royal  blood, 
Catherine  Gordon,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  The 
marriage  took  place  with  the  full  consent  of  the  King.  But 
James  did  more.  He  coined  his  plate  to  raise  an 
army,  and  crossed  the  Border  with  Warbeck  in  the  1496 
depth  of  winter.    The  English  people,  however,  had      a,d. 
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learned  from  dearly  bought  experience  the  value  of  peace, 
and  none  joined  the  invaders.  The  pillage  of  the  SwS 
rather  excited  their  anger.  This,  and  the  tidings  that  an 
army  was  oa  the  march  to  attack  him,  caused  the  Scottish 
iiing  to  return  to  his  own  land. 

The  taxes  levied  by  Henry  to  repel  this  invasion  excited 
discontent  m  Cornwall.  The  Cornish  men,  complaining  that 
they  were  burdened  with  taxes,  not  for  their  own  good,  but 
to  benefit  the  northern  counties,  took  arms  under  Flam- 
mock  an  attorney,  and  Joseph  a  farrier.    They  were  joined 

^/^?  ^""^^^^  **  ^^^'  *"^  '"^^^hed  through  Salisbury 
and  Winchester  to  Blackheath,  from  which  they  could  see 
the  roofs  ot  liondon  Henry  led  the  army  raised  to  oppose 
the  Scots  agamst  the  rebels,  who,  being  armed  only  with 
axes,  bows,  and  scythes,  could  not  long  withstand  his  attack. 
Iheir  leaders  were  captured  and  executed. 

The  failure  of  a  second  expedition  into  England,  durinir 
which  James  besie|ed  Norham  Castle  without  success,  in- 
duced that  monarch  to  think  of  peace.    The  mediaj^was 
the  ambassador  from  Spain,--a  country  which  was  durinff 
the  Tudor  Period  a  leading  power  in  Europe.     A  treaty 
was  concluded  which  made  it  impossible  for  Perkin  to  re- 
main m  Scotland.    With  his  wife  and  a  very  few  foUowers 
he  crossed  to  Ireland,  and  lurked  for  some  time  in  the  wilds 
of  that  island.    But  the  rebeUious  spirit  still  alive  in  Corn- 
wall encouraged  him  to  invade  England  once  more.     He 
landed  at  WTiitsand  Bay  on  the  Cornish  shore,  and  unfarled 
his  standard  as  Eichard  IV.  at  Bodmin.    He  headed  6000 
men  before  he  reached  Exeter.    This  city  he  besieged :  but 
the  want  of  artiUery  and  the  resolution  of  the  citizens,  who 
kept  the  rebels  at  bay  by  kindling  a  great  fire  in  the  gate- 
way while  they  intrenched  their  position,  caused  him  to 
retreat  without  success.    His  next  move  WJw  on  Taunton. 
The  royal  army  was  near,-a  battle  seemed  certain;  but  his 
heart  failed  him.    Secretly  he  left  the  men  whom  he  had 
drawn  from  their  homes,  and  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  Beau- 
Iieu  m  Hampshire.     The  rebels  submitted ;  a  few  were 
hanged ;  the  rest  were  sent  home.    Warbeck's  wife  m  in*© 
»  ^ng  8  nands,  and  was  appointed  to  an  honourable  post 
w  attendant  onihe  Queen.    She  was  called  in  the  English 
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court  the  White  Rose, — a  name  once  borne  by  her  husband. 
Bein^  induced  to  throw  himself  on  the  Eing^s  mercy,  he 
was  brought  amid  gazing  crowds  to  London,  and  there  exa- 
mined. A  full  confession  of  the  imposture  was  made,  and 
was  published,  that  the  people  might  be  satisfied.  Perkin 
was  then  placed  in  close  custody ;  but  in  six  moiiths  he  con- 
trived to  escape,  was  retaken,  and  condemned  to  sit  in  the 
stocks  for  two  days.  There  he  was  obliged  to  read  aloud 
the  published  confession  of  his  true  parentage  and  his  pro- 
tensions.  He  was  then  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  lay 
the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  prisoners  became 
friends,  and  formed  a  plan  of  escape;  but  they  were  detected 
and  executed.  Warbeck  died  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn, 
confessing  his  fraud  and  asking  pardon  of  the  King.  The 
unhappy  Warwick,  who^  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
prison,  and  whose  only  crime  was  being  the  last  male  heir 
of  tne  Plantagenet  line,  saffered  on  a  pretended  charge  of 
exciting  insurrection.  Ralph  Wilford,  a.  shoemaker's  son, 
had  lately  come  forward  in  Kent  claiming  to  be  the  Earl 
of  Warwick.  A  priest  named  Patrick  first  announced 
the  secret  in  a  sermon.  Wilford  died  by  ttie  law;  Pat- 
rick died  in  prison.  Upon  this  attempt  Henry  founded 
the  charge  on  which  Warwick  was  condemned.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  prince  is  the  greatest  stain  on  Henry's 
character. 

The  King  was  now  settled  on  the  throne.  Henceforward 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  advancement  of  his  foreign 
influence  by  marriages,  and  to  the  amassing  of  money.  The 
old  enmity  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  fiercest 
in  the  Border  counties,  was  set  at  rest  by  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  Scottish  King,  James  IV.,  and  Margaret,  Henry's 
eldest  daughter.  This  marriage  must  be  carefully  remem- 
bered, for  it  was  the  source  of  the  union  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  crowns  in  1603.  Further  to  increase  his  influence, 
Henry  married  his  eldest  son,  Arthur  (so  called  from  the 
ancient  British  prince),  to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.    The  bridegroom,  a  gentle  and 

lenTFieu  pFIucO,  li  veu  Oiily  eix  mOuch»  mwilL  tuv  uulou ,  auu 

his  brothei  Henry,  afterwards  King,  was  by  a  Papal  bull 
permitted  to  marry  the  young  widow.    The  Queen  died  in 
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ITl^u-  ^\^^  "'  ""^'^  ">  "'=»'«  a  "*  "cond  wife ; 
but  aU  hu  schomea  were  nuavaUing 

SnS'^pi^  '^  bequeathed  the  orown  to  the  houK  <rf 
&^lk  Edmund  a  brother  of  John  de  la  Pole  who  w« 
^  at  Stoke,  otoimed  the  estates  of  the  faUen  Earl 

To'i^r  '^  '^  ^°'"*"''*  ^'""P-  """l  in'Pri»on«d  iu  the 
o /''S''  "fJ^"^  '"^"^  •"f""""'  ««»rtion  was  going 

«*ents  of  Henry's  rsDaciiy.  They  were  both  lawyers  and 
Dudley  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Commons  A  riS 
o^urrenoe  wiU  show  the  nature  of  these  exSns  Ci 
visited  a&Tonnte  general,  the  Earl  of  Oxford.   When  W 

th^  Efrl  H.:  'P'«*"^"'iy  ««"iPPed.  'Mylord.'  said  he  to 
.»!ifr^ J  T.  tr*  °*^  "*•"*  y»"  ""^"nto  »•  The  Earl 
smUed  and  said, '  No.  your  mnjesty,  I  am  too  poor  for  th^' 

kZZ^Z^  retainer^^aasembled  to  do  you  h'onour.'  ^o 
Meer,  but  I  cannot  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight'  He 

wi     /  i^'?**/""  •"'  *"'«'y  *»  "Jo  honour  to  royalty  1 

Heniy  died  m  the  spring  of  1609.    His  health  gave  way 

«n<Ur  repeated  attacks  of  gout,  and  consumption  Kn^h 

h^li,^  t  '^''1'$''°™  •>«  ordered  that  those  whom  ho 

sfTT^      !!'''>  "'^'"P°"'«^    He  was  married  once. 

i^Shl  iff    f'r  "^"Shters  married  inonarchs.  Margaret 
being  the  wife  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  Marv  the  wife 
of  Lome  XII.  of  France.  The  h«t-namS  princess,' whenTeft 
»«'7.  warned  Brando,,,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Jl^f^fT't^'J'^  ^2'"  three  points  as  the  general  ch«. 
mter  of  the  Tudors:  They  were  more  arbitrary  than  the 

goveraed ;  and  they  aU  had  couram  and  a  st.---  -ill 
riL  was,  besides,  a  man  suspicious  and  iw^rrei 


Meniy 


Til*  «•«-*  «•  .  '    .         »"op*uiuu8  ana  reseryea. 

Hm  great  Tice  was  ayanee;  Imt  during  his  reign  many  use- 
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ful  laws  were  passed,  peace  was  preserved,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  our  great  commerce  was  laid. 

Of  the  laws  passed  by  Henry,  the  most  important  was  one 
allowing  the  nobles  to  sell  their  estates,  regardless  of  the  en- 
tail. This  term  *  entail'  means  the  fixing  of  the  estate  to  some 
particular  line  of  heirs,  none  of  whom  has  the  power  to  sell 
or  to  bequeath  it.  Henry's  object  in  passing  this  law  was  to 
lessen  the  power  of  the  nobles,  whom  he  feared.  But  it  also 
exalted  the  commons ;  for  those  who  had  made  money  bought 
the  estates  which  the  nobles,  loaded  with  debt,  were  only  too 
glad  to  sell.  Many  noble  houses  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  civil  war.  In  14&1  fifty-three  temporal  lords  answered 
the  call  of  Henry  "VT. ;  in  1486  only  twenty-nine  assembled, 
and  many  of  these  were  newly  created.  A  new  aristocracy, 
composed  of  the  leading  commoners,  thus  sprang  up. 

By  Henry's  order  the  Great  Harry,  a  war-ship  of  two 
decks,  was  built.  It  cost  ;£14,000,  and  was  of  one  thousand 
tons  burden.  But  what  gives  to  this  reign  its  deepest  in- 
terest is  that  during  it  the  New  World  was  discovered.  On 
the  12th  of  October  1492  Oolumbus  discovered  the  Bahama 
Islands.  At  first,  baffled  in  Spain,  he  had  sent  his  brothei 
Bartholomew  to  England,  to  seek  ships  from  Henry.  Bar- 
tholomew, who  brought  with  him  maps,  then  first  seen  in 
our  island,  was  on  his  way  back  to  invite  Christopher  to 
the  English  court,  when  he  was  seized  by  pirates.  Mean- 
while Christopher  had  obtained  Spanish  ships  and  had  be- 
gun his  perilous  voyage.  However,  the  credit  of  discover- 
ing the  mainland  of  America  is  due  to  English  enterprise. 
Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  sent  by  Henry  from  Bristol, 
touched  at  Labrador  in  1497,  and  sailed  southward  to 
Florida.  In  the  same  year  Vasco  di  Gama,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thus  opening  a 
watery  path  to  India.  Compared  with  these,  all  other  events 
of  European  history  during  this  reign  shrink  to  insignifi- 
cance. And  ever  since,  while  rich  and  useful  products  of 
distant  lands  have  been  borne  on  every  tide  into  our  har- 
bours, from  the  British  Islands  as  a  centre  there  have  been 

nOWIii^  iKiwardo  buo  itBiii^  aiLu  XiuG  Sct^biujj   ouu  OuF  M^Sy  Oul 

sciences,  our  literature  and  language;  and,  best  of  all,  m  faith 
in  Jesus,  which  we  prize  as  the  chief  blessing  of  ouriation. 
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SCOTLAND.  A.©. 

JAMI18  m.,  died 1488 

JAUSIY. 

FRANOE. 
OHARLBS  Ym.,  died. 1498 

10018  xn. 

SPAIN. 

ISABELLA,     )died 1604 

rEBDDrAHD,  i 


EMPERORS.  A.Ih. 

FBXDIBIC  lY.,  died.........l408 

MAXTMTLTAH  L 


POPES. 

UnKKnEVT  VIII.,  died...M...ltf3 
ALIZAVDXB  YI.,  died, 1508 
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Hbnry  VIII.  became  King  when  eighteen.  A  Lancastrian 
by  his  father,  a  Yorkist  by  his  mother,  he  united  in  himself 
the  claims  of  the  rival  houses.  The  nation,  ground  by  the 
avarice  of  the  late  King,  gladly  welcomed  to  the  throne  a 
prince  seemingly  gallant  and  generous.  One  of  his  earliest 
acts  was  the  execution  of  Dudley  and  Empson ;  and  the 
people,  thus  appeased,  settled  into  a  tranquillity  unknown 
during  five  reigns.  As  often  happens,  the  miser  father  had 
a  spendthrift  son.  Encouraged  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  now 
chief  minister,  the  young  King  plunged  into  a  whirl  of  costly 
pleasures.  Tournaments,  dances,  pageants,  revels,  followed 
in  quick  succession ;  and  if  Henry  stole  a  quiet  hour  now 
and  then,  it  was  given  to  music  and  literature.  In  the  first 
yeir  ?f  his  reign  he  married  Catherine  of  Arragou,  the 
wi(f,ow  of  his  brother  Arthur. 

l^he  Kings  of  France  had  long  been  desirous  of  subduing 
Italy,  and  Louis  XII.  now  seemed  likely  to  achieve  the  con- 
quest. The  Pope,  Julius  II.,  formed  a  league  with  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain  and  the  Venetians  to  oppo&c  the  French  armies; 
and,  by  sending  to  Henry  a  rose  perfumed  with  musk  and 
anointed  with  oil,  invite(1  his  aid.  Tlie  vanity  of  the  young 
Englishman  was  pleased.  He  joined  the  league.  His  first 
ParMament  readily  granted  supplies.  An  English  army  was 
sent  into  Spain  to  invade  France  on  the  south.  But  Ferdi- 
nand having  used  the  troops  in  his  private  schemes  against 
Navarre,  their  leader  in  disgust  brought  them  back  to  Eng- 
land without  attempting  the  invasion  of  Guienne.    Indi- 
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rectly,  however;  this  first  campaign  fell  heaTily  upon  Loui* 
His  troops  beii'g  drawn  from  Italy  to  France,  his  splendid 
conquests  in  tjid  plajn  of  Lombardy  yielded,  all  but  a  few 
garrisons,  to  thg  Swis»  pikemen  of  the  Pope. 

The  ParliaJ^nt  oMfiia  having  granted  a  poll-tax  and 
other  supplies,  Henry  sailed  with  his  troops  to  Calais.  He 
was  there  joined  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  came  to 
serve  under  the-  English  flag.   Terouenne,  a  town  of  Picardy, 

was^ invested.     The  garrison  held  out  for  two 

Ang.  18,    months ;  during  which  &enry  gained  the  battle  of 

1613     Guinegaste,  known  as  the  'battle  of  spurs,'  from 

A.D.       the  rapid  flight  of  the  French  cavalry.    Toumay 

was  then  taken,  and  Henry  returned  in  triumph 
to  England.  Meanwhile  James  IV.,  prompted  by  the  strong 
alliance  then  existing  between  France  and  Scotland,  had  in- 
vaded England;  but  on  Flodden field,  near  the  Till,  his 
army  was  routed,  ^and  himself  and  many  of  his  nobles  were 
slain,  by  the  English  under  Lord  Surrey. 
'Thomas,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  a  prominent  figure  during 
tlie  first  twenty-one  years  of  this  reign.  Bom  at  Ipswich  in 
1471,  he  was  only  fourteen  when  he  graduated  at  Oxford. 
The  Boy  Bachelor,  as  he  was  called,  soon  received  from  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  sons  had  been  his  pupils,  the 
rectory  of  Limingt^n  in  Somersetshire.  His  next  step  was 
the  chaplaincy  of  Calais,  where  he  was  noticed  by  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  by  that  prelate  recommended  to 
Henry  YIL  The  deanery  of  Lincoln  and  the  post  of  King's 
almoner  rewarded  him  for  his  zeal  in  the  royal  service ;  and 
under  the  gay  young  Henry  VIII,  who  was  pleased  to  find 
that  a  priest  so  able  to  conduct  the. business  of  the  state 
scrupled  not  to  drink  and  dance  and  sing  in  the  wild  court- 
revels,  he  rose  to  be  Archbishop  of  York  §nd  Chancellor  of 
England.  The  splendour  of  the  prelate  now  rivalled  that  of 
the  King.  His  train  nunibered  eight  hundred ;  his  silken 
robes  sparkled  with  gold ;  he  permitted  his  Cardinal's  hat 
to  be  laid  nowhere  in  the  royal  chapel  but  on  the  high  altar; 
and,  when  in  1518  he  was  created  Papal  Legate,  he  caused 
the  first  nobles  of  Ediriand  to  sp.rvfl  him  cm  foaaf-/tava  mt\\ 
towel  and  water.  By  this  glitter  and  pride  he  pleased  the 
people,  from  whose  ranks  he  had  risen.    His  fostering  care 
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of  learnifig  and  literature  gained  for  him  iAm  applame  of 
the  wise.  I  "' 

Francis  I.  now  sat  upon  the  French  throne.  He  had  in- 
herited the  desire  of  conquering  Italy,  anj  he  therefore 
sought  to  live  at  peace  with  England.  To  Isecure  this,  ho 
courted  the  favour  of  Wulsey  by  presents  and  flattery ;  and 
obtained,  as  the  Hrst-fruits  of  his  intriguing,  the  restoration 
of  Toumay.  lu  1510  Maximilian  died,  and  Charles  V.  was 
chosen  Emperor.  Charles,  Francis,  and  Henry  were  then 
the  leading  powers  of  Euro^ :  and  the  foreign  policy  of  each 
was  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  others.  Charles 
ruled  Spain,  Austria,  Naples,  and  the  Netherlands.  His, 
too,  was  the  New  World  with  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
Francis,  holding  a  compact  and  prosperous  kingdom  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  Emperor's  scattered  dominions,  was  a 
formidable  rival.  Henry,  close  at  hand  yet  securely  guarded 
by  the  waves  of  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  oouhl  in  ft 
week  pour  his  troops  upon  the  shores  of  either  realm.  The 
English  King  waa,  therefore,  courted  by  both  Charles  and 
Francis.  He  was  invited  by  Francis  to  a  meeting  near 
Calais.  He  was  visited  in  England  by  Charles,  ".o  be 
Pope  was  Wolsey's  highest  ambition ;  and  Charles,  by  pro- 
mising to  use  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  that  desire,  won 
the  friendship  of  the  Cardinal. 

Henry  at  once  crossed  to  Calais,  and  met  Francis  between 
Guisnes  and  Ardres.     The  interview  has   been 
called,  from  the  splendour  of  the  monarchs  and  their    May  30, 
retinues, '  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.'    Three     1 620 
weeks  were  spent  in  empty  visits  of  state,  tourna-      A.D. 
ments,  and  feasts ;  but  nothing  of  importance  was 
done.    At  Gravelines,  a  town  on  the  shore  a  little  north 
from  Calais,  Henry  and  Charles  met  immediately  after- 
wards ;  and  any  feeling  in  favour  of  Francis  which  may  have 
grown  up  in  Henry's  mind  was  completely  swept  away. 

The  execution  of  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
took  place  upon  Henry's  return  to  England.  Misled  by 
astrology  and  the  pride  of  his  royal  blood,  he  had  let  fall 
un&uftrded  words,  hintinff  that,  if  the  Kinsf  should  di6  with- 
out children,  he  would  seek  the  throne.  With  him  died  the 
office  of  Constable  of  England. 
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The  Seformation— the  greatest  series  of  erents  in  modem 

«{T^^r^u'*;''r  ^  P''*«'^     ^«  magmfioent  temple 
i  .r  ^SJ?* '^^^^  ^**'  many  years  been  rising  on  the  banks 
of  the  31ber.    To  raise  funds  for  the  building,  Leo  X ' 
.       fn*  out  monks  to  seU  indulgences.    They  ^ere  first 
mvented  1^  Urban  II..  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades.    The 
Pjople  thought  that  the  money  paid  for  these  pieoes 
of  paper  or  parchment  would  buy  for  them  the  right- 
eousness of  sainte.     But  Martm  Luther,  an  Augustine 
monk  of  Swcony,  opposed  this  doctrine  of  indulgences. 
1  Bi  T      !  T*  '^^"e^y-five  Propositions  fixed  on  the  door 
Atlir     of  the  church  in  Wittenberg  he  defended  the 
A.D.      doctrme  of  j'ustijication  by  faiih  in  Chrust  alone. 
In  the  pakce-hall  of  I^eipsic,  before  the  great 
and  the  wise  of  Northern  Germany,  he  main- 
June,      tamed  the  authority  of  the  BibU  as  tf^  <mh, 

1019  rule  of  religious  faUh,  and  claimed  for  every 
A.D.      man  the  right  to  read  and  interpret  the  Sacred 

Book  for  himself.  At  the  gate  of  Wittenberg 
iw  in  .5®  ^fi  aevered  the  last  tie  which  bound  him 
»^.  10,    to  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  casting  into  a  bon- 

1020  fire  the  Papal  bull  denouncing  ajjainst  him  the 
A.D.      terrible  doom  of  excommunication.     The  news 

of  these  things  was  heard  joyfuUy  in  England 
by  many  who  remembered  with  reverence  the 

pl"r'^Tr^'^''^^'H^^-    SutH^nrywasasyetastrict 
Oathohc.    He  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  defending  the  seven 

\ki^     "^'^f^^ii^^^f^^^^e  Church  of  Rome,  and  sent  a  copy 

IIMII    of  It  to  the  Pope.    T.eo,  glad  to  receive  aid  so  iUui 

A.D.      tnous,  conferred  on  him  the  title  Defender  of  the 

Faith.    Our  sovereigns  still  bear  the  title,  which 

has  now  a  deeper  meaning:  the  letters  F.  D.,  for  FideiDe- 

.g««o;',  may  b3  seen  on  Ul  our  coins.-  Luther  replied  to 

Henry  forcibly  and  fearlessly.    The  eyes  of  Europe  turned 

«L  ^I'^f'^^^'^r^-    ^'^^  ^'^"^^  prospered,  and  every  day 
added  to  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers. 

In  the  war  which  arose  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I 
Hemy  at  first  sided  with  the  Emperor.    Twice  En^Unh 
.«Ovt«  iiivaaea  rrance,  but  without  success,  although  on  the 
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second  occasion  the  amy  reached  a  town  eleven  leagues 
from  Paris.  Want  of  money  was  one  cause  of  these  faUures. 
The  immense  hoards  of  the  late  King  were  long  since  ex- 
liausted ;  and,  to  fill  his  empty  treasury,  Heniy  was  forced 
in  1623  to  call  a  Parliament.    There  had  been  no  meeting 
of  the  Houses  for  seven  years,  and  so  little  did  their  conduct 
now  please  the  King,  that  for  seven  years  more  they  were 
not  once  called  together.     The  Benevolence  was  during 
these  years  the  most  fruitful  source  of  Henry's  income 
When  the  Commons  assembled,  Wolsey  entered  the  haU  to 
demand  ^£800,000  for  the  King.    He  was  seconded  by  the 
Speaker,  Sir  Thomas  More;  but  the  House  would  grant  only 
half  the  sum  ;  and,  when  the  haughty  priest  still  pressed 
his  claim  with  arguments,  he  was  told   .hat  members  of 
the  Commons  alone  were  allowed  to  debate  on  questions 
there. 

But  the  foreign  policy  of  Henry,  or  rather  of  Wolsey,  soon 
changed.  Two  popes  had  died,-Leo  X.  in  1521,  and  Adrian 
in  1623,--and  twice  Wolsey  was  defeated  in  the  dearest  wish 
of  his  ambitious  heart;.    The  double  disappointment  rapidly 
cooled  his  friendship  for  the  Emperor,  for  whoBa-  promised 
aid  and  influence  he  had  long  been  working.    Francis,  too 
was  now  an  object  of  pity.  At  the  battle  of  Pavia  (Februari? 
25, 1626)  he  had  lost,  as  he  said  himself,  All  but  honour,  and 
was  now  the  prisoner  of  Charles.    He  ma  not  released  for 
more  than  a  year,  when  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  he  agreed 
to  give  the  fair  province  of  Burgundy  to  the  Emperor  as  his 
ransom,— a  promise,  however,  never  kept.    Two  years  later 
when  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Emperor's  troops,  under 
Bourbon^  a  French  refugee,  and  the  Pope  was  cast  into 
pnson,  Henry  and  Francis  united  in  a  firm  league  to  release 
the  unhappy  Pontiff,  and  to  carry  war  into  the  Emperor's 
dominions. 

After  nearly  twenty  years  of  married  life  the  King  pre- 
tended  to  have  doubts  about  the  legaUty  ^  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Catherine,  who  had  been  previously  his  brother's 

"V.  ;jii^  „-«d  a  woauniui  uiiu  virtuous  woman.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Henry  was  tired  of  her,  and  had  taken  ^ 
violent  fancy  for  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  Anne  Boleyn. 
grand-daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Norfolk.     A  divorce 

(33)  ^  J 
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then  l^ecamo  the  great  Ql^ect  of  ^enry's  life.  There  were 
many  4i$c\ilties  in  the  way.  Catherine  was  the  aunt  of 
Cl^arleii  V. ;  ehe  was,  besides,  a  zealous  Catholic,  ^nd  in 
hig|>  f^vqnv  witJi  ihe  pope.  But  a  divorce  Henry  would 
)iave ;  ^n4  so  he  told  Wolsey,  who  knelt  for  four  hour9  at  his 
feeti  seeking  vainly  to  change  his  purpose. 

Wolsey  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  Pope,  awed  by 
>he  Smperor,  4a|:ed  not  grant  the  den^and  of  Henry;  and 
Wolsey  dared  not  oppose  the  pppe.  To  his  oyrn  ruin  the 
Cardinal  acted  ^  double  part.  Openly  he  seemed  to  urge  on 
the  divorce ;  secretly  he  delayed  it  in  obedience  to 
|fay  31,  the  Pope.  M  length  a  court  wae  opened  in  I^n- 
1629    don  to  try  the  case.    Wolsoy  and  Campeggio,  an 

A.D.  Italian  Cardinal,  sat  as  judges.  On  the  first  d&y  a 
touching  scene  took  place.  When  the  Queen's 
name  was  called,  instead  of  answering  she  flung  herself  with 
tears  at  her  hiiband's  feet,  pleading  for  mercy  as  a  stranger 
in  England  and  his  faithful  wife  of  twenty  years.  Then, 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  court,  she  left  the  hall,  itnmoved, 
Henry  pressed  his  suit.  But  no  decision  was  made ;  and, 
after  the  court  had  sat  for  almost  two  months,  an  order  from 
the  Pope  transferred  it  to  Rome.  This  delay  roused  Henry's 
anger  against  Wolsey.  The  great  seal,  the  badge  of  the 
Chancellor's  office,  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  More.  His  pi^lace— York  Place,  afterwq,rds  White- 
hall—was seized  with  all  its  rich  plate  and  furnitnre.  Com- 
pelled to  retire  to  Yorkshire,  he  survived  his  disgrace  about 
a  year.  Then,  being  arrested  by  the  Earl  of  Northumber|f^nd 
for  high  treason,  he  w(»s  on  bis  way  to  {^  scaffold  In  London, 
when  d3'scntery  seized  him,  and  her  died  at  Leicester  Abbey. 
His  last  words  are  full  of  solemn  warning, — *  Had  X  but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  King,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  But  this 
is  my  just  reward.' 

Henry's  mind  wa«  gradually  turning,  from  political,  not 
religious  causes,  to  look  favourably  on  the  Beformers,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Protestants  at  the  Diet  of  Spires. 
Thomas  Cranmer  and  Thomas  Cromwell  were  now  his  chief 
adviters.  Cranmer,  a  Fellow  of  Cambridge,  had,  some  time 
before  Wolsey's  death,  sugg^itf  d  th$t  the  divorce  casu  should 
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be  referrod  to  the  umyemties.  The  ^g,  hearing  pf  ^hu)* 
exclaimed,  ia  hU  rough  style,  that  Oranmer  hid  got  the 
right  sow  by  the  ear,  and  acted  OQ  the  hint  The  Qat»  ^^ 
laid  before  all  the  universities  in  Europe,  and  ^  d^oisioii 
was  given  in  henry's  favour.  This  made  the  fortuini  of 
Ordnmer.  Cromwell,  too,  gained  the  royal  favour  by  fi 
siugle  suggestiui).  His  was  a  chequered  |ifd>  A  factory 
clesrk  at  Antwerp,  a  soldier  in  the  sack  of  Borne,  agaiu  a 
clerk  at  Venice,  then  a  lawyer  in  ^gland,  he  because  at 
last  Wolsey's  solicitor.  By  his  advice  the  Kiug  wspiv^d  to 
deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  to  make  himself  head 
of  the  English  Church. 

And  now  the  chain,  which  had  so  lo))g  bouud  England 
to  Rome,  was  breaking  link  by  link.  The  Parliament  (4 
1631  owned  Henry  as  head  of  the  Church.  The  parliajpent 
of  1633  forbade  the  payment  of  ftrst-fruits,  by  which  the 
Pope  had  received  vhe  first  year's  income  of  vacant  binhi^ 
xm.  The  Parliament  of  1633  forbade  appeals  to  Bome.  In 
the  same  year  Anne  Boleyn  was  declared  Queen.  Catherine, 
formally  divorced,  retired  from  the  court,  and  died  three 
years  afterwards  in  Huntingdonshire,  leaving  a  daughter, 
Mary.  When  these  things  were  heard  at  ^m%  the  Pop© 
laid  Henry  under  a  terrible  curse,  unless  Queen  Catherine 
was  restored ;  but  nothing  cquld  bend  the  stubborn  King 
of  England. 

Tlie  dispute,  when  the  divorcti  was  thus  settled,  centred  in 
the  question, '  Who  was  to  be  head  of  thq  Chnroh  in  Eng< 
land,— the  King  or  the  Pope?'  The  point  wa/>  decided  by 
the  Parliament  of  1634  conferring  the  title  with  its  Pfiyi^^QS 
on  Henry.  About  tho  sam^  time  appeared  the  I|aly  ^^d 
of  Kent,  a  half-witted  girl,  lubject  to  hysterical  fits,  who 
raved  against  the  new  doctrines,  and  denounced  woe  on  the 
King  for  his  treatment  of  Queen  Catherine.  Her  t^ue  n^me 
was  Elizabeth  Barton.  She  was  declared  by  pome  to  be 
only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  many  of  whom  su^ered 
with  her.  More  distinguished  victims  of  Henry's  wrftth 
were  ^ohn  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Bochester ;  and  Sir  Thon^as 
^iire,  mu4«3u  tii  the  »'"«^tuuf  of "  Utopia.'  They  wer^ 
beheaded  in  }636  on  a  charge  of  denying  the  T^nf(n  %M9 
supremacy  in  the  Church.  Thi9  was  thf  final  hiim<k     #<4 
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with  Eome.  Henceforth  the  Church  of  England  had  a 
separate  existence.  Paul  III,  now  Pope,  hurled  the  thun- 
ders of  excommunication  at  Henry ;  but  the  English  Kine 
heeded  not. 

The  suppression  of  monasteries  was  then  resolved  on  by 
the  King;  and  Cromwell,  to  whom  was  given  complete 
control  of  the  Church  with  the  title  of  Vicar-General,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  work.  Many  held  that  there  were  good  grounds 
for  this  step.  They  asserted  that  the  monks  generally  led 
dissolute  lives,  and  that  many  of  the  monasteries  were  dens 
of  iniquity.  But  Henry's  motive  was  not  hatred  of  evil; 
he  rather  desired  to  deal  a  terrible  blow  at  the  Papal  power,* 

1 KQA     *"^  ^^^  *^®  ^^^  *^"^®  *®  ^^  ^^  coffers  with  the 

1 086     riches  of  the  monks.   His  obedient  Parliament,  now 

A.D.      in  its  sixth  session,  passed  a  bill  to  suppress  those 

monasteries  which  possessed  revenues  below  ^£200 

a-year.     Three  vears  later,  the  greater  monasteries  were 

destroyed    In  all,  3219  religious  houses  were  laid  in  ruins, 

and  the  King  was  enriched  with  their  yearly  income  of 

.£161,000.    Six  new  bishopricb  were  then  established. 

The  worst  evUsof  the  Feudal  System  still  lingered  in  Wales 

^e  marchers  or  great  lords,  claiming  independent  rule  in 

their  own  districts,  were  at  constant  war  with  one  another: 

pillage  and  murder  occurred  every  day.    But  now 

1636     these  lords  were  deprived  of  separate  jurisdiction, 

A.D.       and  the  English  laws  were  everywhere  enforced! 

Henceforth  Wales  sent  twenty-four  members  to 

the  English  Parliament.    This  was  the  real  union  of  Wales 

with  England. 

The  eth  day  of  January  1636  saw  .Catherine  of  Arragon 
die.  On  the  19th  of  May  in  the  same  year,  her  rival,  Anne 
Boleyn,  was  beheaded.  While  the  divorce  remained  unset- 
tled, Henry's  passion  for  her  had  been  violent ;  when  his 
wish  was  gained,  he  grew  careless,  then  cold.  A  new  face, 
that  of  the  lovely  Jane  Seymour,  caught  hia  changeful  fancy! 
Anne's  enemies  plied  him  with  evil  stories ;  of  her  friends] 
Cranmer  alone  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  her  favour.  Sho 
was  tried  on  a  charge  rtf  unfaif  .hfninaoa  *«  k««  - — 1 1 i j 

and  condemned  to  die.    She  met  her  doom  calmly,  and  on 
the  scefold  prayed  for  the  King.    She  left  a  daughter,  after- 
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wards  Queen  Elizabeth.    On  the  next  day  Jane  Seymour 
Decame  (^ueen. 

During  this  reign  the  Bible  took  ite  place  as  the  sole 
standard  of  Protestant  faith.    A  century  and  a  half  had 
passed  since  John  WycHffe  translated  the  Scriptures  into 
English ;  but  the  version  used  in  England  during  the  ear- 
her  years  of  Henry's  reign  was  that  of  William  Tyndale  a 
young  scholar  of  Oxford,  who  published  the  New  Testament 
in  1626,  and  the  Old  Testament  four  years  later.    In  1536 
he  suffered  d^th  by  fire  in  Flanders.    In  the  same  year 
Miles  Coverdale  of  Cambridge  published  the  whole  Bible  tl 
the  English  tongue.    These  were  translations  from  the  Latin 
version  called  the  Vulgate.     By  a  royal  order  a  cop^  of 
Coverdales  translation  was  chained  to  a  pillar  or  desk  in 
every  parish  church,  so  that  aU  who  chose  might  read     In 
1539'appeared  a  translation  called  the  Great  Bible,  prepared 
under  the  superintendence  of  Cranmer,  who  was  now  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.     The  people  received  these  gifts 
with  joy;  famines  clubbed  their  savings  to  buy  a  copy  of 

could  read  were  often  seen  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  listen- 
eLT^^^  ^  '"'"^  *'  *^'  words  which  tell  of  S?; 

The  abolition  of  the  monasteries  caused  much  discontent 
Tr^I  m  the  northern  counties.  North  of  trTrent 
40,000  men  rose  ,n  arms  under  a  gentleman  named  Aske 
Their  avowed  Object  being  to  restore  Oje  Romish  ChuJch' 
they  called  tiieir  insurrection  the  llgrimage  of"' 
Pnests  marched  before  them ;  whUe  theh- baZers  borThe 
cnicifix  and  the  chalice.    They  held  York  and  HuU  for  a 

rl^if'"'  T  ^'TV''''''^'''  P-^«»'  and  the  htvy 
rams  of  winter,  induced  them  to  return  to  their  homes    A 

renewal  of  the  revolt  early  in  the  next  spring  cam^To  n^ 
thing.    Aske  and  other  leaders  were  executed 

Ihe  birth  of  a  son,  baptized  Edward,  added  to     Oct  13 
Henry's  triumph  ,•  and  even  the  death  of  his  Queen,     my 
Jane  Seymour,  which  occurred  a  few  days  after  the      ad 
Piiucc  „a»  ooiii,  was  almost  disregarded  in  his 

Though  the  King  had  broken  with  Rome,  he  was  no  friend 
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to  Imther.  He  retained  many  of  the  old  doctrinefl,  especiftlly 
transubstantiation,  by  which  the  people  were  taught  that 
pMtalwrt  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ate,  not  bread  and  wine,  but 
thti  real  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus.  Standing  thus  half  way 
between  the  two  Churches,  he  strove  to  bend  the  consciences 
of  both  Piwtestants  and  Catholics  to  his  own  vieWS,  and 
inany  of  both  parties  were  burned  for  denying  what 
1539    he  taught.    His  opinions  were  embodied  in  the  Six 

A.D.  Ai-ticles,  of  which  the  first  and  chief  was,  that  all 
should  on  pain  of  death  believe  in  tranfiubstantia- 
tion.  From  the  persecution  which  followed  these  enact- 
ments, they  were  called  the  Bloody  Statute.  About  the 
same  time  it  waa  decided  by  Parliament,  that  all  the  procla- 
mations 01  Henry  should  have  the  force  of  regular  laws. 
This  Was  a  measure  utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constituti;>  1,  In  effect  it  made  Henry  a  monarch  as 
absolute  as  wa^iever  a  Czar  of  Russia  or  a  Shah  of  Persia. 

Henry's  fourth  wife  was  Anne  of  Oleves,  the  daughter  of 
ft  Protestant  prince.    Cromwell,  desirous  of  strengthening 
the  Protestant  cause  in  England,  had  proposed  the  union. 
A  picture  of  the  princess  was  shown  to  Henry:  he  Was 
pleased  with  het  face,  and  she  was  invited  to  England.    But 
when  he  came  to  see  her,  he  called  her  a  great  Flanders 
mare.    She  had  neither  beauty  nor  grace,  and  could  speak 
no  language  except  her  own.    After  some  delay  the  mai- 
riage  took  place ;  but  the  King  never  forgave  Cromwell. 
Three  designs  fiUec^iis  mind :  revenge  on  the  Vicegerent,  a 
divorce  from  Anne,  and  the  elevation  of  a  new  Queen,  Cathe- 
rine Howard,  a  Catholic,  and  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
In  little  more  than  six  months  he  tad  gained  all 
Jtdy  98,    these  ends.    Cromwell,  accused  of  heresy  and  trea- 
1 540    son,  was  broi^ght  to  the  block.  -  Anne,  much  to  her 
A.U.      own  content,  Was  separated  from  her  husband,  and 
lived  in  England  upon  a  pension  of  iSOOO  a  year 
until  her  death.    Catherine  Howard  was  raised  lo  'he  throne 
ftoiid  the  rcgoicings  of  the  Catholics,  who  hailed  her  elevation 
as  an  omen  of  gotd     The  last  three  Queens  had  favoured 


_   T»_/' ii. 


For  about  a  year  and  a  half  the  charms;  of  Catherine 
Howard  delighted  the  King.    Then  some  eveht;*  ci  her  car- 
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Uer  liii^  b^an  to  be  whispered  abroad ;  aud  of  these  Craamer 
eent  a  written  statement  to  Henry^  who  refused  at  first,  to 
believe  them.  But  when  she  herself  confessed,  what  t^any 
witnesses  swore,  that  she  had  been  unchaste  before  her  mar- 
riage, the  fierce  jealousy  of  Henry  blazed  forth.  Nothing 
but  blood  could  quench  his  rage,  and  she  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill.  With  her  died  ah  accomplice  of  her  guilt.  Lady 
Hochford,  who  had  been  chief  witness  against  Anne  Boleyn. 

In  his  religions  changes,  too,  the  King  displayed  that  fickle 
nature  so  evident  in  his  marriages.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
Six  Articles,  he  published  in  succession  two  books,  each 
giving  a  di^erent  creed  to  the  nation.  I'he  royal  permission 
to  read  the  Bible,  formerly  given  to  all,  was  now  confined  to 
gentlemen  and  merchants. 

Wars  with  Scotland  and  France  odcupied  his  latter  years ; 
the  details  are  not  of  much  importance.  Hid  tAtih.  wife  was 
Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord  Latimei*.  She  survived  her 
husband,  although  her  head  was  once  in  great  danger.  The 
King's  tempePi  naturally  fierce,  was  inadden^d  by  his  in- 
creasing corpulence,  and  an  ulcer  which  had  broken  out  in 
his  leg.  One  day,  while  talking  of  certain  religious  doc- 
trines, she  opposed  his  ideas.  In  high  wrath  he  ordered  an 
impeachment  to  be  drawn  up  against,  her.  But  a  fH#tid 
happening  to  see  the  paper,  told  her ;  and,  when  next  she 
saw  the  King,  she  spoke  so  humbly  of  the  foolishness  of  her 
sex,  and  appeared  so  thankful  for  what  he  had  taught  her, 
that  when  the  Chancellor  came  to  arrest  her,  Henry  bade 
him  begone.  # 

The  last  who  Suffered  from  this  tyrant's  wrath  was  Tho- 
mas Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  famed  as  the  purifier  of  English 
poetry,  and  the  writer  of  our  earliest  blank  verse.  He  was 
a  cousin  of  Catherine  Howard,  and  was  beheaded  on  sosjd-i 
cion  of  aiming  at  the  crown.  The  fact  of  his  quartering  on 
his  shield  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  long  borne  by 
his  ancestors,  was  the  chief  circumstance  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  this  charge.  His  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  been  seized  at  the  same  time,  lay  in  prison  awaitipg  the 
same  fat^,  when  the  news  o-ame  that  Henry  was  dead. 

For  some  days  it  was  well  known  in  the  Court  tfiat  the 
King  was  dying,  but  all  feared  to  tell  him  so.    At  length 
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&he  f^wl"^  to  ,ee  Omnmer,  but  w.,  .pe^S 
Witt  the  Archbuhop  arrived    When  aaked  by  Onmrnw  to 

three  cmI.     4'    '  •,?"  "f  •"""'"»  "«  «■»«»-  "d  left 
tftree  children.    Hm  will,  made  nearly  a  month  before  he 

tha^^to  Elizabeth.  This  arrangement  wa«  actuaUy  followed 
Heniy  s  vanity  was  great.  He  was  vain  of  his  Sna 
and,  m  earUer  days,  of  his  appearance.  But  his  S^toS 
onmes  may  be  traced  to  his  fickleness  and  hi,  self  ,^1*^1 
English  monawihs  wer.  ~^ore  absolute.    At  eighfTnVe  w^ 

hif;r'at":^rd%tT  *"''•''"  ""''"-"^^^^-^^ 
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Plots  against  Somerset 
Insnrrections. 
FaU  of  Somerset. 
Reform. 
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Death  of  Edward. 


The  wm  of  Henry  VIIL  directed  that  Edward,  now  onlv  in 
h.8  tenth  year,  should  come  of  age  at  eighteen     iS  the 

Bjonld  t^e  place,  if  po„fb,e,  KeeT  EdwaM  and^! 

led  an  army  of  18,000  over  the  Bordew     Th!Tl!!T~' 
^oept.  10, 1547).    News  of  plots  against  his  oower  anon  il 

eve'^TSSr'te  St^'""""''""  ""»  "^'' «-' 
took  care  th»tTL^  i!  ™"«'"0'-  ''as  a  Protestant,  and  he 
WOK  aire  that  all  who  had  acceas  to  the  voun^  Kin»  -)."^^ 

the  Church  of  England  began  to  assume  her  present  form  3^ 
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work  in  which  Archbishop  Cranmer  took  the  largest  share. 
He  was  ably  seconded  by  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Freer  circulation  was  given 
to  the  Bible.    To  «*•-  rUy  of  doctrine,  twelve  Homilies 

or  Sermons  were ,    .  The  statues  and  pictures  of  the 

churches  were  Ueskuyed  The  Latin  mass  was  abolished, 
and  replaced  1/  the  Liturgy,  still  read  in  the  Established 
Oh'jrch  of  England.  And,  lastly,  the  faitL  of  English  Pro- 
testants was  summed  up  in  Forty-two  Articles. 

It  has  been  already  said  ''  ai,  j^usicrset  hastened  from 
Scotland  in  alarm.  There  was  a  plot  against  his  power. 
His  own  brother.  Admiral  Lord  Seymour,  who  had  married 
the  wi^'ow  of  Henry  VIIL,  was  hia  most  dangerous  foe. 
Though  this  conspiracy  was  checked  by  the  execution  of 
Seymour  on  Tower-hill,  yet  opposition  far  more  fatal  to  the 
Protector  was  rising.  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  the 
son  of  that  Dudley  who  had  ministered  to  the  avarice  of 
Henry  VII  (Treated  Viscount  Lisle  by  the  late  King,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  in  which  his  rest- 
less ambition  made  >'im  a  leading  man.  Now,  as  the  head 
of  a  rival  faction,  he  began  to  measure  his  strength  with 
Somerset. 

Much  more  important  than  the  struggles  of  two  ambitiou*^ 
men  was  the  condition  of  tho  people  at  this  time.  Monas- 
teries, with  all  their  evils,  had  served  some  useful  ends. 
The  poor  man  and  the  traveller  for  id  there  ^  shelter  for 
the  night.  The  domains  attached  were  let  out  at  moderate 
rents  to  smP^I  farmers,  who  found  the  monks  not  only  indul- 
gent landlt.ds,  but  ready  purchasers  of  the  farm  produce. 
Discontent  and  rebollion  had  therefore  followed  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  houses ;  and  tho  emljers  of  bad  feeling  were 
still  alive.  The  working  classea  had,  besides,  new  grievances. 
A  great  demand  for  wool  had  turned  a  large  pa:  t  of  England 
ihto  sheep-walks,  and  there  was  little  field  labour  to  be  done. 
Wages  were  low,  and  were  paid  in  th  *  base  coin  issued  by 
Henry  Till  to  supply  his  own  needs.  The  price  of  food 
rose  high.  The  flames  burst  out  in  many  shires  of  England. 
Belter  was  besieged  by  10,000  men.  Ket,  a  tanner,  sat 
b^w  an  oak  tree,  giving  law  to  the  gentlemen  of  Forfolk 
In  all  cases  the  rebels  were  soon  put  down.  Ket  was  hangeu 
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at  Norwich,  after  his  followers  had  been  scattered  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick. 

While  War'JFick  was  thus  employed,  troops  sent  frolu 
France  to  aid  the  Scottish  Regent  bad  driven  the  English 
garrisons  from  the  castles  of  Bioughty  and  Haddington. 
The  ^rotetJtor  was  then  giad  to  make  peace;  for  his  position 
was  daily  growing  more  perilous.  Al'ter  the  battle  of  Pinkie, 
assuming  royal  pomp,  he  had  disdained  to  ask  advice  from 
the  couiidllors.  Many  blamed  him  for  tlie  "xecution  of  his 
brother.  The  Catholics  cried  out  against  th^  man  who  had 
palled  down  churches,  and  the  houses  of  bishops,  that  he 
might  build  his  palace  in  the  Strand.  Warwick  artfully 
used  these  circumstances  to  strengthen  his  own  faction.  The 
feeling  against  Somerset  grew  so  strong  that  he  was  forced 
to  resign  hi'  Protectorship,  and  was  indicted  for  usurpation 
of  the  Kiii^  ^  power.  On  his  knees  before  the  Council  he 
made  full  coufeste  ion  of  all  the  charges.  He  was  then,  by  a  vote 
of  the  Parliament,  stripped  of  all  powex  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  heavy  fine.  By  the  mercy  of  the  King,  however,  he 
escaped  the  me,  and  soon  regained  his  freedom. 

The  Council,  bent  on  purifying  the  Church  of  England, 
demanded  that  all  should  sign  the  Articles  of  Reform.  They 
began  with  Gardiner ;  and  on  his  refusal  deprived  him  of 
his  office  'nd  c  ramitted  him  to  prison.  Three  other  bishops 
were  at  the  same  time  forbidden  to  preach.  But  in  the 
Princess  Mary  they  founil  a  stanch  Catholic,  whom  they 
could  not  move.  Her  they  let  alone,  let  they  might  pro- 
voke a  war  with  the  Emperor  Charles,  he   cousin. 

Warwick's  ambition  was  now  gratified  \  ith  the  title,  Duko 
of  Northumberland.    His  rival  Somerset,  though  fallen,  was 
still  popui       The  time  was  now  rip   to  crush  that  rival  for 
ever.    Airrusted  e    a  charge  of  raising  rebellion  in  the  north, 
and  of  plotting  to  murder  I>iorthumlierland  and 
others,  the  unhappy  ex-Protector  waa    ried  before    Jan.  38, 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  as  High  Steward,  and  a     1562 
j  ury  of  twenty-seven  peera.   Convicted  of  felony,  he      a.d. 
was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  The  people,  forgetting 
iiii  uio  raiiiiigs  i'l  tL    Bttu  LuuT  ui  lilt}  death,  dipped  their 
kerchiefs  in  his  streaming  blood  »nd  laid  these  up  among 
their  house  iiold  treasures. 
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1   ^[»rthumber!and  row  ruled  England;  and,  as  the  King's 
health  had  been  for  some  time  failing,  Visions  of  securing  the 
crown  for  his  own  family  filled  his  ambitious  mind.    He  per- 
suaded Edward  that  the  Princesses,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  could 
not  wear  the  crown,  since  they  had  been  declared  illegitimate 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  also 
excluded  as  a  stranger,  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
that  the  succession  belonged  to  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset 
daughter  of  Mary  Tudor,  who  was  once  Queen  of  France' 
and  afterwards  Duchess  of  Suffolk ;  and  that  the  next  heii^ 
was  therefore  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
chioness    He  had  previously  married  his  fourth  son,  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  to  the  Lady  Jane.    The  Kin-'s  affection 
for  the  Protestant  faith  inclined  him  to  this  settlement  of 
the  crown;  and.  although  some  of  the  Council  hesitated, 
the  Duke  prevailed,  and  letters  patent  were  issued,  trans- 
femng  the  crown  to  the  youngest  branch  of  the  Tudor  line. 
Scarcely  was  this  done  when  the  King  grew  very  ill.    The 
worst  symptoms  of  consumption  appeared.  Northumberland, 
constantly  by  his  bedside,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a 
woman  professing  great  skill.  Her  medicines  made  him  much 
worse,  and  on  this  rests  the  suspicion  that  his  death  was  has-  ' 
tened  by  poison.    He  died  at  Greenwich,  aged  sixteen  years 
He  was  a  gentle  boy,  of  very  studious  habits,  and  of  most 
promising  disposition.    A  diary  from  his  own  pen,  giving 
an  account  of  his  reign,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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When  Edward  died  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  at  once  proclaimed 
Queen  by  order  of  Northumberland.    She  was  only  siSn 
accomplished   beautiful,  and  good.     Studying  Greek  and 
Latin  with  the  late  King,  she  had  learned,  like  Wm   to 
love  retirement     The  dangers  of  a  throne  alarmed  her 
gentle  heart,  and  it  was  very  unwillingly  that  she  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  her  father-in-law.     But  she  was  not  tn 
be  Queen     The  feeling  of  the  nation  leaned  towlMs  nly 
«ie  daughter  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  who.  wSg  from 
Suffolk,  summoned  around   her  the  leading  noblw  and 
gentlemen.    Her  force  increased  daily,  while  Northumber- 
and  could  Bluster  only  6000  men,  and  even  these  were  leav- 
ing him  fast     The  counciUors  and  the  citizens  of  London 
declared  for  Mary,  and  she  was  proclaimed  eveiy  where,-the 
^  wtrn'^"^*  of  England.    Northumberland,  S^dfolk, 
GuUdford  Dudley,  and  Jane  Grey  were  arrested.    North- 

HttleTirer''*'  ''''''"*''^  ^^  """""^  *^^  ""^^^^  ^^'^  'P*'"^  * 

Jr^  ^'^^^'  *^*  '^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^^"^  was  the  chief 
motive  of  Mary's  supporters.  She  was  now  in  her  thirty- 
seventh  year,  of  a  temper  soured  by  her  mother's  and  her 
own  dis^aoe.  but  warmly  attached  to  the  Catholic  worship. 
Hei  grea  object  was  th^  restoration  of  that  worship  in  Eng 

relfn'^^''l^'™7r'"P""^P^^«^-  OneofherearKeS, 
therefore,  re  e«^  from  prison  CathoHo  nobles  and  prelZ 

Gardiner  and  Bonner  were  restored  to  their  sees.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  received  his  freedom.  And,  in  direct  violation  of 
ner  promise  tn  fhe  «»oti  «f  a.,«,.ii.  ^i..  ^.i-  ^       ,        v^y^^Jl 

other  Protestants  were  sent  to  prison.    All  England  looked 
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with  alarm  on  these  things ;  but  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 
Another  step  towards  her  great  end  was  the 

July,     Spanish  match.    In  July  1554  she  became  the  wife 
1664     of  Philip,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  heir  of 

A.D.  the  Spanish  crown,  which  he  received  during  the 
naxt  year.  This  alliance  with  the  greatest  Catholic 
power  in  Europe  gratified  at  the  same  time  Mary's  ambition 
and  her  affection ;  for  she  was  attached  to  Philip.  But  he 
soon  grew  tired  of  a  wife,  jealous,  ill-tempered,  and  eieyen 
years  older  than  himself;  and,  since  he  was  no  favourite 
with  the  English,  whom  he  treated  with  cold  Spanish  cere- 
mony, he  left  this  island  in  less  than  a  year.  Except  for  a 
few  days  in  1667,  he  never  saw  his  wife  again. 

The  whole  body  of  the  F  glish  people  disliked  this  mar- 
riage. It  was  said  that  England  would  soon  be  a  province 
of  Spain,  and  that  the  terrible  Inquisition  would  soon  be  at 
work  in  LondoQ.  Eebellion  appeared  in  Devonshire  and 
Kent.  The  former  was  easiV  suppressed ;  but  the  men  of 
Kent  had  seized  Southwark  and  Westminster  before  they 
were  dispersed.  Their  leader,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  wr  ?  taken 
at  Tempie-bar,  and  executed.  Four  hundred  of  his  fuiluweni 
also  suffered  death.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  w^^  concerned  in 
this  rising,  and  his  guilt  wa«  thought  a  good  excuse  for  the 
execution  of  his  daughter,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  hus- 
band. They  were  beheaded  within  the  Tow  ei  walls.  Dudley 
suffered  first ;  and  as  Jane  was  on  her  way  to  the  block  she 
passed  his  bleeding  body.  She  died  calmly,  persevering  to 
the  end  in  her  own  faith.  Shortly  before  her  death  she  sent 
a  Greek  Bible  to  her  sister,  as  a  last  love-gift.  Her  father, 
Suffolk,  soon  met  the  same  fate. 
Then  began  that  terrible  persecution  of  Protpstants  which 
has  given  to  the  first  Queen  regnant  of  England  the 

1666     name  of  Bloody  Mary.    Cardinal  Pole,  the  Papal 

iUP»  Legate,  an  Englishman  of  royal  blood,  recommended 
toleration ;  but  Gardiner  and  Bonner  cried  out 
for  the  stake  and  the  fagot,  and  the  Queen  was  of  their 
mind.  During  three  years,  288  men,  women,  and  children 
were  burned  for  their  Protestantism,  while  thousands  suf- 
fered i  a  a  less  degree.  The  chief  scene  of  these  tragedies  was 
SmithfieM  in  London.    There  many,  condemned  to  death, 
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penshed  wid  iJie  flames  of  blwing  fagots  More  than  a 
mmnd  mjnisters  were  driven  from  their  pulpits :  and  as 
many  of  them  as  escaped  fled  to  th^  Continent  to  escape 
the  i^ry  of  the  te.apest.  They  lived  chiefly  at  Frankfort 
and  Geneva.  Among  them  were  John  Knox,  the  Keformw 
of  Scotland ;  Fox,  who  wrote  the  Book  of  Martyrs ;  and 
Ooverda  e,  the  translator  of  the  English  Bible.  Associated 
dunng  their  exUe  with  some  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
Contmental  Eeformation,  they  received  clearer  i4eas  of  the 
1  rotescant  faith  and  worship.  Eeturning  to  these  shores, 
they  founded  the  sect  caUed  Puritans,  which  was  destined 
afterwards  to  figure  so  prominently  in  English  history. 

John  Bogers,  Prebendary  of  St.  PanVs,  was  the  first  victim 
of  this  persecution.  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  in 
torture  for  thrse  quarters  of  an  hour :  one  of  his  bauds 
dropped  ofi;  the  other  still  beat  his  breast,  and  he  prayed 
till  his  tongue  sweUed  so  th^t  he  could  not  speak.  Bidley 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Latimer,  once  Bishop  of  Worcester 
suffered  together  at  Oxford.  '  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother,' 
cned  Latimer,  as  they  bound  his  aged  limbs  to  the  stake  • 
we  shall  this  day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  England,  as,  I  trust 
m  God,  shall  never  be  extinguishea.'  Bags  of  guni)owd8i' 
laid  round  them  killed  Latimer  by  their  e:  plosion,  but 
Ridley  s  death  was  very  slow. 

Early  in  m^  Oranwer  was  led  to  the  stake.  Broken 
down  by  long  imprisonment,  and  sorely  tempted  by  promises 
of  life  and  honour,  he  had  agreed  to  sij'n  a  denial  of  the 
Protestant  faith.  But  a  calmer  hour  brought  repentance  • 
and,  firm  in  the  faith  he  had  adopted,  he  died  without  fear! 
Of  his  own  accord  he  held  out  his  right  hand  in  the  kindling 
flames  until  it  was  a  blackened  cinder,  while  he  cried  moil 
than  once,  'That  unworthy  hand!'  When  the  fire  seized 
his  body,  his  calm  face  bore  no  signs  of  pain/  His  heart  ^ns 
found  among  the  ashes,  unconsumed. 

Though  Mary  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  coldness  of  her 
husband,  now  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  she  joined  him  in  his  war 
with  France.    An  English  army,  sent  into  the  Netheriands 
helped  to  seize  the  French  fortress  of  St.  Quentin.    But  this 
trifling  success  was  followed  by  a  heavy  loss.    Suddenly  in 
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town,  which  lay  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  was  weakly  garri- 
soned, since  it  was  the  custom  of  the  English  Government, 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  withdraw  most  of  the  troops 
late  in  autumn.  Assaulted  by  land  and  sea,  this 
1568    key  of  France,  held  by  the  English  since  the  time 

A.D.      of  Edward  III.,  was  lost  in  eight  days. 

Mary's  health  was  failing  fast.  Dropsy  preyed 
upon  her  body.  Her  mind,  too,  was  much  disturbed.  So 
deeply  did  she  feel  her  loss  in  France,  that  she  said  the 
word  '  Calais '  would  be  found  after  death  written  on  her 
heart.  Her  husband  neglected  her.  She  knew  that  her  sub- 
jects disliked  her.  She  had  no  children ;  and  her  half-sister 
Elizabeth,  whom  she  hated  as  a  Protestant  ani  the  daughter 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  would  wear  the  crown  next.  All  causes 
working  together  produced  a  lingering  fever  ofwhich  she  died. 

Sorrow  is  sent  for  our  good ;  but  Mary's  heart  was  hard- 
ened and  her  disposition  soured  by  the  troubles  of  her  early 
life.  Her  strongest  passion  was  hatred  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  Instead,  however,  of  branding  her  with  the  name  of 
Bloody  Mary,  we  should  rather  pity  the  Queen,  who  in  her 
fierce  religious  zeal  forgot  the  mercy  natural  to  woman,  and 
who  saw,  before  she  died,  every  aim  and  hope  of  her  life 
baffled  and  broken. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ELIZABETH. 
Bern  1588  A.D.~Beg:aa  to  rdgn  1558  A.D.— Med  1603  A.D. 


Protestantism  restored. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  Puritans. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Babinifton's  Plot 
Trial  of  Marjr  Stuart. 


Her  execution. 
Early  navigators. 
The  Armada. 
Its  defeat. 

Statesmen  of  the  reign. 
Earl  of  Essex. 


Death  of  Elizabeth. 
Her  character. 
Chief  authors. 
The  newspaper. 
Continental  events. 


JoY-BELLS  pealed  and  bonfires  blazed  when  EUzabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn.  was  proclahned 

S"!^";^  S"""^  ^^"^  ^^*®^'«  '®''«^  «^e  ^ad  lived  chiefly  at 
Hatfield  House,  nominally  free,  but  really  a  prisoner.    As 
Queen   one  of  her  first  measures  was  the  restoration  of 
Protestantism.    This  work.was  completed  in  1562  Then 
the  JJorty-two  Articles  of  Oranmer  were  reduced  to  Thui;v- 
mne,  and  the  Church  of  England  was  thus  established  in 
her  present  form.    The  statesman  by  whose  advice  Eliza- 
beth was  guided  m  this  change  and  all  the  leading  transac- 
tions of  her  reign,  was  WiUiam  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Bur- 

Scot^d,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  were  the 
countnes  with  which  the  foreign  policy  of  Elizabeth  was 
chiefly  concerned.    The  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
With  the  Dauphin  afterwards  Francis  II  of  France,  united 
the^first  two  lands  more  closely  than  ever.    Not  content 
with  her  double  crown,  Mary  claimed  that  of  England,  on 
the  ground  that  EHzabeth  had  been  declared  illegitimate 
and  that  she  was  next  heir,  being  descended  from  Margaret 
eldest  daughter  of  Heniy  VII.    This  claim  Elizabeth  never 
forgave;  and  when  Mary,  who  left  France  a  wMow  of  nine- 
teen  fled  across  the  Border  after  seven  stormy  years  in 
Scotland,  he  English  Queen  cast  into  prison  the  rival  who 
came  imploring  pity.    Soon  after  the  departure  of  Mary 
from  Prance  there  began  a  civil  war,  which,  like  most  of 
the  great  European  wars  for  a  century  after  the  Refor- 
mation.  wag  a  afi-n^f^iz.  i,«*^^-  iw-  ■  _.        -  "    -Keior- 

.,- ■'  — -ao^--  --« — ^ii -. xvJwwCrtistB ana  Uatholics. 

(II)  j2 


THE  PUBITANS. 

The  English  Queen  sided  with  the  Protestants;  and  in  1562 
the  Prince  of  Oond6,  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  as  the  French 
ProtestantB  were  called,  put  Havre  into  her  hands.  But  the 
fortress  was  lost  to  England  in  less  than  a  year. 

Those  Protestants  who  had  fled  to  the  Continent  from  the 
flames  of  Smithfield  now  returned.  For  a  time  they  re- 
united themselves  with  the  Church  of  England ;  but  beirT: 

pressed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Elizabeth 

1566     as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  they  sepKratod 

A.D.      from  that  body  in  a  few  years.    From  their  desire 

to  establish  a  purer  form  of  worship,  they  received 
the  name  of  Puritans.  They  objected  to  the  surplice ;  to  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism ;  to  the  use  of  the  Liturgy :  to 
the  adornment  of  churches  with  pictures,  statues,  or  stained 
windows ;  and  to  the  government  of  the  Church  by  bishops. 
The  Act  of  Supremacy  and  the  Act  of  Conformity,  which 
were  passed  soob  after  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  were 
the  chief  causes  of  the  Puritan  secession.  The  one  required 
all  clergymen  and  those  holding  offices  under  Government 
to  take  an  oath,  ascribing  to  Elizabeth  all  power  both  in 
the  Church  and  Statj  of  England,  and  denying  the  right 
of  any  foreign  power  to  meddle  with  Englis;*  affiaira. 
This  law  was  levelled  directly  at  the  Pope,  who  still 
claimed  jurisdiction  in  England.  The  other  forbade  under 
heavy  penalties  all  worship  except  in  the  established 
form.  Many  Catholics  Buffered  death  by  these  laws ;  and 
the  Puritans,  who  also  refused  to  be  bound  by  them, 
were  fined  and  imprisoned  in  great  numbers  during  the 
rest  of  this  reign.  Hence  the  Puritans  are  often  called 
Nonconformists. 

For  more  than  eighteen  years  Mary  Stuart  pined  in  an 
English  prison.  In  1568  she  fled  into  England.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  nobleman  in 
England,  a  strict  Catholic,  and  a  man  of  the  best  character, 
offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage.  It  was  a  dangerous  step, 
provoking  the  anger  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  at  once  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  but  released  upon  promise  that  he 
would  give  up  his  design  of  marrying  Mary.  However,  two 
years  later,  the  Duke,  tempted  to  renew  his  plots  for  the 
release  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  entered  into  a  secret  corre- 
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Bpondence  with  the  Oonrt  of  Bpain.    A  servant,  whom  ho 
mteusted  with  a  bag  of  gold  and  a  letter  for  Mar/g  friendi 
— — ^,  *ax«*««  WV.UM  vo  ±mtq.  Jburieign.     J  rea- 
sonable papers  were  found  under  the  inats  and  tiles     1 672 
of  Norfolk's  house.    He  waa  arrested,  tried,  and      a  d. 
executed. 

AU  attempts,  by  plot  or  by  treaty,  to  deliver  Mary  ttmm 
her  prison  failed.  The  hearts  of  all  the  OathoUcs  in  EngUnd 
were  in  her  favour,  and  this  made  EliaabetL  dread  her  escape 
exceedingly.  A  plot  to  assaseiuate  the  Queen  and  piaco 
Mary  on  the  throne  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  chief 
conspirator  waa  Babiugton,  a  gentleman  of  Derbyshire 
Letters  were  conveyed  to  the  Scottish  Queen  through  a 
chmk  in  the  wall  of  her  prison  by  a  brewer  who  brought 
ale  to  the  household.  These,  with  her  replies,  fell  by  treach- 
ery mto  the  hands  of  Walsingham,  Secretary  rf  State.  Four- 
teen conspirators  were  arrested  and  executed;  and  it  was 
resoived  to  try  Mary  for  her  share  in  the  plot. 

In  Fotheringay  Castle,  Northamptonshire,  the  trial  took 
place,  before  thirty-six  royal  commissioners.    At  first  Mary 
refused  to  be  tried,  but  afterwards  coub  nted,  lest  her  refusal 
might  seem  to  show  conscious  guilt.     The  chief  charg® 
against  her  was  that  she  had  appro,  isd  of  the  plot  to  assas- 
smate  Elizabeth.    The  chief  evidence  against  her  was  that 
of  her  two  secretaries,  who  had  been  seized  by  Elizabeth's 
order,  and  who  swore  that  Mary  had  received  from  Babington 
the  letters  produced  on  the  trial;  and  that  the  answers  also 
produced,  had  been  written  by  themselves  at  her  comnland 
In  her  defence  she  denied  the  charge,  declaring  that  she 
was  innocent  of  everything  but  a  natural  desire  to  regain  her 
freedom.    She  had  no  advocate  to  plead  for  her.    Alone  but 
fearless,  she  stood  before  her  accusers,  her  famous  beauty 
dimmed  by  long  icprisonment.     Clearly  and  readily  she 
replieil  to  ever    ^.    don,  and  demanded  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witm  ^K     This  was  refused,  and  soon  after  sba 
was  doomed  to  die. 

The,  warrant  for  her  execution  was  delayed  by  the  relun- 
tance-^preteufied  or  ieal~^f  Elizaljeth.  Meanwhile  Henry 
J  o\  ™ce  Pleaded  hard  for  the  co.  aned  Qumu. 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  toe,  made  a  feeble  efeort  fx^.  a«vA  his 
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mother.  At  last,  however,  Elizabeth  signed  the  warrant, 
and  sent  her  Secretary,  Davison,  with  it  to  the  Chancellor, 
that  it  might  receive  the  great  seal.  Recalling  this  order 
next  day,  she  found  that  she  was  too  late.  The  seal  was 
affixed,  and  the  warrant  was  soon  on  the  way  to  Fotheringay. 
There,  in  one  of  the  castle  halls  in  the  gray  light 

1587  of  a  February  morning  Mary  Stuart,  aged  forty- 
A.D.      five,  was  behepJ'^d.    Whatever  may  have  been  her 

faults  and  follies,  she  received  a  tenfold  punish- 
ment in  the  slow  torture  of  her  nineteen  years'  captivity, 
and  her  violent  death  is  a  foul  stain  on  the  memory  of  the 
great  Elizabeth. 

The  naval  glory  of  Eiagland  dawned  in  this  reign ;  and  a 
bnlliant  dawn  it  was.  Spain,  Holland,  and  Portugal  had 
led  the  way  luto  unknown  seas,  and  England  was  not  back- 
ward in  following  fchc  example.  Sir  John  Hawkins  traced 
the  coast  of  Guine*.  Martin  Frobisher  braved  the  icebergs 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  douTiling  Cape 
Horn,  crossed  the  broad  Pacific  to  the  shores  of  India,  and 
sailed  home  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  thus  winning 
the  renown  of  being  the  first  English  commander  who  sailed 
round  the  world.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  colonized  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  and  with  a  courtier's  tact  called  the  settlement 
Virginia.  Amid  the  blessings  thus  conferred  upon  men  evils 
unhappily  grew  up.  These  early  navigators  did  not  hesitate 
to  commit  piracy  when  a  Spanish  treasure-ship  fell  in  their 
way.    Then,  too,  began  the  African  slave-trade. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  event  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  the 
defeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada.    Ever  since  that 

1588  achievement  England  has  been  '  Queen  of  the  Seas.' 
A.D.      The  Armada  was  a  great  fleet  sent  by  Philip  II.  of 

Spain  to  conquer  England.  PhUip's  grand  object 
was  the  destruction  of  Protestantism ;  but,  besides,  he  was 
smarting  under  the  loss  of  many  treasure-ships ;  and  it  is 
said  that  his  vanity  was  wounded  by  Elizabeth's  refusal  to 
marry  him.  One  hundred  and  thirty  large  ships  left  Lisbon, 
having  on  board  besides  their  crews  nearly  20,000  soldiers 
and  2630  cannons  of  brass  At  the  same  time  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  an  old  and  skilful  military  officer,  moved  to  the 
coast  of  Flanders  near  Dunkirk,  ready  with  40,000  men  to 


DEFEAT  Of  THE  ARMADA.  iqi 

The  royal  navy  of  England  then  consisted  of  inTthirtvl^ 
sail,  and  these  of  small  size.    But  nobles  m«ch«nt^';?/? 

on  the  English  wrerrMhiKirt^rsra^ 
the  best  seamen  and  the  bravest  heart,  in  feg^aXerefn' 

™X;  J^"^  ^Tl^  "^  ^'^"«'"^  ^0^  the'Jmir  a^3 
under  him  served  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  FroWsheT' S« 

f^'^  ."^"y.  """^-S  of  70.000  iWined  sd4e«  It 
dmded  mto  three  parte:  one  guarded  the  southern^- 

the  ttL™'  "'«'""'«d/'  Tilbury  to  defend  the  eapiS,  S 
the  third  was  reserved  to  oppose  the  landing.  ' 

btorms  delayed  the  Armada,  but  at  length  the  Vr,M,h 
admujal  stationed  at  Plymouft  saw  them  on  the  h^rfi^J' 

EffinlT*  '".frT"'^"""  "O^^  ""!«»  broad  T^^ 
Effingham  sailed  out  t»  meet  them,  and,  keeping  at  a  dT 
tence  lest  the  Spaniards  might  board  his  vessr  Poured  in 
h.s  shot  with  great  effeet  The  Spaniards  IS  1th 
heavy  guns;  but  from  the  height  of  the^  ^eSf  tTe^r 
shot  passed  clear  over  the  English  ships.  Slowlv  the  aT 
mada  bore  up  the  Channel  towards  Calai^  tie  Englth 
fleet  followmg.    Oif  Calais  they  anchored,  wa,.,ing  foTthe 

th  Enl-S'T'-  ^"'  ''^^\  "'^'"P^'  '»■"  amongst  ttem  5 
the  Enghsh  admiral,  caused  them  to  cut  their  cables  in  aCm 

Effingham  was  not  the  man  to  lose  the  golden  moment    S 

sft-ps.  The  great  Armada  was  now  in  full  fligu^  Thev 
could  not  return  by  the  Straits  of  Dover,  for  the  ^nd  w2 
W  them,  and  the  English  ships  lay  ii  theacU^n^hT 
V^  .  ^  fv""'/  ^"^  *»  ^''"^''  J*y  through  the  PentS 

ine  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  tbe  coasts  of  Mayo  and  Kerrv 
were  strewn  wf,th  the  wrecks  of  the  ill-fated  vewl  mZ' 
three  shattere<i  hulks  reached  Spain.  '*''"*''**"'*•  *^y- 
During  forty  years  of  her  reign  Elizabeth  was  guided  bv 
the  advice  of  u)rd  Burleigh,  a  wise  and  cool-tem™^  -^w 
".au.   ae  rose  to  oe  Lord  Treasurer,  and  by  his  policy  greatly 
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increased  the  revenue  of  the  Idngdom.  He  died  in  1598. 
Sir  Francis  Walaingham,  too,  as  Secretary  of  State,  eiyoyed 
much  of  Elizabeth's  favour.  The  chief  favourite  of  her 
middle  life  was  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  whose  breast  her 
evident  fondness  kindled  the  ambitious  hope  that  she  meant 
to  marry  him.  This  ambition  and  its  evil  eflfects  form  the 
groundworlr  of  Scott's  tale  of  *  Kenilworth,*  of  which  castle 
Leicest6r  was  lord. 

But  the  favourite  of  her  old  age  deserves  a  longer  notice. 
This  M'as  the  rash  and  daring  Earl  of  Essex.  In  1589  he 
joined  an  expedition  which  vainly  attempted  to  seat  An- 
tonio on  the  throne  of  Portugal  Again  in  1597  he  led  the 
English  soldiers  to  the  capture  of  Cadiz.  The  Queen  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  forgave  him  much.  Once,  disputing 
with  her  about  the  choice  of  a  governor  for  Ireland,  he  turned 
his  back  upon  hojr  with  scorn.  She  promptly  gave  him  a 
box  on  the  ear;  and  then,  forgetting  that  she  was  a  woman 
and  a  Queen,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  have  taken  such  usage  even  from  her 
father.  In  spite  of  this  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  English  forces  in  Ireland,  where  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  was  in  rebellion.  Not  succeeding,  he  returned  to 
England  without  the  Queen's  leave,  was  disgraced,  and  im- 
prisoned. But  the  fondness  of  Elizabeth  soon  gave  him 
liberty  again;  and  then  with  the  Earl  of  Southampton  he 
strove  to  raise  the  Londoners  in  revolt.  For  this  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death.  He  might  still  have  been 
pardoned,  if  a  ring  given  to  him  by  the  Queen  in  some 

moment  of  tenderness,  to  b§  sent  to  her  when  any 

1601     danger  hung  over  him,  had  reached  her  hand.    It 

A.D.      never  cairj,  and  he  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower, 

aged  thirty-four. 
Some  two,  years  later,  the  Queen  was  entreated  to  visit 
the  Counteii  of  Nottingham,  who  was  dying.  This  lady 
confessed  that  Essex  had  intrusted  the  ring  to  her  to 
Im  carried  to  Elizabeth;  but  that  she,  influenced  by  her 
husband,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Earl,  had  not  delivered  it. 
Baft  and  grief  seized  the  Queen ;  and  it  is  said  that  she 
■hook  the  dying  Countess  in  her  bed.    Never  happy  since 
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neither 


and  nights  the  lay  on  cushiont  on  the  floor,  takJ 
food  nor  medicine ;  and  then,  falling  into  a  heav>  „.«.„,  „„« 
ctied.    She  was  in  her  seventieth  year. 
Firm,  resolute,  watchful,  and  self-controlled,  Elizabeth  as 

f  ^J*®®1      ^'^  ^®^  ^^^*  *°^^°8  *he  Bover«ign8  of  Eng- 
land.   She  was  extravagant  in  nothing  but  dress,  and  she 
thus  was  able  to  pay  off  heavy  debts  left  owing  by  her  pre- 
decessors.   Her  temper  was  violent,  and  she  desired  to  be 
absolute  Queen ;   but  she  knew  her  people,  and  if  she 
found  tnat  she  had  asked  too  much,  she  prudently  with- 
drew her  demand.    Her  conduct  when  the  Parliament  of 
1601  opposed  the  monopolies,  which  for  forty  years  she  had 
been  granting,  serves  to  show  her  wisdom.    She  had  granted 
these  unjust  patents  by  scores.    Such  things  as  i-nn,  oil 
coal,  starch,  leather,  and  glass,  could  be  had  only  from  the 
privileged  dealers,  who  charged  immense  prices.    When  the 
Queen  saw  the  temper  of  the  people,  'she  declined  the  con- 
test, put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  reforming  party,  thanked 
the  Commons  in  touching  and  dignified  language  for  their 
tender  care  of  the  general  weal,  and  brought  back  to  herself 
the  hearts  of  the  people.'    Vanity  was  her  great  fault ;  and 
the  picture  drawn  by  historians  of  *  Good  Queen  Bess,'  as 
she  has  been  called,  coquetting  in  her  old  age  with  Raleigh 
and  Essex,  and  beUeving  aU  their  tender  speeches,  makes 
her  rather  ridiculous  in  our  eyes. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  one  of  the  brightest  perods  of 
our  literature.  Then  Edmund  Spenser  wrote  the  'Faerie 
Queen '_^  among  the  woods  of  Kilcolman;  then  flourished 
Philip  Sydney,  author  of  a  proso  romance  called  'Arcadia:' 
then  were  written  the  plays  of  William  Shakspere ;  then 
the  early  studies  of  Francis  Bacon  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  modem  philosophy. 

The  English  newspaper  dates  from  this  reign.  The  Ve- 
netians, at  war  with  the  Turks  in  1J36,  had  printed  a  sheet 
called  Qazetta,'  from  the  smaU  coin  for  whicL  it  was  sold. 
A  similar  sheet  was  published  in  England  while  the  Armada 
was  off  our  shores  in  July  1588.  It  m\n  called  the  '  English 
Mercurie,'  and  is  stiU  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  nse  of  the  Dutch  Republic  under  William  of  Nas- 
sau, Pnnce  of  Orange.  Mid  th**  inaas»«~  ^f  o*  -d ».i._i ^ 
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fIJ^Z^  '^'  ""r  ?°»Portant  continental  6r«nt«  during 
EL^abeth  s  reign.    Beth  were  connected  with  the  Refer    v 

t^mi  ^f  w-T'  '^  -'*'^**^  contributed  much  to  tne 
l\oU?  i  ?/"'*!°'  ^'^'  "massacres  in  France  and  the 
cruelties  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  drove  hundreds  of 
wo  kjeople  to  settle  in  Britain.    Those  from  France  were 

^^rf«  1  T"  V  """^"'^  '^^*^>  ^<^  ^  ^^'•M  improve- 
ment ,n  these  two  branches  of  our  manufactures  may  thus 
be  traced  to  these  events. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


SCOTLIND.  A.D. 

HART,  dethroned. ise? 

JAMES  VI. 

FRANCE. 

HENRY  n.,  died. 1669 

PBANas  n.,  died.. 1660 

CHARLES  IX.,  died 1674 

HENRY  m.,  died 1680 

HENRY  lY. 

SPAIN. 


EMPEEC2S. 

FERDINAND  I.,  died... 
MAXIMILIAN  n.,  died. 
AUDOLPH  U. 


A.II. 

4694 
.1576 


POPEg. 


PHILIP  U.,  diod 1698     p™  tv"^^ ^^ 

PHILIP  ni.  I  — *  ^^''  ^"^ 1W6 

TURKEY 

SOLYMAN  I.,  died.. ' 1666 

SBLIM  II.,  died. 1574 

AMURATH  m.,  died 1696 

MOHAMMED  in. 


PIUS  v.,  died 1673 

GREGORY  Xm.,  died 1686 

SIXTHS  v.,  died. if  qo 

GREGORY  XIV.,  died. It  JO 

GREGPRY  XV.,  died 1691 

INNOCENT  IX.,  died 1692 

I  CLEMENT  VIII. 
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4604 
.1576 


HAF^R  VI. 

E/lTAir-    nv.         ,^g  oy  SCOTLAND. 

from  1870  A.a.  ^60.  A.D.-833  year..-9  Sovereign.. 
HOBIT^  T  n  (wandBon  of  H/^k-^  n—    v  ^^ 

«>B.     r  m.  (.T)  ^^  ^~>' 1870 

JAMl,i  I.  (.econd  son)""".'. ??» 

JAM^S  n.  (only  son),.....  ^^ 

JAMES  m.  (son) ^^ 

JA.IES  IV.  («>n) .... .    " • 14«0 

.   JAMES  V.  (»on^         1^88 

irnlon  of  tLe  crowns  of  England  a.  tscoUanir.ZjJS 

Battle  of  Chevjr-ChftM  i  » 

Highland  combat  at  Perth  Patrick  Hamilton. 

Battle  of  Harlaw  «eorge  Wtahart. 

Good  Uwa  of  Jamea  I  I  2^««^lnff  of  Knox. 

Battle  of  Sauchle  Born  1  ^"^  dethroned. 

Bftttle  of  Flodden.  I  wwrie  conipiracy 

of  a  horee.    HfaShBT  iS^     "fjuo  youth  by  the  kick 
"ffaira  ofrtat7    T^w    '^^'  "•erefore,  managed  the 

_„,,,.^.„^  '"  x-aiiiand  uaatie,  and  there  rtamd 
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WISDOM  OP  JAMES  I. 


to  death.  A  well-known  event  of  this  reign  was  the  combat 
on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth  between  the  clans  Kay  and 
Ohattan.  Thirty  were  selected  on  each  side;  but  at  tho 
hour  appointed  one  of  the  clan  Ohattan  was  missing.  Henry 
Gow,  a  smith  of  Perth,  offered  to  fill  the  vacant  place  for 
half  a  merk.  When  the  fight  was  over,  all  the  sixty  save 
one  lay  dead  or  wounded.  The  Iiowlands  were  thus  re- 
lieved from  some  of  their  deadliest  Highland  foes.  These 
events  are  embodied  in  Scott's  tale,  *The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth.'  To  save  his  surviving  son  James  from  the  schemes 
of  Albany,  Robert  sent  him  to  France ;  but  the  vessel  was 
boarded  by  the  sailors  of  Henry  IV.,  and  James,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  of  London.  This  loss 
killed  the  gentle  Robert,  who  died  at  Rothesay,  1406  A.D. 

James  remained  in  England  for  nineteen  years,  during 
thirteen*  of  which  Albany  was  Regent.    The  chief  events 
were  the  executidn  of  John  Resby  at  Perth,  in  1407,  for 
LoUardlsm ;  and  the  battle  of  Harlaw  in  1411,  which  de- 
cided the  superiority  of  the  Scottish  Kings  over  the  Lords 
of  the  Isles.    Albany  died  in  1419,  leaving  the  Regency  to 
his  son  Murdoch,  under  whose  weak  rule  nobles  and  people 
fell  into  the  wildest  disorder.  In  this  condition  James  L  found 
his  subjects  when  in  1424  he  returned  to  his  country.    His 
captivity  had  been  of  great  use  to  him.    He  had  studied  the 
English  laws  and  constitution,  and  had  acquired  great  excel- 
lence in  poetry  and  music.    The  worst  «vil  he  had  now  to 
grapple  with  was  the  utter  contempt  of  law,  which  pervaded 
all  classes.  But  he  resolutely  set  himself  to  his  toilsome  work. 
Many  of  4ihe  best  English  laws  relating  to  wages,  weights 
and  measures,  and  police,  were  euacte(i  in  his  Parliaments, 
drawn  up  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  land.    Regular 
taxea  were  levied  ;  and  large  estates,  foolishly  given  away 
during  the  late  reigns,  were  reclaimed.    This  was  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  his  task ;  and  to  enforce  obedience  he  was 
compelled  to  put  many  nobler  to  death.    But  the  day  of  his 
usefulness  was  soon  over.    A  band  of  conspirators  broke  into 
the  Monastery  of  the  Blackfriars  at  Perth,  where  he  was 
keeping  the  Christmas  of  1437,  and  murdered  him  in  a  vault 
below  the  flooring  of  his  chamber,  into  which  he  had  leaped 
for  safety. 
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James  IT.  was  only  six  years  old  when  his  father  died. 
During  his  minority  three  factions  convulsed  the  hand.  From 
one  to  the  other  the  boj^-King  was  passed  by  the  changes  in 
the  strife ;  but  at  length  the  house  of  Douglas  became 
ascendant,  and  at  one  time  threatened  to  overturn  the  throne 
of  the  Stuarts.  To  break  the  power  of  his  dreaded  foe, 
James  stooped  to  murder.  He  invited  the  Earl  to  dino 
with  him  at  Stirling  ;  and,  when  the  meal  was  over,  while 
they  were  conversing  in  an  inner  room,  he  slaw  his  guest 
with  his  own  hand.  From  this  crime  sprang  a  war  with 
England,  during  which  James  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of 
a  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle.  Cannon  were 
quite  new  to  the  Scots,  and  were  then  made  of  iron  bars 
bound  together  with  hoops. 

Once  more  Scotland  was  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  a 
minority,  for  James  III.  was  now  only  eight  years  of  age.  The 
Boyds  and  the  Hamiltons  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  land 
by  their  constant  feuds.  When  James  grew  up,  he  displayed 
a  feeble  and  indolent  charact  ir,  and  that  worst  vice  of  a  sove- 
reign,— a  desire  to  abandon  all  cares  of  government  to  un- 
worthy favourites.  The  nobles  saw  with  angfer  an  architect, 
a  dancing-miuster,  and  a  tailor,  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
then:  King.  At  length  they  seized  Robert  Cochrane^  whom 
they  scornftdly  called  *  the  mason,'  and  hanged  him  with  five 
others  on  the  bridge  of  Lauder.  They  soon  broke  out  in 
revolt,  headed  by  the  King's  eldest  son.  Prince  James,  and 
encouraged  by  Henry  VII.  of  England.  A  battle  Was  fought 
at  Sauchie  Bum  in  Stirlingshire,  where  James  was  worsted. 
While  galloping  from  the  field,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and,  while  he  lay  helpless  in  a  cottage  close  by,  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  straggler  from  the  battle-field. 

James  IV.  now  held  the  throne.  The  leading  events  of 
his  history  are,— his  protection  of  Perkin  Warbeck;  his 
marriage  in  1503  with  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
VII. ;  and  the  battle  of  Flodden  in  1513. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  which  ended  in  the  battle 
of  Flodden  was  an  attack  by  the  English  upon  the  ships  of 
Andrew  Barton,  a  Scottish  merchant.  Barton  was  killed, 
and  his  ship,  the  Lion,  carried  as  a  prize  into  the  Thames. 
The  Earl  of  Surrey  headed  the  English  troops.    The  armies 
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BATTLl  OF  rLODDEK. 


came  face  to  face  on  the  banks  of  the  TUI,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tweed.  James  waa  strongly  posted  on  Flodden  Hill,  a  spur 
f'f  tho  Cheviot  range.  It  was  the  9th  of  September  15ia 
The  grand  mistake  committed  by  James  was  allowing  the 
English  to  cross  the  Till  unharmed,  when  with  his  artillery 
he  might  have  torn  their  battalions  to  fragment*  as  they 
were  crowding  over  the  narrow  bridge.  The  error  was  never 
retrieved.  From  four  in  the  afternoon  till  the  night  fell  the 
battle  raged ;  but  the  Scots  were  totally  defeated.  James 
and  thirteen  of  jhis  Earls  lay  deid  among  heaps  of  the  hum- 
bler slain. 

A  long  minority  again  convulsed  unhappy  Scotland. 
Struggles  for  the  Regency  among  the  leading  nobles  filled  up 
fifteen  stormy  years.  Again  the  Douglases  became  keepers 
of  the  King ;  but  in  1628  young  James  stole  from  Palk- 
hnd  Palace,  where  he  was  closely  watched,  and,  fleeing 
to  Stirling  Oasfle,  took  tne  government  into  his  own 
hands. 

An  event  of  deeper  interest  marks  the  year  162a  The 
first  of  those  whose  names  may  be  read  on  the  Martyrs' 
Monument  o^  St.  Andrews— Patrick  HamUton,  Henry 
Forrest,  George  Wishart,  and  Walter  Mill— then  suffered 
death  by  fire  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  leaven 
of  the  Reformation  was  working  fast,  and  vainly  James 
strove  to  destroy  its  rising  power.  In  order  to  cement  his 
alliance  with  the  Catholics  of  IVance,  he  chose  Maty  of 
Guise  to  be  his  second  wife. 

A  quarrel  with  England  closed  the  reign  of  James  V. 
Heniy  VIII.  strove  to  persuade  the  Scottish  King  to  assist 
him  in  his  schemes  agamst  the  Chuh5h  of  Rome,  but  met 
with  a  refusal.  Henry  declared  war.  James  was  at  Fala 
Moor,  when  his  nobles  turned  against  hhn  and  refused  to 
fight  Ten  thousand  Scots  were  led  to  the  Esk  by  Oliver 
Sinclair,  but  they  fled  before  three  hundred  English  horse- 
men. James  reached  Falkland,  and  lay  down  to  die  of 
vexation.  A  low  fever  wasted  him  away,  and  he  drew  his 
last  breath  only  a  few  days  afber  his  daughter— the  cele- 
brated Mary  Queen  of  Scots— was  bom. 

The  most  prominent  men  in  Scotland  at  this  time  were 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Earl  of  Arran.    Both  sought  the 
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Ee«MM^;  Arraa  gainad  ifc.  But  their  enmity  was  laid  aside 
while  they  united  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  restore  the 
power  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Scotland.  George  Wishart 
the  last  victim  of  Beaton's  zeal,  8uffe.-ed  at  St.  Andrews  in 
Bforch  1646.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  his 
nshea  had  lam  black,  Beaton  was  slain  two  months  later 
by  James  Melville,  who  with  Norman  LesUe  and  others 
forced  their  way  througl  the  Castle  into  the  Cardinal's 
cnajuber. 

Henry  VIII.  desired  a  marriage  between  his  son  Edward 
and  the  young  Mary ;  but  the  Scottish  nation  withstood  his 
wish.  Even  their  defeat  at  Pinkie  after  his  death  failed  to 
force  them  into  the  alliance. 

The  girl-Queen,  sent  for  safety  to  her  mother's  hmd.  mar- 
ried there  the  Dauphin  Francis,  afterwards  King  of  Prance : 
;«i,  ^f""^?  ^®**^  oompeUed  her  to  return  to  Scothmd  m 
1661.  She  had  been  educated  as  a  CathoKc,  in  the  gay  and 
frivolous  court  of  France.  Her  Scottish  sub-  ^ts  had  begun 
to  look  with  horror  upon  tastes  and  habite  which  she  thought 
harmless  and  pleasant.    The  master-spirit  of  the  nation  was 

C^vi  '  *^®  ^"^'^  ""^  ^'^^^  ^^""^  *^®  companion  of 

Bom  in  1C06,  and  educated  aa  a  Catholic  priest,  Knox 
was  thirty-ejght  when  he  was  converted  to  Protestantism. 
At  St  Andrews  he  preached  his  first  Protestant  sermon. 
Seized  by  the  Regent  and  sent  to  France,  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  gaUeys  for  life ;  but  after  nineteen  months 
hw  chains  were  loosed,  at  the  request  of  Edward  VI  in 
whow  court  he  lived  for  some  time.   The  harsh  treatment  of 
the  Protestante  under  Mary  I.  of  England  drove  him  once 
more  to  the  Continent.  Through  years  of  exile  and  bondage 
he  cherished  the  hope  of  again  preaching  the  Protestant 
doctnnes  at  St.  Andrews,  long  the  fortress  of  the  CathoUe 
taith  m  Scotland.    His  hope  was  realized.    On  the  lOth  of 
June  1569  from  the  cathedral  pulpit  of  that  ancient  city 
he  poured  forth  his  fiery  eloquence.    The  voice  of  Knox 
struck  through  the  land  like  an  electric  shock.    Throughout 
all  Fife,  and  soon  throughout  all  Scotland,  images  were 
broken,  alt^  were  shivered,  mass  books  were  torn,  priestlv 
vestmente  were  rent  into  shreds.    He  afterwards  boldly 
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denounced  the  celebration  of  mass  in  the  chapel-rogral  of 
Holyrood. 

The  gulf  between  Mary  and  her  people  grew  wider.  Her 
private  life  was  open  to  suspioion.  By  her  marriage  with 
Lord  Damley  she  lost  favour  with  her  natural  brother,  tha 
Earl  of  Moray,  once  Prior  of  St,  Andrews,  and  now  leader 
of  the  Protestant  party.  Then  followed  her  fondness  for 
David  Riszio,  a  musician ;  which  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Damley,  and  thus  led  to  the  murder  of  the  Italian  in  Hgly* 
rood  Her  son,  afterwards  King  James  VI.,  was  bom  in 
1560.  In  the  following  February  her  husband,  Damley, 
was  murdered  in  the  Kirk  of  Field ;  the  house— a  lonely 
building  standing  where  the  College  of  Edinburgh  now  rises 
—being  blown  up  at  midnight.  Bothwell  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  the  crime;  and  yet,  two  months  later,  Mary  mar- 
ried him.  Whether  the  Queen  was  guilty  or  not  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  heu  charge— and  that  can  now  be  known  only 
to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts— these  events  estranged  from 
her  the  afifections  of  her  people.  The  nobles  took  up  arms. 
Having  surrendered  at  Oarberry  Hill,  Mary  was 
1667    dethroned,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Oastle  of  Loch- 

A.D.      leven.    Bothwell  fled  to  Orkney,  thence  to  Den- 
mark; where,  ten  years  later,  he  died  mad  and  in 
prison. 

Mora>  became  Regent  for  the  infant  James.  Mary, 
escaping  from  her  prison  by  the  aid  of  Willie  Douglas,  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  nobles,  and  at  Langside 
near  Glasgow  made  a  desperate  and  final  struggle  for  her 
crown.  In  vain.  As  a  last  resource  she  fled  to  England, 
and  threw  herself  on  the  compassion, of  Elizabe^  in  whoso 
reign  the  rest  of  her  sad  story  may  be  read. 

For  three  years  Moray,  known  as  the  Good  Regent,  held 
power.  He  was  shot  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  from 
a  window  in  the  main  street  of  Linlithgow  (January  23, 
1570).  The  Earls  of  Lennox,  Mar,  and  Morton,  were  then 
Regents  in  succession.  In  the  latter  part  of  1572  John 
Enox  died.  James  VI.,  educated  by  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan,  grew  up  a  man  of  learning,  but  a  pedant.  He 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Danish  King.  He  strove 
vainly  to  overthrow  Presbyterianism  and  to  establish  Pre- 
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]My  in  Sootland.  The  strange  Oowrie  conspiracy  was  tha 
mosfc  stnking  event  of  tho  reign.  Wliile  liunting  rtl'iUi! 
Und,  the  King  was  induced  to  visit  Gowrie  House  by  a 
^se  story  that  a  man  carrying  a  pot  of  foreign  gold  liad 
b«,n  arrested  near  Perth.  He  was  weU  received  and  enter- 
tained  by  Bari  Gowrie ;  but  after  dinner,  in  a  smaU  room 
he  was  seized  by  the  Earl's  brother,  Alexander  Buthven 
who  strove  to  tie  his  hands.  James  struggled  and  cried  fo^ 
help.  Three  of  his  attendants  burst  in.  Buthven  was  shiiu ; 
and  the  Ear^  who  upon  hearing  the  noise  rushed  in  sword 
m  hand,  met  the  same  fate.  The  whole  story  is  wrapped  in 
mystery.  *^*^ 

The  de«th  of  Elizabeth  in  1603  made  James  the  unques- 
Uoned  King  of  the  whole  Island.  Sir  Bobert  Oarey  rode  to 
Edinburgh  with  the  news.  The  Queen  died  at  lUchmond 
on  Thursday  morning  at  three  o'clock,  and  he  reached  Holv- 
rood  on  Saturday  evening. 


lEBLAND  FROM  1370  A.D.  TO  1603  A.D 


Pojmlnge'  law. 
Sir  John  Perrot. 


TyroM'i  rebaUloa. 
BomaniBia  in  Ireland. 


Biohard  II.  visited  Ireland  twice  to  quell  the  rebellioua 
natives;  but,  worn  out  by  constant  feuds,  they  yielded  at 
once.     Through  all  these  dark  years  few  merchant  ships 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  fine  harbours  of  the  Irish  coast. 
Hides  and  fish  were  almost  the  only  exports. 
►      The  nobles  of  Ireland  sided  chiefly  with  the  House  of 
York  in  the  wars  of  the  Boses.    Hence  the  two  impostors, 
who  endeavoured  to  dethrone  Henry  VII.,  chose  Ireland  m 
a  fitting  stage  for  their  first  appearance.     The  Tudors  had 
but  httlc  hold  over  these  unruly  Barons,  until  in  1496  Poy- 
nings' law  WM  passed.    This  law,  which  derived  ite  name 
from  the  Lord-Deputy  who  then  governed  the  island,  gave 
the  English  sovereign  complete  control  over  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland.    It  enacted,  1.  That  no  Irish  Parliament  could 
be  held  without  the  consent  of  the  English  sovereign : 
2.  That  no  law  should  be  brought  forward  in  Ireland  unless 
it  had  been  previously  submitted  to  him;  3.  That  all  Eng- 
lish  laws  lately  passed  should  be  of  force  in  Jrelai^d. 
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TYBONl^a  &BBBLUON  IN  IKELAKD. 


The  feuds  of  the  Fitfgeralde  and  the  BuUen  diitntoted 
the  land  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  by  whom  in  1041 
Iraland  was  raised  ftom  a  lordship  to  a  kingdom,  many  of 
the  chiefs  being  honoured  with  the  title  of  Earl. 

Under  Elisabeth  the  Protestant  religion  was  established 
in  Ireland.  The  spirit  of  the  natives  was  intensely  Oatholic, 
and  strong  resistance  was  made ;  but  she  bent  the  Parliament 
to  her  will.  Sir  John  Perrot,  made  Deputy  in  1684,  proposed 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  island  by  making  roads  and 
building  bridges.  This  true  and  wise  policy  was  then  re- 
jected; but  years  afterwards  the  hint  was  turned  to  good 
account 

In  lfi95,  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  the 
last  grand  struggle  began.  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
rose  in  revolt  Under  the  cloak  of  friendship  towaids  Eng^ 
land  he  had  long  been  maturing  his  pUns.  In  1699  he  won 
a  great  battle,  whueh  laid  Munster  at  his  feet  He  looked 
for  help  to  Spain,  the  leading  Catholic  power  in  Europe.  The 
Earl  of  Essex  took  the  field  against  him  without  success. 
The  glory  of  overthrowing  the  great  rebel,  and  thus  com- 
pleting the  conquest  of  Ireland,  was  reserved  for  Lord 
Mountjoy.  A  band  of  Spaniards  landed  at  Kinsale  to  aid 
Tyrone,  but  were  hemmed  in  by  the  active  Deputy.  O'Neill, 
marching  to  the  rescue,  was  met  and  routed,  upon  which 
his  foreign  allies  thought  best  to  surrender.  The  rebellion 
of  Tyrone  ended  thus  in  1602,  having  lasted  for  seven  years. 
Irish  history  in  t^ese  days,  and  indeed  up  to  the  opening 
of  the  present  century,  presents  a  sad  picture.  To  the 
hatred  between  Celts  and  Saxons  there  was  added  the  dis- 
oord  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
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CHAPTER  Vlt 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  Of  THB  PBOPLl  UNDER  THB  TUDORS. 


SUto  of  tlM  nation. 
HottM  Mid  fiumltnrt. 
StjrlaofUvlnf. 
DrtM. 


In-door  Mnnawntnta. 
OhrlitmM  ud  Mnj-dAf . 

Learning. 


BwoBi  the  Engltoh  KeformaUon,  crime  wu  fearibUir  com. 
moa.  I»  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  .bout  trthS 
pereonj  wwe  banged  every  year  for  robbe^r  alone  1^20 
day.  of  BUzabeth  the  number  wa.  reduced  to  thL  or  four 
hundred  a  year.  Thi.  remarkable  change  WMwTtS 
doubt,  owing  to  the  dilTueion  of  God'.  WoKng  ^ 
olMwi  l„  the  fifth  year  of  Elizabeth  the  aT  law  to 
reluivo  the  poor  wa.  pa«ed.  The  poputationj Then 
under  five  million.;  and  the  Queen'.  ZZLTt  We 
exceeded ^800.000  a  year.  The  higheet  legal  ZZtZ 
10  per  cent    Mo.t  of  the  .Uver  coin,  now  iunent  Zra  i^ 

The  Tudor  .tyle  of  architecture  waa  abo  called  Florid 
from  the  profiieion  of  ornament  on  the  buiimZ^  H™™ 
the  Seventh'.  Chapel  at  We.tmin.ter  i.  a  goo^fLmok  3 
theityle.  Brick  and  .tone  were  beginning  She  S»th- 

TdfrlS  r^  '^  '^  Sw.*^e^mmt' 
The  poor  lived  in  hoveh.  made  of  watUe.  phuteted  over  wkh 

^-  ^l «"  f <«  to  the  middle  of  the  flior.  and  thli^S 

e^IHNl  Mm,ugh  a  hole  in  the  blackened  root  ThLwr?^ 
caae  jn  aU  houf»e  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  when  diim 

ney.  began  to  be  buUt    Eraamu..  a  IW«or  of  oJeA  to 

the  floor,  of  the  poorer  houw^  He  my. :  '  The  floor,  aw 
commonly  of  clay  .trewed  with  nahes;  under  Xh  ^ 
nnmoleeted  an  ancient  coUection  of  beer  grew"  Caenfe 

ckanly  Imbite  were  owing  the  tenible  pkg.M  that  MuZ, 

^J^^  ^^^•««".time.howeKuWw^K 
chi^  of  oak.    Then.  too.  many  changes  were  made  in  f^. 
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ARTICLES  OF  FOOD. 


niture.  Bedding  was  much  improved.  In  early  Tudor 
reigns  a  straw  pallet,  a  coaise  "iheet  and  rug,  and  a  log  of 
wood  for  a  bolster,  were  commonly  used.  The  man  who  lay 
on  a  pillow  of  chatf  was  thought  luxurious.  Servants  lay 
on  bare  straw.  Before  Elizabeth  reigned,  all  dishes  and 
spoons  were  wooden,  or,  as  they  were  called,  *  treene.'  But, 
then,  pewter  platters  and  silver  or  tin  spoons  came  into  use 
among  f^Etrmers  and  those  of  the  same  class.  The  pewter 
dishes  were  at  first  flat,  but  were  afterwards  made  deeper 
and  more  like  basins.  About  the  year  1580  coaches  were 
introduced :  before  that  time  ladies  rode  on  a  pillion  behind 
their  chief  servants,  whom  they  held  by  the  belt. 

Hops  were  now  first  grown  in  England.  Cabbages, 
cherries,  gooseberries,  plums,  apricots,  and  grapes  might 
be  now  seen  in  English  gardens.  Wheaten  bread  was 
eaten  more  generally,  rye  and  barley  being  the  food  only 
of  the  poor.  Potatoes  were  brought  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  from  Santa  F^  in  America,  and  were  first  planted 
in  Lancashire.  They  were  introduced  into  Ireland  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Raleigh  also  brought  tobacco  from 
the  West  Indian  island  Tobago,  and  taught  the  English 
its  use.  Beef  and  mutton  sold  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  for  a  halfpenny  per  pound ,-  veal  and  pork  for 
three  farthings.  But  fresh  meat  was  not  eaten  even  by 
gentlemen,  except  from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas.  The 
families  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  still  dined  in  the  great 
hall  with  all  the  servants.  Half  way  down  the  table 
stood  a  large  salt-cellar  of  silver  or  pewter.  Above  this 
sat  the  master,  his  family,  and  guests;  below  it  were 
retainers  and  servants  of  all  degrees.  The  nobles  kept  up 
princely  style.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  owned  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  kept  there  arms  for  10,060  men.  There  in 
1576  he  entertained  Elizabeth  for  seventeen  days  with  the 
most  splendid  feasts  and  shows.  Lord  Burleigh,  though  a 
self-made  noble,  had  a  train  of  twenty  gentlemen,  each  worth 
j£lOOO  a  year,  besides  numerous  under-servants. 

The  country  folk  wore  a  doublet  of  russet-brown  leather. 
But  the  court  fashions  were,  like  those  of  our  own  day, 
always  changing.  The  courtiers  of  Henry  VIII.  stuflTed 
their  clothes  as  the  King  ^rew  fat,  in  order  that  their  figures 
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might  resemble  hisi    Queen  Catherine  Howard  introduced 
pins  from  France ;  and,  as  these  were  expensive  at  first,  a 
separate  sum  for  this  luxury  was  granted  to  the  ladies  by 
their  husbands.    Hence  the  expression  *  pin-money.'    The 
farthingale  was  introduced  from  Spain  in  Mary's  reign.    It 
was  a  large  hooped  petticoat.    Ruffs  of  plaited  linen  were 
worn  by  both  sexes  on  the  neck  and  wrists.    These  were  at 
first  held  out  by  pieces  of  wood  or  ivory;  but  in  Elizabeth's 
time  they  were  stiffened  with  yellow  starch.    Cloth  hose 
were  worn  by  all,  until  in  the  third  year  of  her  reign  Eliai- 
beth  received  a  pair  of  black  silk  stockings.    After  this  she 
wore  no  other  kind.    Three  thousand  dresses  were  found  in 
the  wardrobe  of  this  Queen  after  her  death  I    In  the  traveb 
of  Hentzner,  a  German,  Elizabeth  is  thus  described :  *  Next 
came  the  Queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,— very 
m^estic;  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled.   She  had  in  her 
ears  two  pearls  with  drops ;  she  wore  false  hair,  and  that 
red ;  and  upon  her  head  she  had  a  small  crown.    She  wag 
dressed  in  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  the  size  of  beans; 
and  over  it  a  mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  sUver  thread! 
Her  train  was  very  long,  and  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a  mar- 
chioness.*—The  gentlemen  wore  their  hair  either  short  and 
Curled,  or  set  up  on  end.  Their  beards  were  long  and  pointed. 
The  costume  of  the  yeomen  of  the  Queen's  guard,  commonly 
called  'beef-eaters'  (a  corruption  of  buffetien),  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  dress  worn  by  men  in  the  Tudor  Pbriod* 
The  growth  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  invention  of  cotton 
thread,  supplied  materials  for  stocking- weaving  and  the 
making  of  sail-cloth.    Rugs,  frieze,  and  baize  began  to  be 
manufactured  largely,  and  were  much  improved  by  the  skill 
of  the  cloth-dressers  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Continent. 

The  tournament  had  now  degenerated  into  a  mere  sport, 
for  the  strength  of  armies  consisted  no  longer  in  steel-dad 
knights.  The  boat-joust,  or  tilting  on  the  water,  was  prac- 
tised in  summer  on  the  Thames  and  other  rivers.  Boards 
were  placed  across  the  boats,  on  which  stood  men  armed 
with  wooden  spears  and  shields ;  and  each,  as  the  boats  were 
rowed  swiftly  against  one  another,  strove  to  knock  his  op- 
ponent overboard.    Hunting,  especially  the  stag-hunt,  has 
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been  ai  all  timfit  one  of  our  national  aporta  During  this 
period  the  ladies  often  joined  the  chaee,  and  shot  at  the 
game  with  arrows.  Elizabeth,  even  in  her  old  age,  ei\joyed 
the  sport,  sometimes  every  second  dr.y.  Hawking,  though 
still  practised,  was  now  beginning  to  decline,  for  the  gun 
was  coming  into  use.  There  were  horse-races  for  prixes ;  but 
the  modem  system  of  gambling  bets  was  unknown.  Bear- 
baiting  and  bull-baiting  were  favourite  sports  of  the  highest 
in  the  land.  Queen  Mary,  visiting  her  sister  at  Hatfield 
House,  was  entertained  with  a  grand  bear-baiting.  Eliza- 
beth, receiving  the  Danish  ambassador  at  Greenwich,  treated 
him  to  a  simihur  sight  The  animal  was  fastened  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  space,  and  worried  by  great  English  bull- 
dogs ;  and,  as  the  dogs  were  killed  or  disabled,  firesh  ones 
were  supplied.  The  cruel  sport  of  whipping  a  blinded  bear 
often  followed.  Even  the  ladies  eiyoyed  these  sports  exceed- 
ingly ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  the  language  of 
the  period  was  veiry  indelicate  and  coarse.  To  make  the 
matter  worse,  the  Sabbath  afternoon  was,  until  the  last 
years  of  Elizabeth,  the  favourite  time  for  these  amusements. 
The  principal  country  sports  were  archery,  foot-races,  and 
various  games  of  baU.  Among  the  kst  were  tennis,  club- 
ball  (the  origin  of  cricket),  and  pall-mall,  in  which  a  boxwood 
ball  was  struck  with  a  mallet  through  an  iron  arch. 

Within  doors  the  chief  game  was  shovel-board.  It  was 
played  on  a  smooth  table  with  flat  metal  weights.  A  line 
was  drawn  across  the  table  four  inches  from  the  edge,  and 
the  skill  of  the  play  consisted  in  shdving  the  weights  so  as 
to  cross  this  line  without  falling  over  the  edge  of  the  table. 
Other  games  were  backgammon,  then  called  tables;  dice, 
ruinous  in  every  age ;  chess,  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Asia,  and  to  have  been  known  in  this  land  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Conquest;  and  cards,  intented  to  relieve 
the  mind  of  Charles  VI.,  a  mad  King  of  France.  Dancing 
and  music  filled  up  many  hours ;  but  the  dance  always  ceased 
with  night-fiUl,— a  custom  very  different  from  that  now  pre- 
vailing. Although  the  minstrels  and  joculators  (jugglers)  of 
the  Norman  days  were  despised  in  the  Tudor  Period,  music 
was  much  cultivated  in  private  life.  The  fashionable  instru- 
ments of  music  were  the  dttem  or  lute,  a  kind  of  guitar ; 
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and  the  mginalg,  a  keyed  instrument  of  one  strina  thA  ^ 

gi^  of  the  harpi^^hord  and  the  modern  pLVo"^'  ^'  "^^ 

Ohristmaa  waa  the  great  season  of  sports.    Ther«  w-m 

piayea.     From  the  Soyereign  to  the  becffar  &1)  VnJu^ 

Some  aaaumed  charaoten,  such  u  EobinHo^dTndS 

Three  forms  of  enpetstition  influenced  the  minda  of  H.« 
people  to  a  great  degree  dming  thia  peri^    TlW™« 

ran^  aU  discovenes  in  ecieuce,  all  inventiona  in  art  were^h^ 

Flttl"^""'-    ^""^  ^'  Bacon  in  E^lZ^*! 
Faust  in  Germany  were  believed  to  have  sold  thenTlve^ 

>y  nunareds.    The  older  and  weaker  and  raore  withered 

S  siT^-l  /^  ""™'»'«fr»«  '^^^  to  them.    If  a  child 
took  «ck  and  died,  some  witch  had  done  it :  if  a  storm  atoa^ 
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the  trembling  peasants  thought  they  heard  the  flcreaming  of 
the  witches,  who  were  riding  on  broomsticks  through  the 
midnight  ftkies.  This  belief  kept  its  hold  of  the  popular 
mind  up  to  the  preijent  century,  and  is  not  even  yet  extinct 
in  some  remote  country  districts.  The  astrologers,  whose 
art  was  more  than  four  thousand  years  old,  pretended  thai/ 
they  could  foretell  eventb  by  the  stars.  They  were  consulted 
by  even  the  highest  and  wisest;  and  were,  therefore,  hon- 
oured and  rich.  Many  of  our  common  words,  such  as  *  con- 
sider,' *  disaster/  *  ill-starred,'  had,  as  their  derivation  shows, 
at  first  e  piu-ely  astrological  meaning.  Kindred  with  Astro- 
logy was  Alchymy,  an  art  which  had  for  its  object  the  dis- 
covery of  the  philosophef's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life.  The 
former  was  an  iii^aginary  substance  which  could  change  all 
baser  metals  into  g  .d ;  the  latter,  a  liquid  which  would  con- 
fer on  the  person  drinking  it  everlasting  life  and  beauty.  In 
this  vain  pursuit*  the  time,  the  health,  and  the  fo^-tune  of 
thousands  were  wasted,  without  profit  to  them.  But  not 
without  profit  to  us.  From  Witchcraft  came  that  know- 
ledge of  drugs  and  plants  so  useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts ; 
while  from  the  falsehoods  of  Astrology  and  Alchymy  sprang 
the  truths  of  Astronomy  and  Chemistry, — sciences  whose 
noblest  use  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  of  Him  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Navigation,  geography,  and  commerce  advanced  together 
with  rapid  strides.  Henry  VII.  laid  the  foundation  of  oar 
navy,  an«i,  therefore,  of  our  world-wide  commerce.  English 
ships  were  soon  ploughing  every  sea.  In  Mary's  reign  the 
way  to  Archangel  was  discovered,  and  our  Russian  trade 
began.  It  was,  however,  in  the  days^of  Elizabeth  that  com 
morce  received  its  mightiest  impulse.  Wool,  lead,  and  tin 
had  long  been  exported  to  tho  Continent,  Vat  in  vessels 
from  the  Hawse  Towns.  Eliisabeth  built  large  vessels  for 
this  trade,  and  encouraged  the  English  merchants  to  im- 
prove their  ships.  By  granting  a  charter  to  the  East  India 
Company  in  1600,  she  laid  the  foundation  of  our  Indian 
Empire. 
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learning,  especially  the  study  of  classic.    This  was  owing 
chiefly  to  the  Reformation  •  for  the  true  interpretation  of  the 


lEARNmO  AND  UTEHAIUEB.  Igg 

Bible  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 

Sin     r""  ?^*^,l*"g"»g^-    They  have  ever  since  held 

S^^  ^^'  V'}"^^  ^"^  ^^"^««  ^^"«^«^»-  Erasmus,  a 
Dutchman  was  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  did  much  for  the  advancement  of  claTc^ 
a^udy.  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI.,  Jane  Grey,ld  MaTy 
were  aUgood^classical  scholars;  and  Elizabeth  even  after 
«he  became  Queen,  read,  as  her  tutor  old  Roger  Ascham 
said,  more  Greek  m  a  day  than  a  clergyman  read  of  Latin 
ma  week.'  Westmi..t.r  School  was  founded  by  Edward 
linJ    'r   fu     '  ^"^^""'^  "^^"y  ^""'^^^^  and  grammar 

t^f^'  V^'  "^r  ''^^^  ^"^^-^  S«^««l  ^^  founded  by 
Sheriffe.    Dunng  the  reigns  of  the  first  four  Tudors,  the 

language  spokeu  and  written  in  England  was  Middle  Eng- 

Pn^iii"  ??f  r  "^  ^^''^^'^^  ^'^««  *^^  New  or  Modern 
English,  which  has  continued  in  use  ever  since.  Previous 
to  the  regular  tragedies  and  comedies  of  Marlowe  and  Shak- 
spere,  there  appeared  shorf.  plays,  called  interludes.    The 

ived  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  To  ridicule  and  censure 
the  Cathohe  clergy  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  object. 

LEADING  AUTHOBS  OF  THE  TUDOR  PERIOD. 


SIS  THOMAS  HOBE,. 


UIDDLB  EiraLISH. 


(l*8a-1536)-prost  writer-Lord  Chan- 
cellor—chief works,  '  Utopia,'  a  fan 
ciful  scheme  of  perfect  gover;  ment, 
written  first  in  I^tin ;  and  (he  *  His- 
tory of  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III.' 

nn*  WAiTAfl  «f^.-.-.  -beheaded  by  Henry  VIII. 

?i^^2^lr?J« '''^' (1608-1641)-a  lyric  poet. 

THOMAS  HOWAED,..« Earl  of  Surrey-(1 616-1 647)-poet- 

refiner  of  English  verse— introduced 
the  sonnet  from  Italy— wrote  the 
earliest  English  blank- verse  in  some 
translations  from  Virgil— beheaded 

UTTTTT*  by  Henry  VIII. 

WILIilAM  TYNDAIJB, Scholar  of  Oxford— translated  tbe  Bib'5 

-_,__„  ^^ -—burned  near  Antwerp  in  1586. 

MILES  COVE&DALB, (1499-1680)  -of  Cambridge-tiiu»sh»ted 

the  whole  JBible  into  Engliah. 


soo 


UUDINO  ADTnOIW. 


WSIIUM  DIWlAl,.M......^H,Fo«i-HiSeettishe!es^yn»a^flouriiL«d 

About  1600  at  the  Soottith  «ourt— 
wrote  allegorioal  poemi— ehief, '  The 
Dance,*  and   'The  Union  of  the 
Thistle  with  the  Rose.' 
.........Fbet— fiiihop  of  Dankeld— ilonriihed 

about  IfiOO-wrote  *  Palaeeof  Honor.' 
—first  translator  of  Viisirs  *  Jbeid' 
into  English  vorse. 


OATOr  DOVOUS*. 


KIW  0»  MOniUr  BHOUSR. 

BO.  mm  mmt, (155l-1588)-wrote  a  pro«e  romance 

called  •  Arcadia; '  also  rerses— killed 
at  the  battle  of  Zutphen  in  the 

^rL%Mi -  Netherlands. 

«»Mtnro  SnnW«B,.™......(l«»-1698)-8econd  great  BnglJsh  poel 

— eecretary  to  the  Loid-Lientenant 
M  ofIreland-liyedatKilcolmau,cottnty 

of  Cork—chief  work,  •  The  Faerie 
Queen,'  an  allegorical  poem,  written 
in  a  stania  of  nine  lines,  ealled  '  the 
Spenserian.' 

CHEWXOPHSB  MAEWWE,  (1662-1588)-wrote  eight  plays-chief 

were  *  Fanstus '  and  '  The  Jew  of 

„^,,.  Malta.' 

WnUAM  8HAX8FIBB, (1664-16  l6)-the  prince  of  dramatUts 

—bom  and  died  at  Stratford-on^ 
Avon-lired  chiefly  in  London - 
wrote  thirty-five  plays  between  1691 
and  16U -wrote  also  sonnete  and 
«««         —  **^**' 

ME  WAIITEE  BAllIGE, (1662-1618)-wrote  verses  in  earlier 

years-prose  works  on  politics-  spent 
moro  tbah  twelve  years  in  prison  in 
the  Tower-occupied  himself  in  writ- 
ing a  '  History  5f  the  World/  which 

WMXm  BAOOK,^ (1661-1626)-Lord  Chancellor  and  Vis- 

count  St.  Albans-agreat philosopher 
—wrote  ten  volumes— chief  work, 
'  The  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,' 
a  union  of  two  hooks,  namely,  'The 

J^Miiing'  (1606),  and  the^Sfovuni 
Oigaaum'(1620). 


DATES  Of  THE  PERIOD. 
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About  1^  UuPM  gmt  i»int«n  flonriihod  in  It»lr,-Leoiiardo  6m 
Vind,  Raphtel,  ftnd  Titian.  Albert  Dttrer  lired  about  the  lame  time 
at  Nuremberg.  There  were  no  BnffHch  artiot*  of  note.  Moat  of  the 
portraits  of  the  Tudoi  a  are  from  the  pencil  of  Ham  Holbein,  a  Qerman 
artiit. 


LEADING  DATES  OF  THETUDOR  PERIOD. 
ORITBRAIi  iriRTS. 

WmjtijT  Of  Wiitlndiei  (OolmbiwV 14W...Hwiry  vn. 

«6ldofth*ClotliofOold Wao-Htnri  Vm. 

Walei  rtpmented  in  the  Engliah  ParUament 1686...       - 

Mary  I.  married  FhiUp  of  Spain 16U.,X(ay  I. 

jury  Btnart  executed, » 1687...BUi»b«tli. 

Charter  granted  to  Bait  India  Company, leoo...       — 

DOMINIOK  AOQVIKBD  AND  LOIT. 

DlMovtry  of  American  mainland  by  Cabot,. 14»7...Henry  TH. 

S»»  «' CnlaJi, lM8...Mary  I. 

Ham  takMt  and  lost,. 16e»-«8...iai»brtli 

WARS,  0ATTLKS,  KTO. 

Battle  of  stoke,. 1487...Henry  vn. 

~"      5*"» lftl8...HenryVm. 

~      WoddWt 1618...       - 

A   "~,    ™**» 1647...EdwMrd  Yt 

Armada  defeated, 1688...Bli»bttli. 

»HK  REPOHMATIOK. 

/Luther  pnbliRhea  the  96  Fro- 

IN  oiEMAirY,...J  J^S."°"!'"" rr-r "^''-h*"^  vul 

'    ]  The  Oiipntation  at  Leipaic,...1619...       -- 

V  Burm  the  Pope'i  Bull,. 16SN)...       — 

/'Henry  Vin.  made  Defender 

of  the  Faith,. 1621...       'x 

Final  Breach  betfreen  Eng- 
land and  Borne, 1636...        — 

Corerdaie*!  Bible  publishedr-1686...        — 
Cranmer's  Bible  (The  Great 

Bible), 1689...        — 

I  The  Bloody  Statute, 1689».        — 

Three  yean*  persecution  of 

Froteetante, begins  1666...Mary  I. 

Church    of    ISngland    lUly 

ivMMiZauou,. , lu«««t»Ui»b«ifi« 

The  Puritans  separate  from 
the  BBta';i:in1ied  Churchr>*..1660...       — 


UriVOLAlTB,... 


i' 


OBNKALOOY  OP  THE  TUDOKS. 


'■I 


OENBALOaiCAL  TREE 


OOHMOTIRO  TEl  WDQhB  AVO  IHH  STUARTS. 


(died  1602) 


Hkhry  VII. 


I 


HwfRT  vni. 


I 


«..^^^'^'^'  *^»^'  married^ 

married  Jwnea  IV.  i.  Louis  XII., 

of  Scotland.  2.  Ch.  Brandos, 

I      I 


D.  of  Suffolk 


l^WAWVL      Ma«.    EuzA^Kia.    jJLv.       Mabch.  o,  JoitBicT 

„  "  -      I 

MART  Qtjbkn  OF  Scots.    Ladt  Jakk  Gbtc 

Jasirs  VI.  of  Scotland, 
ana  I.  of  Englimtl 


BNQUSH  AND  BC0TT18H  OBOWNS  UNITED. 
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STFART  PERIOD. 

Tnm  1608  A.D.  to  1714  A.D.-111  yeaw.-«  Sorerdgnf . 

A.D. 

JAMES  L  (Son  of  Hary  Queen  of  8cotB),....................„...„...i..„.  iflot 

CHARTiTO  I.  (■ony......................... 1^25 

COICMONWEJJ.TH,  during  which  CromweU  ruled  )  ......iegaii  1649 

as  Protector  ««r  five  years^...*..... f ended  1660 

CHAELES  n.  (son  of  Charles  L),... ifloo 

JAMXS  n.  (brother)r 1086 

WILUJlM  ni.  (nephew),  |  ^.^ 

MASS  n.  (daughter),       J" "": "  ^^ 

Death  of  MABT,  WIllIAM  left  sole  Euler,. 1664 

AHHE  (daughter  of  James  IL),.......„ , .............  170S-1714 

leading  Features  :~THE  EDIGS  STBIVnrO  FOE  AB80LUTB 

POWEE. 
THE  PAEUAKEHT  EESI8TIHG. 
FUTAL  TEIUUFH  OF  THE  PAELIAMEHT. 


GHAPTBR  I. 


JAMES  L 


Bom  1666  A.D.~Began  to  reign  1603  A.l>.— IHed  1625  A.D. 


Descent  o<f  James. 
Three  religious  parties. 
Bible  translated. 
The  Gunpowder  Plot. 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 


FaTOurites  of  James. 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 
Contest  with  the  Parlia- 
ment. 
The  Spanish  match. 


The  Thirty  tears' War. 

Death. 

Character. 

Notes. 


Tames  VI.  of  Scotland  ascended  the  English  throne  as  the 
descendant  of  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  To 
please  his  new  subjects,  he  created  In  six  weeks  more  than 
two  hundred  knights. 

The  English  nation  was  thai,  divided  into  three  great 
parties,  the  EpiscopaUans,  the  Catholics,  and  the  Puritans; 

James.  The  Episcopalians  trusted  to  his  previous  fondness 
for  their  church-government.    The  OathoUcs  thought  that 
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THl  OUNPOWDBK  PLOT. 


^°i^^?.  ■»*  Scotland  now  began  to  be  caUoA 
The  King',  hking  for  the  Episcopal  form  of  Sn  .n. 

r^Ti  '*~"8'y »' "  <»>*"»«»  held  rieoTarnLt 

Puritan  n,in«te.  with  Cflr^i'^S^lT^A^'' 

tne  only  fruit  ot  this  conference.  Fortv-iaven  m.w^ 
were  enga^  in  the  work  for  three  ye«™  (K 18?^^ 
wa.  printed  in  the  Roman  chamoteSyall  tee  ^oL 

though  Caxton  brought  it  from  Germany.    The  Add^Ms  of 

mng  of  all  the  copies  of  this  vereion.  which  is  stm  the  nn. 

in  common  use  in  this  country.  °'" 

The  discontent  of  the  Oatholics,  when  thav  fo..«,i  n..f 

iSSi'nt  El^lf  "v  "'  ''-^•->--"«  t?e  P^i^l 

to  How  UP  the  it;  Ti^  *^S'  "■»P«-    They  resolred 
p  kiT^*^.   V      "^  ^"'°'  ""^  Commons,  by  minDowder 

rators.  For  eighteen  months  the  preparations  went  on-  and 
although  many  were  in  the  secret;  no  breath  of  it  r;t^f„ 
have  got  abroad.    A  cellar  beneath  the  Hous^  of  lSw» 

Skid Tf  "^^  "^  «""P°'"'"  ^e«  pSIhe^ 
coals  and  sticks  were  strewed  over  thess-  an,!  rt.  T    ' 

were  then  thrown  boldly  opea  S  noTctC^t^oS  a 
few  days  before  the  appointed  time.  Lord  Monte^e  re^^ 

tlZ^Z  ^'^'  '™"""'?  ""»  not  toattendTheoS 
l.i^^T'"'  .^^  "y'terions  words  were,-' The  Parlia- 
ment shaU  receive  a  terrible  blow,  and  shall  not  1  fem 

rJZ^^-''""°'r'  '*«l«"«rw;;slaidbefore°heaunr 
SL'llKf.'ili"^'°i»-?''«l««»POwderwl'^^^^^ 


i^tmmm<,mmmaim 


nX  WAI«n  KALBOH.  SOS 

'**^"!' ""^  *•■*  ooMpiaton  fled  into  the  oonntrv  when 

S !^1^'"'T^'"^'^  ""  ""«  ^y  fi»d  for  tho  diiad. 
of  this  pl^    No  Catholic  waa  permitt^i  to  live  in  London  • 

o>»ly  opposed  by  the  Ge^^T J;bly'°onhe'''CbS 
Chnroh,and  met  with  little  euoceaa.  In  IreS  C^S 
good.    Mng  almoot  aU  IHater  from  the  wSilrff 

^r  4""*  "»'>T0."*<»  'ho  were  willing  to  aubm  t  to  Wa 
rule    T^  prosperity  of  the  north  of  l2md  Zr  U.  Z^ 

ever  smce  the  centre  and  stronghold  of  Irish  PtomWI™ 
James  trusted  much  to  favourites.    CSS^ 

Lli'""''Tl'™4^'^''  0"".  afterwwMrS 
Somersei;  and  George  ViUiers,  the  weU-knowTl^e  of 

Buckmgham.  Oa«was»Scotohman,hand«>meMrtdo,^ 
Ho  waa  concerned  in  a  murder,  and  the  odium  S^^ 
hun  grew  so  strong  that  James  was  forced  to  dSniafZ 
from  fte  court    Villieia  was  equaUy  dissolute TS  m 

tte  Lord  OhanceUor.  were  known  to  cringe  in  hope  ofl^S 

Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  in 

ra  the  throne  Lady  ArabeUa  Stuart,  a  cousin  of  the  kT 
There  he  spent  more  than  twelve  ye^rs,  oconpjing  the  ll; 
days  of  captivily  in  writing  a '  History  if  the  Cld?    Thf 

ine  unnstian  fira.  Growing  weary  of  confinement  h« 
offered,  as  the  price  of  his  fmKlom.  to  disowTw  line 
of  wbch  he  knew  in  South  America.  James  set^im  f^ 
and  gave  hun  charge  of  fourteen  vesseb  for  the  exiSlStSr: 
«.«,  „aeu  ae  reached  tiie  South  American  ooast/he  found 
the  Spamard.  prepared  to  oppo«,  his  tending.    Some^fe 
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SOS 


C6IITWT  WITH  THB  tAXUAUSST. 


miahe.  took  plwe.  „d  the  Spuuh  town  of  St  Thomw  w«i 

^•o-    S^       T'  """^  1™  to  be  beheaded  on  the^ 
oW  charge  of  conspiracy. 

whll^rm'TfTT  'f^,'^'"  ~'"«"  "»*  *''«  Parliament 
whx(*  forma  the  leading  feature  of  the  period,  and  which 

Th  If^J^*  ''«'"'~'««»»t  of  the  audent  St^  ST 

d«rJfI™  •  ^P^^^ttere^fed  thomiaohievous feeling:  the 
dergyespeoally  began  now  to  proclaim  that  the  Kine  bv 

SS'  V'^?7f  ^"«»/'r°"=-t«  for  tM,^!^^ 
ooctnne.  But  the  Parhament  took  a  high  tone,  insistinir  on 
the  suppresrion  of  the  book ;  and  a  royS  prodkraS  wm 

T^JlT^'^''^''*-  Thegreitabu^acomS 
of  by  the  Commons  were  the  old  evil. '  purvevariM  •  In^vZ 

»le  of  monopolies,  by  which  the  tSe  of  ZS  ^olt^ 
was  placed  m  tte  hands  of  about  two  hundred  pemnt  Th^ 
check  ewrdsed  by  the  Commons  over  the  Kin^hyt  thdr 
power  of  giving  or  withholding  suppHes  of  moZr  i^i 
Tf  fit  T'"""'^  this  chedr,  he  strove  to  invent  new  mT™ 
of  filhng  his  purse.  The  fines  of  the  Star  Chamber  beS 
heaver  and  more  frequent ;  titles  of  nobiUty  wereS 

iu^n'^'K'n  "?^  »»ye<*ot  contention  was  the  matoh. 
taanged  by  Buchngham,  between  ChajH  Prince  of  wZ 
and  the  ftmcessof  Spain.  The  object  of  James  w^  byS 
mamage  to  secure  the  influence  of  Spain  in  brin^e  to  a 
dose  the  Thirty  Yean^  War.  The  voice  of  SIH*!^ 
Parliament  and  people  was  loud  against  the  union.  Three 
remonstrances  Were  sent  from  the  Commons  to  the  iSr 

♦h.v  l^Vi*  ^f^^  ^"^  "''<"««'•    Th«  last.  i»  which 
^^    dopnve  them,  was  entered  on  the  Journals  of 

1  .^TJr  ^  ?^  ""^"^  ;removed  the  entry.    He  then  di«^ 
ffC^^r-'^  -'^ohwashisfavou^topUnofl^. 

The  mm,  80  Utem  to  the  nation,  was  never  complete^ 


K***"*^ 


MB  TBIBlr  TEAHS'  WAR. 


tm 


Chnhd  and  Buckingham  undertook  a  jounwy  is  di*mi«. 
in  oMer  that  th«  Prinoo  might  Me  hi.  Sdl^^ 
quarrel  between  Buckiugha^  and  the  Cnhih  mintatr 
Olivare.  broke  oir  the  match.  Charlee,  preZXg^K 
father  had  recaUed  him,  left  Madrid  abruptirMrf  wm  L«» 

^rward.  engaged  inmarriage  to  HenrietteMZoTlW 
The  reeult  of  these  changes  was  a  war  with  Spain 

1648,  was  now  convulsing  the  Continent.    Ite  immefiato 

A^ril '  ^TL  ^*'?f  f  "'^  ^''"«'  «'"'  Ferdinand  of 
Anstna.    The  leading  Protestant  powers  sided  with  the 
Elector;  the  Catholic,  with  the  Emperor.    Jame.  wh(« 
daughter  EUzabeth  wa,  married  to  the  ElectolS  ' 
sent  a  few  troops  to  help  his  son-in-hw;  but  his  hemT™ 
not  m  the  work,  and  the  expedition  faUed. 

In  1626  James  died  of  ague  and  gout,  aged  fifty-nine  Hi. 
eldest  son,  Hemy,  had  died  at  nineteen ;  his  secKharS 
succeeded  him;  his  daughter  Elizabeth  and  h«  Oe^S 
husband  were  the  heads  of  the  princely  House  of  Bruw^ 
now  holding  the  British  throne.  "«  "i  omnswick, 

_^The  pedantry,  obstinacy,  and  favouritism  of  Jame.  have  • 
been  ah^y  noticed.  His  character  was  fuU  of^ntiSs" 
Hunting,  codc-fightmg,  and  wine  parties' occupied  muTof  . 
hi.  le»ure;  but  he  found  time  to  write  a  few  book.,  wMch 
gamed  him  some  distinction  as  an  author.  Hi.  aroea™™ 
wa.  awkward,  chiefly  from  the  weakness  of  hU  C^U 
dress  wa.  careless,  even  slovenly.  ' 

JhJ^^^T'  "^  Merchiston' invented  the  vm  of  loga- 
vtT-  ^^  ""™«>rt«'  and  the  microscope  came  into  iS. 

oSaL^'of  trbir- '"  '«"■  ^"^^^  *--"- '-' 
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COMTBBCPOBABT  80VERKI0NS. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


FRANCIS. 

HUBT  IY.,  died..... 

louu  zm. 


.1610 


SPAIN. 

PHm^  m.,  died. 
FHIUPIT. 


'•••••••••••MM 


1031 


SWEDEN. 

CHASIiBB  IX.,  died 1611 

OUSTAYUS  ABOLPHUS. 

TTJSB^EY 

MOHAMMED  m.,  iixA 1604 

ACHMIT  L,  died...~...........,l617 

MUBTAPKA  Lf^died.... 1618 

OTEMAV  n.,  died. 1633 

MUSTAPHA  n.,  died 1623 

AKUSATH 17. 


EMPEBOBS.  xA 

BOaOLPH  n.,  died. 1618 

MATTHIAS.,  died ....... ...»..a619 

VEBDnrAVDn. 


POPES. 

CLEMEHT  Vra.,  died 16^5 

LEO  XL,  died. 1633 

ITBBAH  YUL 


FINRIETTA  OP  FBANGB. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


CHARLES  I. 


Bom  1600  ▲.O.—Begaii  to  reign  1685  A.D.— BehMided  1648 1  J). 


First    Parliament    of 

Charles. 
The  siege  of  Rochelle. 
The  Petition  of  Rights. 
Strafford  and  Laud. 
The  three  Courts. 
Ship-money. 
Puritan  Emigration. 


The  National  Covenant 
The  Long  Parliament. 
Irish  rebellion. 
The  two  parties. 
The  Civil  War. 
Campaign  of  1643. 
Oliver  CromweU. 
Campaign  of  1644. 


Self-denying  Ordinano% 
Cromwell's  army. 
TheKlngaparlMmer. 
Pride's  Purge, 
^al  of  the  King. 
His  execution. 
Character. 
Notes. 


Charles,  the  second  son  of  James  1.,  became  King  in  hia 
twenty-fifth  year.  He  married  Henrietta  Maria,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  The  expensive  Spanish  war, 
begun  in  the  last  reign,  still  continued.  To  meet  its  cost,' 
Charles  asked  his  first  Parliament  for  a  supply;  but  the 
majority  of  the  Commons  were  Puritans,  and,  looking  with 
a  jealous  eye  on  the  Catholic  Queen,  they  granted  only 
^140,000  with  tonnage  and  poundage  for  one  year.  En- 
raged at  this  want  of  confidence,  and  especially  at  some 
charges  brought  against  Buckingham,  the  King  dissolved 
their  sitting  in  three  weeks.  He  then  levied  taxes  by  his 
own  authority,  revived  the  old  abuse  of  benevolences,  and 
began  to  ^[uarter  his  soldiers  in  private  houses.  His  chief 
advisers  were  his  Queen  and  Buckingham.  Henrietta,  as  a 
Catholic,  hated  the  Puritans;  and  she  had  inherited  from 
her  father  a  strong  attachment  to  absolute  power.  She 
never  ceased,  through  all  her  husband's  life,  to  urge  him  on 
in  that  dangerous  path  towards  which  his  own  temper  in- 
clined him  far  too  strongly. 

•  The  second  Parliament,  meeting  in  1626,  prepared  to 
impeach  Buckingham ;  but  they  had  not  passed  a  single 
Act  when  a  dissolution  checked  their  plans.  The  same 
illegal  taxation  followed.  Many  who  resisted  were  im- 
prisoned. 
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v%j  tuc  tumuuiwea  oi  vjuaries,  a  war  witn  i<'rance 
began.    Buckingham  was  again  the  cause.    He  quarrelled 
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with  Oardinid  Richelieu,  the  great  minister  of  Pmnce  who 

OntoAh^  ^t.'^^'  ^«^^°  *«  ^'^^^  FrenchTomTiirnr 
One  of  the  grand  objects  of  the  Cardinal's  government  wa^ 

the  suppression  of  the  Huguenots ;  and  he  was  then  engaled 
m  besieging  their  stronghold.  La  Rochelle  on  the  fiSy  of 
^aI  u  m!^®^  '\^'^  attempts  to  take  the  city  on  the  land 

ide  he  buUt  a  mole  half  a  mile  long  across  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour     Twice  the  English  tried  to  relieve  the  be 
sieged.    Bucldngham  led  the  first  expedition,  but  reti^fd 
having  lost  almost  half  his  men.     While  at  PortsSh 
preparing  to  saU  with  a  second,  he  was  stabbed  to  thXart 
by  Lieutenant  Pelton  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  a^^ 
vice.    Earl  Lmdesay  led  the  fleet  to  Rochelle ;  but  no  efforts 
M  """^''  "^^  '^'  '^'  surrendered  to  LheUeu 

In  the  same  year  Charles  called  his  third  Parliament. 

1  Aoa     .1^^  ^r*i°^  *°^  "'''"^^»  *^«  Commons  drew  up 

A^       fi,^^  ^'  ?'"^"'  ^'*^*^^°  «^  Rights-requiring 

A.D.       the  Kmg  to  levy  no  taxes  without  consent  of  Par- 

and  to  WIW  r*'  t'^^^""  "°  ''"^  ^"  P"«^"  ^i*h««fc  trial, 
and  to  billet  no  soldiers  m  private  houses.    An  assent  was   . 

wrung  from  the  reluctant  Charles;  and  the  CoiZns.T 
h^l'f  '"^  t^^^fecond  great  charter  of  English  liberty,  gave 
him  five  subsidies,-~equal  to  nearly  ^400.000.    But  in  three 

ZS«1  iTt  T  ^*  *^'  ^"«  '^«*'^«^  "^*  *!»«  Bol^mn 
promise  he  had  made. 

m,r%^?TlT™'"^''=  *""  '"^  K™8  ^<^^  them 
not.    They  set  about  preparing  a  Remonstrance :  he  came 

to  interfere.    They  locked  themselves  in :  he  got  a  bS 

snuth  to  break  open  the  doors ;  but  he  found  thit  the  F^ 

had  ajonrned.    Nine  members  were  .ent  to  prison  t'  - 

one-Sir  John  Eliot-soon  died.    The  Parliament  ,.    " 

once  dissolved  by  the  angry  King.    SensiSe  Z  his  d^ 

r^wSfe^a  ^:r  ""^ --- "-••-■"^^ 

For  eleven  y«-,  0629  to  1640)  no  Parliament  w.v.  caUed 
-a  ««e  witte.^  ^,^«1  in  our  history.    The  Earl  ofS 

OhfrU  /":"' t  •"  "^"^  "'"'  *''«  P^^P*!  '"i-i'ters  of 
Uliarles  durint?  ibeeft  veara      ^^ — ~~  -iirLi.^  _i,       f    * 

.rards  Earl  of  Strafford;  had  l^^ni:  Wi^';;r'a:^g 
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thoS6  who  forced  tho  King  to  ratify  the  Petition  of  Rights ; 
but  tho  hope  of  being  to  Charles  what  Richelieu  was  to  the 
French  monarch,  led  him  t  seek  the  royal  tuvout.  He  laid 
a  deep  scheme  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  Commons, 
and  to  secure  for  Charles  absolute  power.  This  plan  he 
called,  in  his  private  letters,  *  Thorough,'— a  name  well  ex- 
pressing its  nature.  A  standing  army  was  to  be  raised,  and 
before  :t  all  other  power  in  the  State  was  to  be  swept  away. 
Appointed  Viceroy  of  Ireland  in  1633,  he  tried  the  first  ex- 
periment in  that  island ;  and  for  seven  years  he  had  both 
native  Irish  and  English  colonists  crouching  in  terror  under 
his  iron  rule.  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
directed  the  afiairs  of  the  Church.  Almost  a  Catholic  in 
his  opinions,  he  hated  with  no  common  bitterness  the  reli- 
gious'services  of  the  Puritans. 

And  now  the  nation  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  three 
lawless  tribunals,  directed  chiefly  by  these  two  ministers.  In 
the  Star  Chamber  men  were  sentenced  to  fine,  imprison- 
ment, and  even  mutilation,  for  resisting  the  policy  of  the 
King.  The  terrors  of  the  High  Commission  Court  were 
launched  against  all  who  dared  to  differ  in  religious  opinions 
from  Laud.  Besides  these,  a  Council,  directed  by  Went- 
worth  and  endowed  with  absolute  control  over  the  northern 
counties,  sat  at  York. 

Of  all  the  illegal  taxes  levied  by  Charles,  ship-money  waa 
the  most  notorious.  In  old  times  the  maritime  counties 
and  towns  had  been  often  called  on  by  the  King  to  equip 
vessels  for  the  defence  of  the  shore.  Finch  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice, and  Noy  tho  Attorney-General,  proposed  in  1634  to 
revive  the  tax,  which  dated  so  far  back  as  the  Danish  inva- 
sion. It  was  a  small  thing,  but  the  spirit  of  the  English 
nation  revolted  against  the  ipjustice.  It  was  a  war-tax 
levied  during  profound  peace ;  it  was  laid  upon  inland 
counties,  as  had  never  before  been  done  ;  the  money  was  to 
be  applied,  not  to  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  but  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  standing  army;  lastly,  it  was  collected  by  autho- 
rity of  the  King  alone.  For  three  years  there  was  no  open 
reaistttiiuu.  Then  John  Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, refused  to  pay  the  tax  of  twenty  shillings  im- 
posed on  his  eetate.    The  case'was  tried  in  the  Court  of 
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Exchequer;  and  a  majority  of  the  judges,  who  could  then 
1637    ^  dismiased  at  any  time  by  the  King,  gave  their 
j^jy       decision  against  Hampden, 

Through  all  these  years  a  great  emigration  of 
the  Puritans  had  been  draining  "England  of  her  best  blood. 
Hunted  even  into  their  closets  by  the  spies  of  Laud,  dragged 
causelessly  before  the  High  Commission,  robbed,  tortured, 
maimed— what  wonder  is  it  that,  much  as  they  loved  Eng- 
land, they  choso  rather  a  home  in  the  wild  woods  of  Ame- 
rica, where  there  was  none  to  forbid  the  evening  psalm  or 
the  prayer  poured  from  the  full  heart  ?  Hampden,  Pym, 
Cromwell  himself,  were  on  board,  bound  for  the  colony  of 
New  England,  when  a  Government  order  came  to  stop  the 
sailing  of  the  ship. 

Charles  followed  the  policy  of  his  father  towards  Scotland. 
Dunng  his  visit  to  that  country  in  1633  he  appointed  thir- 
teen bishops.     Four  years  later  he  commanded  a  Service 
Book  to  be  used  in  the  churches  of  Edinburgh;  but,  when 
the  Dean  rose  in  old  St..  Giles'  to  read  this  new  Liturgy, 
Jenny  Geddes  flung  a  stool  at  his  head,  and  a  great  riot 
arose  in  the  church,  from  which  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean 
fled  in  fear.    An  order  came  from  Charles  to  enforce  the 
reception  ot  the  new  Prayers  by  the  aid  of  soldiers  if  neces- 
sary.    But  the  spirit  of  the  Scots  was  roused.     Within 
two  months— February  and  March  of  1638— nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  nation  signed  a  parchmeiit  called  the  National 
Covenant,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  oppose  the 
revival  in  Scotland  of  CathoUcism,  and  to  unite  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  laws,  their  freedom,  and  their  King.    A  Gene- 
ral  Assembly,  held  soon  afterwards  at  Glasgow,  excommuni- 
cated the  bishops  and  abolished  Prelacy  in  Scotland.    Thus 
in  thirty  days  the  work  of  thirty  yeart  was  undone,  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  established  more  firmly  than  before 
on  the  basis  of  Presbyterianism. 

^  Charles  would  gladly  h^ve  crushed  this  bold  opposition, 
but  his  want  of  money  entangled  him  in  new  difficulties 
every  day.  He  was  forced  in  1640  to  call  his  fourth  Parlia- 
ment;  but,  being  met  with  the  same  demands  as  before,  he 
soou  disHoIved  it.  He  then  tried  a  Council  of  Lords  alone ; 
but  they  knew  the  Constitutiou  too  well  to  act  apart  from  tha 
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Commons.    Meanwhile,  a  Scottish  army  under  Leslie  had 
passed  the  Border  and  seized  Newcastle. 

The  fifth  and  last  Parliament  of  this  reign,  known      Nov. 
as  the  Long  Parliament,  now  began  to  sit.    It  ex-    1640 
isted  for  more  than  nineteen  years.    Its  first  session      a.d. 
was  marked  by  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  and 
the  imprisonment  of  Laud.     Pym  led  the  impeachment, 
and  the  charge  was  treason  against  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
A  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the  Commons,  passed 
through  the  Lords,  and  waited  only  the  signature  of  the 
King.    Charles  hesitated  long ;  but  a  letter  from  the  con- 
demned Earl,  desiring  to  be  left  to  his  fate,  decided  the  mat- 
ter.   The  warrant  was  signed,  and  Strafford  suffered  death 
(May  1641).    Laud,  detained  in  prison  for  four  years,  was 
then  executed. 

The  effects  of '  Thorough'  upon  Ireland  have  been  ahready 
noticed.  The  re-action  now  began.  A  Catholic  conspiracy 
spread  its  deadly  roots  everywhere  through  the  nation.  A 
day  was  fixed  for  the  capture  of  Dublin  Castle;  but  the  de- 
sign was  detected.  The  O'Neills  of  Ulster  were  in  arms 
next  day.  But  the  darkest  event  of  1641  was  a  fearful  mas- 
sacre of  Protestants  by  the  Catholics.  Forty  thousand  ai-e 
said  to  have  perished  in  the  slaughter. 

About  this  time  appeared  the  two  great  political  parties 
which  still  divide  the  nation,  assuming  the  government  by 
turns.  The  nobles,  the  gentlemen,  and  the  clergy  were  in 
fav  our  of  the  King.  On  the  other  side  were  a  few  of  the 
peers,  ^d  the  great  mass  of  farmers,  merchants,  and  shop- 
keepers. The  King's  party  received  the  name  '  Cavaliers,' 
from  their  gallant  bearing  and  skill  in  horsemanship :  the 
Opposition  were  called  Roundheads,  from  the  Puritan 
fashion  of  wearing  closely  cropped  hair.  Although  the 
names  afterwards  changed  into  Tory  and  Whig,  and  these, 
still  later,  into  Conservative  and  Liberal,  the  principles  of 
the  two  parties  have  since  remained  the  same.  Order  is  the 
watchword  of  the  one ;  Progress,  that  of  the  other.  The  one, 
inspired  by  Memory,  seeks  to  maintain  unchanged  the  old 
institutions,  which  have  made  the  country  prosperous. :  Hope 

1       i_    .>  ■'     _    ■  ■_; ■•  „   ..i_  ■"  , ■'_''      ■•      '-  -vi ^' ^ 
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prosperity  shall  become  still  more  prosperous. 
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fir!?  J?\  f  w^T"''^'  ^®^^'  ^^^^'  *  '^^^  contest,-the 
first  pitched  battle  between  these  two  parties,-^it  was  re^ 
solved  m  the  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  eleven,  to  draw  up^ 
h  Remonstrance  complaining  of  the  King's  previous  govern- 
ment. Seeing  the  stern  temper  of  the  House,  he  made  fair 
promises ;  but  his  acts  soon  belied  his  words.  Early  in  1642 
he  ordered  five  of  his  most  daring  opponents  in  the  Commons 
W^ir^'S"^  ^?'  high  ireason.  Their  names  were  Pym, 
Hampden,  Hazelrig,  Hofts,  a.  1  Strode.    The  Commons  re- 

•  !nfl  f i"  ^'""l  .^T  "P  •  ^^  ^^""^  °^^  ^»y  ^ith  soldiers  to 
seize  them;  but  they  escaped  before  he  entered  the  House.' 
louring  all  that  night  the  streets- of  London  were  filled  with 
armed  ctens.  There  was  great  excitement  against  the 
King,  tor  he  had  insulted  the  nation.  He  left  the  capital 
and  went  to  York.    The  Queen  fled  to  Holland. 

For  some  months  messages  passed  between  the  King  and 
the  Parhamer^ ;  but  there  was  no  desire  to  yield  on  either 
Biae.  At  Jast  the  Commons  demanded  that  the  King  should 
r,!."^r.\^  command  of  the  army,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
rights  of  the  crown.  He  refused.  The  Civil  War  began.  lu 
Apnl  1642  the  gates  of  Hull  were  shut  against  the  King, 
who  had  demanded  admission.  On  the  25th  of  August  1642  ^ 
the  royal  standard  was  unfurled  at  Nottingham,  and  ten 
thousand  men  gathered  round  it. 

« Jll'n^f -''  Tu  *^'  ^°^  ^^'^  gentlemen,  well  mounted 
and  skiUed  m  the  use  of  arms;  but  he  was  barU-  supplied 
with  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  depended  for  money 
nearly  altogether  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  Cavaliers.    The 
Parliamentary  ranks  were  filled  with  ploughboys  and  trades- 
men,  as  yet  raw  and  untrained;  bift  the  possession  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Thames,  along  with  the  power  of  levying  taxes,   ' 
gave  the  Commons  decided  advantage-in  a  continued  war! 
ihe  King  m  person  commanded  the  Cavaliers:  the  Earl  of 
ii^ex  was  chosen  to  lead  the  Roundheads.    Prince  Rupert 
the  nephew  of  Charles,  led  the  Royalist  cavalry.    ' 
TnAn     ,,/^«.^P6,»ing  battle  was  fought  at  Edge  Hill  in 
1642     Warwickshire;  but  it  decided  nothing.     During 
A.D.      the^winte^  Charles  established  his  head-quarters  at 

f;«,.-  A'  l^^"""^  "l^^^  ^^"''^^^^  university  has  been  at  aU 
times  distinguished  for  loyalty.    The  campaign  of  1643  iraa 
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marked  by  three  events.  Bristol,  then  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom,  was  taken  by  the  Royalists.  In  the  flush  of 
this  success  Charles  then  laid  siege  to  Gloucester;  but,  just 
when  success  seemed  sure,  Essex,  moving  rapidly 
from  Loudon  with  all  the  train-bands,  raised  the 
siege,  and  some  days  later  defeated  the  royal 
army  in  the  first  battle  of  Newbury.  The  siege  of 
Gloucester  wa»  the  turning  point  of  the  strife: 
thenceforward  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  grew  strong  al- 
though the  loss  of  Hampden,  who  fell  early  in  the  war 
while  skirmishing  with  Rupert's  cavalry,  was  at  first 
severely  felt. 

But  a  greater  soldier  and  statesman  than  Hampden  was 
already  on  the  scene.  At  Edge  Hill  a  captain  of  horse 
named  Oliver  Cromwell  had  fought  in  the  army  of  the  Par- 
liament He  was  then  above  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  long 
lived  a  peaceful  country  life  in  his  native  shire  of  Hunting- 
don. Among  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  was 
known  chiefly  by  his  slovenly  dress  of  Puritan  cut  and 
colour,  and  his  strange,  rough,  rambling  speeches.  He  saw 
the  secret  of  the  King's  early  success,  and  resolved  that  the 
clownish  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  should  soon  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  royal  Cavaliers.  He  began  with  his 
own  regiment;  for  he  was  now  Colonel  Cromwell.  Filling 
its  ranks  with  sober  and  God-fearing  men,  he  placed  them 
beneath  a  system  of  drill  and  discipline  so  strict  that  they 
soon  became  celebrated  as  the  Ironsides  of  Colonel  Crom- 
well. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  made 
between  the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  21,000 
Scottish  troops  crossed  the  Border  in  the  beginning  of  1644. 
Charles  drew  some  trifling  aid  from  Ireland.  In  the  south 
under  Essex  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament  sufiered 
many  defeats ;  but  in  the  north,  on  Marston  Moor, 
the  Roundheads,  aided  by  the  Scots,  gained  a  brill- 
iant victory.  On  that  day  Cromwell  and  his  Iron- 
sides swfinf,  air 
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victors  in  many  a  dashing  charge,  could  not  withstand  the 
terrible  onset  of  these  Puritan  dragoons.  The  immediate 
result  of  the  victory  was  the  capture  of  York  and  Newcastle 
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by  the  troops  of  the  ParJiament.    A  second  battle  of  New- 
bury, fought  towards  the  close  of  the  campaign,  ended  in  the  ' 
defeat  of  Charles. 

An  offshoot  from  the  Puritan  party  had  been  for  some 
time  taking  shape  and  gathering  strength  in  the  nation. 
These  were  the  Independents,  of  whom  Cromwell  was  the 
chief    In  religion  they  held  that  every  Christian  congrega- 
tion formed  an  independent  church  of  itself,  and  owed 
obedience  to  no  synods  or  assemblies.    In  politics  they 
desired  to  see  monarchy  overthrown  and  a  republic  erected. 
They  were  called  in  their  own  day  Root-and-branch  men. 
By  their  means  an  Aot,  called  the  Self-denying  Ordinance 
was  passed  in  April  1645 :  it  forbade  all  members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  hold  command  in  the  army.    So  Essex  and  Man- 
chester were  removed;  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed 
Commaiade^in-Kihief ;  while  Cromwell,  though  a  member  of 
Parliament,  was  soon  called,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General,  to  lead  the  cavalry,  and  became  in  reality,  though 
not  in  name,  the  General  of  the  entire  army. 

And  then  was  organized  that  strange  army,  by  means  of 
which  Oliver  achieved  aH  his  glories.    There  were,  no  doubt, 
many  hypocrites  in  the  ranks ;  but  a  spirit  of  sincere  religion 
pervaded  every  regiment.    Officers  and  men  met  regulariy 
in  the  tents  or  the  barrack-rooms  to  pray.    They  neither 
gambled,  drank,  >ior  swore.    They  often  sang  hymns  as  they 
moved  to  battle.    And  when,  in  later  days,  they  fought  the 
battles  of  England  on  the  Continent,  the  finest  troops  in 
Europe  were  scattered  in  flight  before  their  terrible  charge. 
The  decisive  battle  of  thfe  Civil  War  was  fought  at 
Naseby  in  Northamptonshire,  where  the  Royalist 
army  was  utterly  routed.    The  victories  of  Mon- 
trose, who  gained  six  successive  battles  in  Scotland, 
and  appeared  to  be  complete  master  of  that  king- 
dom, gave  the  King  some  hopes  of  maintaining  his  cause 
there ;  but  these  hopes  soon  faded.    The  unfortunate  Charles 
fled  to  Oxford,  and  thence  to  the  Scottish  army  at  Newark. 
The  Parliament  was  thus  triumphant.     But  it  was  no 
ionger  a  uuited  body.    During  the  war  it  had  slowly  re- 
solved itself  into  two  factions;  the  one  Presbyterian,  desir- 
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0U8  only  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  King ;  the  other  Inde- 
pendent, bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  throne.  Oharles, 
in  the  faint  hope  of  regaining  his  position  by  the  aid  of  the 
Pi'esbyterians,  had  flung  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  at  Newark.  Receiving  him  loyally,  they  offered 
to  support  h  '  if  he  would  sign  the  Solemn  League.  But 
this  he  refuBcu  to  do ;  and  after  some  time  returned,  by  his 
own  desire,  to  his  English  subjects.  When  the  Scots  stipu- 
lated for  his  safety  and  freedom,  the  English  Parliament  ex- 
pressed great  indignation  that  they  should  be  even  suspected 
of  evil  designs  on  their  King.  It  is  due,  therefore,  to  th.^se 
Scottish  Presbyterians  to  say,  that  when  they  gave  up  King 
Charles,  they  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  dark  crime 
soon  to  be  perpetrated  in  Whitehall  yard. 

Rapidly  the  plot  thickened.  Cornet  Joyce,  with  a  band 
of  horsO,  acting  under  secret  orders  from  Cromwell,  seized  the 
King  at  Holraby  House.  The  royal  prisoner,  passed  from 
castle  to  castle,  found  means  at  last  to  escape,  and  reached 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  hopes  of  crossing  to  the  Continent ; 
but,  being  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Oarisbrook  Castle,  he  was 
there  guarded  more  jealously  than  ever.  The  Scots,  alarmed 
at  the  fast  growing  power  of  the  Independents,  passed  the 
Border  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  About  the  same  time 
the  Royalists  of  Essex  and  Kent  began  to  stir.  Leaving 
these  to  Fairfax,  Cromwell  pressed  northwards  by  rapid 
marches,  routed  Hamilton  in  Lancashire,  and  soon  estob- 
lished  at  Edinburgh  a  government  hostile  to  Charles. 

During  his  absence  threatening  murmurs  rose  from  the 
Prfisbyterians,  who  still  formed  the  migority  in  the  Parlia- 
ment. These  murmurs  Ciumwell,  on  his  return  to  London, 
met  boldly  and  decisively.  Colonel  Pride,  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  December  1648,  encircling  the  House  with  his 
troopers,  prevented  the  entrance  of  about  two  hundred  Pres- 
byterian members.  The  remainder, — some  forty  Indepen- 
dents, — ^voted  hearty  thanks  to  Cromwell  for  his  great 
services.  And  then  the  death  of  the  King  was  resolved  on. 
There  are  many  who  charge  the  blood  of  Charles  on  Crom- 
weirs  memory ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he 
could  have  hindered  the  crime.  It  is  more  charitable  to 
believe,  as  does  our  greatest  historian  of  England,  that '  on 
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which  he  had  called  Tn^lw  *''*  """'•    ^"^  ">«  Pow*' 
he  could  nrtair™  ,^nf  ^.  ^?  I"  '  P"*"'  '"''''''  »»«« 

'wasnecMsaiythathes.iouldBomotimesobov' 

ms    IS'uflh't:;  "The  JZtr.^'}  '"'  '^ 
JL.D.      anv  n«rt  J «:  ji^    ®®" '""'  '*'*"«<•  to  take 

3rffwK     ""T"^"^-    The  member  of  the 

were  take^^iX^rth*^'  '"''''".'^.'""  '»  J-Ok™""'" 
ParlUmen^SxuT^    A  l™"' '""'  ""e  'emblance  of  a 

death  was  Sn^A  "  ''''^'' """  *''«"  «">*»»«  °f 

the'^qtS'HalT^f  V'^tL^'.fTr  "^»' '"  ^~»'°f 

black  scaflbld,  on  which^fn^r     "^  f""?'  »"»'«'ded  the 
the  bloT    The  !Iw        ?  *""  ""'*«'  headsmen  beside 

been  tie  fi'LTtotr  „Ta^^.''C'c™f*^'^"'''r '"''^ 
time,  that  he  wJnnJl.^  '      ■  «»"'««"''«.  at  the  same 

deathof  sS    Sn^W^^ir'  P^-^^ment  for  the 
A  deep  greTb^t  from   ^5*1^'  "-*  »"  ^  °^<»--   ' 
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tlo ;— once  only  did  a  King  of  England  perieli  on  the  scaffold, 
and  tills  page  tells  the  dark  and  bloody  tale. 

Charles  had  throe  sons  and  three  daughters.    The  soni 
were  Oharles,  Prince  ofWales,  afterwards  Charles  II. ;  James, 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. ;  and  Henry,  Duke  of 
Gloucester :  the  daughters  were  Mary,  married  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  thus  mother  of  William  III. ;  Elizabeth,  who 
died  in  Carisbrook,  aged  fifteen,  a  short  time  after  her  father's 
execution;  and  Henrietta,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  public  life  and  private  life  of  Charles  I.  present  a 
strange  contrast.    In  politics  his  loading  motives  were  an 
attachment  to  Episc  opacy,  and  that  thirst  for  absolute  power 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  and  which  he  bequeathed 
in  even  greater  intensity  to  his  second  son.    Double-dealing 
was  his  most  fatal  vice.    But  in  the  domestic  relations  of 
life  he  displayed  many  admirable  qualities.    A  love  for  his 
wife  and  children,  and  a  refined  taste  in  works  of  art,  espe- 
cially paintings,  adorned  his  character.    We  know  him  best 
from  his  portraits  by  Vandyke.   A  dark-complexioned  man, 
with  mild  and  mournful  eyes,  lofty  brow,  long  curling  hair 
moustache,  and  pointed  beard,— this  is  Vandyke's  head  of 
the  hapless  monarch. 

The  tax  on  landed  property,  and  the  excise— a  duty  levied 
on  certain  articles  of  home  manufacture— were  first  imposed 
by  the  Parliament,  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
Dutch  painters  Bubens  and  Vandyke  eiyoyf^d  the  patronage 
of  Charles.  Among  the  improvements  of  the  reign  may  be 
noted  the  invention  of  the  barometer,  the  first  use  of  coffee 
in  England,  and  the  first  rude  outline  of  the  General  Post. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    COMMONWISALTE. 
1640  A.D.  to  1600  A.D. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 
Bom  1509  A.D.-Croated  lord  Pwtootor,  1668  A.D.-lMed  1668  AJ). 


RoToIntion. 
Levellera. 

Conquest  of  Ireland. 
Battle  of  Dnnbar. 
Battle  of  Woreeater. 
The  Dutch  War. 


Parliament.  Character. 

Barebocos*  Parliament, 
Cromwell  Protector. 
His  foreign  policy. 
Hl8  second  Parliament. 


Bichard  Cromwell. 
Q*'.'»''a1  Monk. 
Charles    called    from 
exile. 


fwT  •  "*""  *  Commonwealth,  continued  .0  for  more 
!at  tZi/""!;  i  ^"S?""""  "^  *'  ^"8  Parliament  stiU 
hshed.    The  government  was  vested  in  a  Oonnoil  of  forty- 

John  Milton  was  Foreign  Secretary;  Cromwell  and  Fairfax 
directed  the  army;  Sir  Harry  Vane  controUed  the  t^w 

"their ftin"^  ""* °"""  ^y*""»  ''"'"^ *« f»t« 

Three  great  difficulties  then  met  Cromwell.  A  part  of  the 
amy,  calling  themselves  LeveUere,  having  tJted  noble 
Wood,  rose  ,n  dangerous  mutiny,  clamouring  for  more.  The 
in^ur  and  decision  of  Oliver  soon  quelled  these  restle» 

The  subjugation  of  Ireland  was  his  next  task.    Since  tb« 
mt^cre  of  16«  all  had  been  confusion  there    iheEqd 
of  Ormond,  leader  of  the  Irish  Eoyalists,-now  held  nearly  aS 
the  fortresses  in  the  island.     Dublin,  Deny,  and  Betfwt 
wore  the  only  strongholds  of  the  Parliament    Oromwl 

LrnnT'^-.^n  """""i^'o"  a«  Lord  Lieutenant,  landed 
near  Dublin  with  9000  men.    It  was  a  small  force,  but  the 

S;3;Ti!'!!^.J'!:f  ?.!^'iP--  »f  .«■<=  .loyalist  party  in 
fi,n\„o,*  n'  '''^  "*  -^-iygnipua  was  lue  chief  operation  of 
the  war.   GarriBons  were  put  to  the  sword,  whole  cities  were 
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left  unpeopled  Evsrywhere  the  Catholics  fled  before  their* 
terrible  foe.  So  great  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  tliat  even 
at  this  day  *  The  curse  of  Cromwell  on  you '  is  used  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  as  an  imprecation  of  deadly  hatred.  When 
Cromwell  left  for  London,  Ireton  and  Ludlow  remained  to 
guard  the  conquered  island. 

On  his  arriv.  1  in  London  Oliver  received  public  thanks 
for  his  grea^  seiTices,  and  was  created  Lord  General  of  tlio 
Annies  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Scottish  nation,  loudly 
condemning  the  execution  of  Charles  L,  had,  immediately 
upon  receiving  the  fatal  news,  proclaimed  his  son  King.  They 
had  taken  up  arms,  they  said,  not  to  overturn  a  throne,  but 
to  maintain  the  Presbyterian  worship,  so  dear  to  their  fathers. 
They  now  invited  young  Charles  to  Scotland.  At  first  he 
refused  their  aid,  disliking  the  idea  of  turning  Presbyterian, 
and  sent  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  from  Holland  to  attempt 
a  rising  independently  of  the  Covenanters.  That  nobleman 
was  defeated,  captured,  and  executed.  There  was  then  no 
resource  for  Charles  but  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians.  He  agreed  to  sign  the  Covenant, 
and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey  (June  23, 1660).  A 
joyous  welcome  met  him  at  Edinburgh.  Oliver,  as  was  his 
custom,  lost  not,  a  day.  But,  when  he  reached  the  Border, 
he  found  the  whole  district  from  Tweed  to  Forth  laid  waste! 
The  Soots  under  Leslie,  a  watchful  and  pi-udent  leader,  lay 
intrenched  near  Edinburgh.  The  Ironsides  were  met  by 
famine,  a  new  and  terrible  adversary.  As  Oliver  changed 
his  position,  he  was  followed  by  the  cautious  Leslie,  whose 
tactics  were  to  avoid  a  battle  and  Jet  hunger  do  its  work. 
At  length  the  Lord  General  was  so  hemmed  in  upon  the 
shore  near  Dunbar,  that  he  had  no  choice  left  but  a  dis- 
graceful surrender  or  a  hopeless  attack  on  the  strong  and 
well-posted  Scottish  army.  Already  he  had  resolved  to 
send  away  his  baggage  by  sea,  and  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  Scottish  host  at  the  head  of  his  horsemen,  when,  to  his 
great  surprise  and  joy,  he  saw  the  enemy  leaving 
the  hills  and  advancing  to  oflFer  battle  on  the  plain.  ?®S*:?! 

.iisi=   iii v-ciisciiw    Ttoa   iiiUUv;  vy   WiO   TSSR  EuYICe  01        .  ^ 

the  clergy  in  the  Scottish  camp,  a 
against  the  will  of  Leslie.    The  So 
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and  thouMnd.  fell  in  the  battle 


and  the  flight. 


^    .    =- ..  yielded  without  deravtofL^"''    ^'"'"^'' 
During  the  following  winter  K^^    A    '"""i"^'"'- 
«t  Scone,  on  New-ySl   ^'"8  <^''"'™  "«»  crowned 
I^««ue  and  CoyJ^'^^^J^Z^'^  'f^  the  Solemn 

broken  the  PresbyterLum  f&oTnl  *°w'"^"  ??" 
Covenanters  were  at  StirliuL-  «Hn  f„  j  . ,  '*  *■"*  '''» 
movea  to  besie™  Perth   l!*^^     1   formidab'      Cromwell 

Highland  eu^S^tuaien^v^thVT',"*^'"'"  *»»  «" 

theX.tsmarSilE^^,^''r'SSl'''  '^'^  ^o^. 

Bm.a.     Worcester  when   Pr^Jf  "f""^  They  had  reached 

1661    battle  foUowed  „hkh  Orl  T'"''  '^""-    ^ 

-■^.  to  call  his  ■  cS^L^r'Sl  z; Tp,"r 

was  scattered.  AmAn^  Vf  -"^  a™?  "f  Charles 
wandered  in  disgniTfor  mo™  tL  '  '"""'""'  "»'"'««•  »>« 
the  guest  of  huS  for^^"  ^\LTr'^  •  "'  »"«  «">• 
long  September  day  amo^th^hrlT""/  '^''«  *'''  <■<"» 
tree,  through  whose  Wv'l"  "  »P«ading  oak 

OUver  searching  fehfm  ev^rl^.'  ™^  *''«  ''<'■'«"»  "f 
jnany  dange™  he  at  las'^achrd  fc  '"  •  "t  '^^">"«^ 
he  found  a  eoal-boat  and  w^ri.T^i^ ,'"  ^'™«^' ''here 

France.    Scotland  th^unrd  to  the  ?^"^  "'  ^^"^^  » 
placed  under  the  charge  ofllrd  t„t"^»'"'<«'l'h.  wa. 

en.tirrtr^%rtrrd  'T- ''  -  ^»  *"« 

and  De  Bnyter    to  IhL  ^""'"^  '^«'"«  ^an  Tromp 

Early  in  lesfBlale  drfeaT:!^  t^"'^  "">  ^"S'""  B'ake^ 
and  destroyed  elmrshtsTh.n",^rP  ""^  P»'"'"«i. 
hnt  the  P^liamJn"  teaij    .^"'"V^^"  '»"«•"  ?««=« 
Oliver,  refused  to  term  natihe  :arfor  T  ''""T  5 
keeping  up  the  victorious  navv  thJ*^ '         A  f "°  ""'^  ^y      . 
the  army  in  cheek     R„t  o?^         ^''^^  ""^'^  ''"Pe  to  hold 

He  urge'd  hisTfflL  t"  pr^rtrntr  °V  ^'"'"'^  "^P' 

to  them     The  Parliamen™i;Sa™d^Lr  T  """ 
tions  should  henceforward  k«     ^  oeciared  that  such  peti- 

began  to  p4a;e  fSto  tttT.f'^  '«'«»'«'ble.  and 
down  to  the  louse  w^hloS  muf  ^^  kftT"  ""^"^f 
and  entering,  took  his  seat.  The  detoe 'i™/  ''  ^''^^''- 
rosfi  fn  ci^ani,     £T_    ,   _     1    -^"^  aeoate  went  on  :  hft  «a/.« 

-P^oS^.^^'^s'LTtstrt^ 
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■trode  up  and  down  with  his  hat  on,  hurling  reproaches  at 
tliem.    '  Get  you  gone,'  cried  he, '  and  give  way  to  houester 
men  !*    He  stamped  on  the  floor  ;  the  musketeers  poured  in. 
*  Take  away  that  bauble !'  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
mace  which  lay  on  the  table.    Resistance  was  use-  April  90^ 
less.    The  hall  was  speedily  cleared,  and  Oliver,  as   1653 
he  left,  locked  the  door,  and  carried  off  the  key.     a.d. 
This  was  the  first  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. 

An  assembly  of  about  140  membere,  selected  from  the 
warmest  supporters  of  Oliver^  then  met  instead  of  a  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  called  Barebones'  Parliament,  after  a  leather- 
seller  who  took  a  for\yard  part  in  its  proceedings.  But  thia 
mockery  was  soon  dissolved  amid  the  jeers  of  the  whole 
nation.    All  power  then  centred  in  Cromwell 

Elected  Lord  Protector  by  his  officers,  he  was  presented 
in  Westminster  Hall  with  a  sword  and  a  Bible.  He  sat 
upon  a  throne,  robed  in  royal  purple.  He  was  declared 
head  of  the  army  and  navy.  A  legal  Parliament  was  called 
in  his  name.  Freedom  of  religion  was  proclaimed.  His 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  rule  the  empire  in  the  old  con- 
stitutional way,  through  his  Parliament ;  but  his  first  House 
of  Commons  quarrelled  with  him  on  the  subject  of  supplies, 
and  was  dissolved  in  anger  before  a  single  Act  was  passed. 
Eighteen  months  elapsed  before  he  called  his  second  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Dutch  war  continued  until  April  1664,  when  a  peace 
favourable  to  England  was  concluded.  One  condition  of 
the  treaty  was,  that  the  young  King  Charles  should  be 
driven  from  the  Dutch  dominions.  This  triumph  was  only 
a  part  of  that  foreign  policy  which  d  ado  the  name  of  Oliver 
so  famous.  The  glory  of  England,  which  had  grown  dim 
during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  now  shone  with  a  lustre 
brighter  than  ever.  The  Barbary  pirates,  long  the  pest  of 
the  Mediterranean,  vanished  before  the  English  cruisers. 
Spain,  humbled  by  land  and  sea,  yielded  up  in  1655  the 
rich  island  of  Jamaica.  The  Protestants  of  Languedoc  and 
the  Alys  lived  under  thp.  shsHrs™'  rs*  rilivf!!-*a  fatr.-.^t-  '.n  -r-^^..-^ 
and  safety  long  unknown  to  them.  Mazarin,  the  crafty 
minister  of  France,  sought  his  friendship ;  and  Dunkirk,  a 


«"  DEATH  or  OUVWl  OHOMWIILl. 

At  home  oCr  m«f  ^,  '  ^"^T  '»  ^«'«>*  " 
through  tLC  "uh  ^hihT""-  ""  ""  ""^y^l  ""'^ 
everywhere  regard^  J  tr«j\"",r '•""''''  »™y  '^«» 
he  ventured  tfXeocini  b  V'X'  ''''"'*«"  "««»>•«• 
tempted  at  the  Tmo  tK  ST  °^  ^''^""""-  He  «t- 
fcut  thi8  w«g  hi.  CaTU^^^"'™'  """»«  of  Lord. ; 

England  despi.edhra.a/*^:;'  ^'"rt    "^^  ^"  « 
compelled  to  fill  the  bench™  n'?^;,"''  ''«  »»'  therefore 

of  no  birth-' luky  dravmeu  .!,?  ^f'""  ^''"«'  *'"'  "«» 
left  their  e,»ft  to  fJlloX  U-  "''Tu*'?"''  ">«>  '««» 
w«y  up  from  the  nmk.  Z  „  ""I"  S"'  '""*  ''»''«•"  their 
opened  in  Sep tem W  i«««  '"«""»  Hon.e  of  Coinmon.- 
the  title  of  KingTbut  Ow'Z'^-^  '^*  ''•'  »'«'»"'  take 

thi.  re.^  confe^t  liSXSX'rthr  f '"'' "'"  "" 
•ucceMor.  This  in  pffr^f  ^-j  5  fl^'Sht  to  name  hi. 
of  couree,  he  Tmed  wt  In  p  ."  f°«  hereditary ,  for. 
Hou«,  to  aoknowWge  i.  "  wif !  ^^T  ^''  "^"^  *» 
with  a  distinct  refusal  Ue^ll'TI^  r^' ''«  "«»  «"" 
liament, and duriMhh. r^l-  •     i"*'"^  '"'«  '^^i  Par- 

These'  last  lys  wrZk  Z''T  '',''  """''  "^'""^ 
after  another  to  m„rhta  pe^ce     A  k'"1"'''-,.  <^'"'  !•'»'  "»« 
Murder/  in  which  the  ^S  or  ''crf™'^^;  .^ "f  'filling  no 
his  assassination,  filled  him  w.^h  Z  j't'>»,  Wdly  advised 
ried  pistols,  and  wore  a  "hirt  nf  ?„  ?  "^  f'"?    ««  «'^- 
Hi.  strength  began  to  wtte-  f.*^    ^''"^  ''''  '"''"'«»■■ 
daughter  fell  heavily  on  hTh!  J      ^r,"'  "^  "  ''»^»"ri'e 
the  3d  of  September  T^hr  'nLi'L'rt'of  D  '  T"  "'I 
Worcester,  and  the  dav  whi,.?,  il  i    .   7      ^""'"""  »•«' 
the  brightest  in  the  vear    Hi,     v    '""' «'«'aj'«  considered 

d«ughte%  of  an  E^x  g^nat^rT  .fff'^"'  ^"'«"'"''' 
aid.  Henry,  and  four  dauSr      ^"'•'''"'*™  '^ro  Eich- 

CWei?" The"  I'reT ^h ""'"^  ""'  """"^^ "^ Oliver 
militarytalents,whch  dorm-^'^'^'^''^'''^  '"  '"'  ""^'""'^ 

ri- He,dSik%%trn^r2r/i^i^ -' 

-  --  -=«  "  Piaying  rough  practicaTjokes  on  hi' fent' 
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He  wa.  a  man  of  (wane  and  heavy  figure,  about  the  middle 
•iM.  His  eyes  were  gray  and  keen ;  his  nose  was  too  large 
for  his  face  and  of  a  deep  red.  His  look  was  harsh  and  for. 
bidding;  his  manner,  to  the  last,  blunt  and  clownish.  But 
within  this  rugged  frame  there  burned  a  great,  and,-~let  us 
believe,--a  truly  religious  soul. 

f«?v!'  "f"  .^^''^^f  i»  8«ntle,  modest  man,  quietly  succeeded 
to  the  station  of  Protector.  But  the  soldiers  missing  their 
great  chief;  grew  mutinous,  and  Richard  resigned  in  five 
months  Retiring  to  his  farms  at  Oheshunt,  he  lived  the 
peaceful  life  of  a  country  gentleman  until  1712 
w»!i^  n7  Independent  members  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
whom  Oliver  had  expelled,  were  restored  by  the  officers  of 
the  army.  But  disagreement  soon  arose,  and  a  second  ex- 
pulsion by  military  force  cleared  the  Parliament  Hall  It 
was  a  critical  hour  for  England.  A  day  seemed  to  be  coming 
like  that  m  ancient  Rome,  when  soldiers  set  up  the  Empire 
for  auction,  and  knocked  it  down  to  the  highest  bidder 
Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians  forgot  their  enmity  in  their 

Disunion  in  the  army  saved  the  country.  General  Monk 
n  cautiQ.U8  and  reserved  man,  marched  from  Scotland  to 
London  with  7000  troops.  The  nation  waited  with  trem- 
bhng  anxiety  to  know  his  resolve,  and  great  was  their  joy 
when  he  declared  for  a  free  Parliament.  The  Presbyterian 
members,  who  had  been  expeUed  by  Colonel  Pride,  returned 
to  their  seats  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  that  famous  body 
finally  dissolved  itself. 

A  new  Parliament,  composed  chiefly  of  Cavaliers  and 
Presbytenans,  was  then  summoned.  It  was  rather  a  Conven- 
tion than  a  Parliament,  since  it  had  not  been  convoked  by 
the  King.  It  was  clearly  seen  that  the  hearts  of  both  Par- 
liament and  people  were  leaning  towards  their  exiled  Sove- 
reign; and  when  Monk,  one  day,  announced  in  the  Parlia- 
ment that  a  messenger  from  Charles  was  waiting  for  admis- 
sion the  news  was  received  with  joyful  shouts.  A  warm 
invitation  was  at  once  despatched  to  the  King,  who  dadlv 
returned  to  his  native  land.  «>»         6      J' 

Among  many  sects  which  at  this  time  sprang  from  the 
Puritan  body,  the  Quakers  deserve  notice.    Their  founder 
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was  George  Fox  of  Drayton  in  Leicestershiw,  by  trade  a 
shoemaker,  but  occupied  chiefly  in  teaching  the  ^riptuL 
He  wa.  more  than  once  put  in  the  itocks^nd  impS 
for  preachmg.    The  Quakers,  .  .w  known  a.  the  K  of 
PViends  are  remarkable  for  their  simple  mannerB  and  indu^ 

ZZvZ.  ^'y^^''  fr««^  other  Protestants  in  dZ 
some  Blight  forma  of  speech,  and  their  mode  of  publio  ^ 
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Eably  in  May  1660,  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  King  at  the 
gate  of  Westminster  Hall.  Within  the  same  month 
he  landed  at  Dover,  and  made  his  public  entry  into    May  39, 
London  on  his  birth-day.    Never  had  there  been    1660 
such  joy  in  England,    flowers  strewed  the  road;     a.j>» 
bells  rang  merrily ;  and  old  Cavaliers,  who  had  fought 
at  Edge-hill  and  Naseby,  wept  for  very  gladness.    On  Black- 
heath  stood  Oliver's  army,  sad  and  angry,  but  conscious  that 
they  were  no  loDger  united.    No  tumult  marred  the  joy  of 
the  Bestoration,  as  the  great  event  was  called. 

Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  returned 
with  the  King  from  exile.  He  was  made  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  soon  became  closely  connected  with  the  royal  family  by 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  with  James, 
Duke  of  York. 

Among  the  early  acts  of  Charles  were  the  abolition  of  the 
last  relio  of  the  Feudal  System, — the  tenure  of  lands  by 
knight  service,  with  all  its  abuses  of  fines  and  wardship,-^ 
and  the  disbanding  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  all  of  whom 
quietl>  settled  down  to  their  tbrmer  occupations. '  The 
Episcopal  Church  was  restored  in  England.  Few  of  the 
men  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  regicide  of  Charles  L 
suffered  death.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  a  leader  of  the 
Boottish  Presbyterians,  was  exeouted,  Rlthough.he  had  placed 
the  crown  on  the  King's  head  at  Scone.    The  l)Qdie8  of 
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Oromwell,  Ireton  his  wn-in-Uw,  and  Bradshaw  we™  t.lr« 
from  their  graves  and  hanged  on  iribbetsA™nJLT.j 
was  granted  to  all  who  h^  favoured  OUrtrKr^'^:" 

wlTk  rL  *^  "^"^  '"  8reat  confasion.    The  Sr« 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Oliver  tr,  mv.„*  r  P' 

preaching,  had  filM  the  palh  Sit^TriS  Inr"*/": 
Unt^^lT-'^^''^    OhStnd'^atjo' 

handwriting  of  the  King'Jo  pfovThTs  proSS^that   L' 

oe  ordained  by  Bishops,  and  shou  d  use  the  Book  n    fnm 
mon  Prayer.    Two  thousand  ministe,^  refSsed  to  oL  n^d 
were  turned  out  of  their  Iivini«»     Tf  J  *^'"*7  «»  p««y,  and 

n-ent  that  the  Oovent't'lTd  b^pXr^ed  ^^1'^ 

ters.    About  the  lame  time  the  Corporation  AVTii^  ^  i 
^  ma^trate.  and  officers  of  cor^S  'to  ^ke  aSTth 

So  great  had  been  the  joy  of  the  Refitnrft«n«  fi,  * 

Guard,  but  now  teimed  Lfe  GuSde    S  fo™5  ^*J' 
,», Mens  of  aatanding  army,  ever  since  maird™"^  *"' 

^ny  mean  thing.    Mar^TnTforrn'olTefl  fo^^Tf  th^^ 

a^d:it  h:rtr.rjfS'o?er  ^[4^^= 

two  fortrea.,  Tangier  in'  MorZ  and  t^a  'St" 
tan.  Dunhrk.  acauired  hv  f.h«  «n.«*  /^i:—  v  ,  P^^dos- 
J^rench  King  for  a  trifling  Bum."  ^^^JlT^'^t'''  *^* 
withHolIand,forwhichLotherclf:^^^^^^^^^^ 
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that  he  wished  to  have  command  of  the  aupplies  voted  for 
the  purpose. 

This  Dutch  war  opened  well,  but  closed  ignobly.    During 
the  first  year  a  great  naval  victory  was  gained  off 
the  Suffolk  coast,  near  Lowestoft,  by  an  English     1666 
fleet  under  the  Duke  of  York.     But  the  money      a.d. 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  war  was  squandered 
by  the  King  in  his  wicked  pleasures,  and  ships  leaky  and 
badly  rigged  were  «ent  out  to  contend  with  the  splendid 
fleets  of  HoUand.    Then  came  upon  England  a  humiliation 
such  as  she  had  never  before— has  never  since  en- 
dured.    ♦  The  roar  of  foreign  guns  was  heard  for   June  10, 
the  first  and  last  time  by  the  citizens  of  London,'     1667 
when  a  Dutch  fleet  destroyed  Sheerness,  burned      a.d. 
the  ships  lying  off  Chatham,  and  saQed  up  the 
Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury  Fort.    Happily  for  London,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  retiring  with  the  ebb-tide,  rested  content 
,  with  having  thus  insulted  the  great  Mistress  of  the  Sea. 

The  summer  of  1 666  was  a  deadly  season  in  London.  The 
Plague  fell  upon  the  city.  The  rich  fled  in  terror  to  their 
country-houses ;  but  many  were  stricken  down  even  there. 
The  poor  perished  in  thousands.  Grass  grew  in  London 
streets.  The  silence  of  death  reigned  everywhere,  broken 
only  by  the  rumbling  wheels  of  the  dead-cart  as  it  went  its 
rounds.  The  plague-stricken  dwellings  were  shut  up  and 
marked  with  a  cross ;  the  words  'Lord  have  mercy  on  us' 
might  often  be  read  there  too.  Into  these  none  would  ven- 
ture  except  a  few  faithful  ministers  and  physicians,  who 
moved  and  breathed  amid  the  tainted  air,  as  if  they  bore  a 
charmed  life.  Plague  in  a  city  drives  the  irreHgious  into 
deeper  sin.  Fearful  scenes  of  riot  and  drunkenness  are  too  * 
commonly  the  results  of  this  near  approach  of  death,  and 
London  was  no  exception  to  the  terrible  rule.  More  'than 
one  hundred  thousand  perished.  Britain  has  never  since 
been  visited  by  so  h(  avy  a  scourge. 

lo^tJ^efollowing^year  the  Great  Fire  of  London  broke  out, 
on  tav  aight  of  Sunuay  the  2nu  of  September.  Though 
then  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Catholics,  it  is  now 
generally  believed  to  have  been  quite  accidental.  It  be- 
gan in  the  east  end  of  the  city.    The  wind  was  high,  and 
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the  flames  mtud  fut  smong  the  old  wooden  hon»e».    Thev 

SSllr  ]!i  »l  T,'"  "!"  ^™'''<'  **»  '»"■"*"«  for  a  whole 
ftZ  Vl,^  nl  'f  S'?f°  ""  *•'«  '^ '»  "»''*  '0  ""aye  been  wen 
fu»  .V  ►'^''T'  "•'>  Eighty-nine  ohurche.,  arl  more 
than  thirteen  thouaand  houaea  lay  in  aehcs.  Old  St.  Paul's 
was  burned ;  but  on  the  ruins  the  diatinguUhed  Wren  reared 
that  my  ificent  dome  which  rises  high  above  the  smoky 
^hl^W^'"''   ^''''«"»'""'««8™«o».iikeallcalamities! 

ril»  .nn  f^l"^ '".  ''"«""*•    "  P""^^''  th*  ""y  from  the 
plague,  stiU  lurking  in  narrow  lanes  and  filthy  rooms;  and 

^L'^^  f^^  ""^"'"^  *■»'  ~"t«'^«».  "ore  o»c«  ""ore 
biased  with  the  aweet  light  and  air  of  heaven.    New  houses 

Zh^^  ,'?^''.'?r«  "P;  ""d.  "  »  natund  result,  the 
pubUo  hw^tli  »p«Uy  improved.     The  Monument.-a  tall 

SeGi^^t^C '"'""""'■-""'  *""'•  *°  ^'"-■"O™'"' 

.,.^?''""i''!T"'",^"'""  "^^  of  Oromwell,  sculpture  and 
painUr«  had  been  almost  banished  from  the  land,  m  savou  " 
ng  of  idoUtnr.    Then,  too,  «U  public  amusement^  especially 

were  forbiddm ;  and  even  the  innocent  sports  round  the 
Maypole  Md  by  the  Christmas  fl«  were  stemly  puHo^ 
The  nabon,  released  at  the  Bestoration  from  such  reetric- 
bons,  phmged  wUdly  into  the  opposite  extreme.  The  King 
t^ir.  If  '"f  *?f  """^  profligacy,  and  spent  most  of  his 
torn™  *i' »»"'**'/  ^""'if-'  and  witty,  but  very  worthless 
women  whose  influence  aficcted  the  politics  of  the  day  to 

S^^T^        I'ioentiousaessep.read  everywhere.    Mem- 

m^l.!^^"".,.'"''*.*'"'''  ^"'*»'  "  «  ""'tof  of  course. 
^  The  plays  written  then,  in  which  for  the  first  time  female 

peiformers  t(K)k  the  female  parts,  are  uiflt  to  be  read,  so  dis- 
ev™'^L7l  *\*'"'»«^'»,  "1*1"  language.  The  power  of 
of  wictedn^   was  but  feebly  exerted  to  stem  this  torrent 

In  Ireland  tlie  Saxon  and  the  Celt  were  still  at  war,  and 

I^?^»i  Vl^^'^J"  H'^  Lieutenant,  Puritan  colonists  had 
.  held  the  lots  portioned  out  to  them  by  the  Tictorious  Oliver 
Charles  resolved  to  restore  to  the  Catholics  part  of  the 
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territoiy  taken  from  them,  and  an  Act  of  Settlement  was 
passed;  but  this  did  not  mend  matters,  for  some  thousands 
received  little  or  no  compensation,  and  left  for  France  an4 
3pain,  crying  loudly  against  the  injustice  of  Oharles. 

These  were  dark  days  for  Scotland.  The  King  and  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  as  before  mentioned,  had  resolved  to  up- 
root Presbyterianism  and  firmly  to  establiBh  Episcopacy  in 
that  land.  They  found  an  able  and  unscrupulous  instrument 
in  James  Sharp,  minister  of  Orail ;  who,  being  sent  to  Lon- 
don by  the  Presbyterians  to  look  after  their  interests,  turned 
traitor,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  apostasy  by  being  made 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Nine  other  Scottish  Presby- 
terians were  seduced  by  similar  temptations,  and  received 
the  mitre.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  once  a  Presbyterian 
like  Sharp,  and  filled  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  renegade, 
was  made  Chief  Commissioner.  Fines,  laid  upon  those  who 
refused  to  attend  the  Episcopal  worship,  were  levied  by  mili- 
tary force,  and  soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  unhappy 
people  until  the  utterm  dt  farthing  was  paid.  A  rising  took 
place  among  the  peasantry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and 
about  a  thousand  men  marched  to  Edinburgh ;  but  Vov. 
they  were  defeated  by  (kneral  Dalziel  at  Bullion  1066 
Green  near  the  Pentland  Hills.  Many  executions  a.d. 
followed,  and  torture  became  frightfully  common. 
One  of  the  most  terrible  instruments  was  the  infamous 
*boot.'  This,  which  was  made  of  four  pieces^  of  board 
hooped  with  iron,  was  placed  upon  the  leg  of  the  victim, 
and  wedges  were  driven  with  a  heavy  mallet  between  the 
flesh  and  the  wood,  until  the  whole  limb,  flesh  and  bone, 
was  a  crushed  and  bloody  mass.  Meetings  for  worship  in 
the  open  air,  called  conventicles^  to  which  the  worshippers, 
came,  not  with  their  Bibles  alone,  but  with  sword  and  pistol 
also,  were  the  consolation  of  the  brave  people,  whose  reli- 
gious feelings  grew  deeper  and  purer,  the  fiercer  blew  the 
hurricane  of  persecution. 

The  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  which  convulsed 
EiirQt>e  SQ  loner  now  besran  to  be  attracted  by  the  Nether- 
lands,  to  which  he  professed  some  shadow  of  a^claim  through 
his  wife.  To  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  England, 
Sweden,  and  Holland  formed  the  Triple  Alliance  against  the 
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tKr'''^'\  ^"  *^"  ^''^'  ^  Pr««erve  this  balance^ 

the  nation  dream  how  basfiW  tLTi  j  !"         .  "*"*  ^'<1 

whatfouUtaint^ereTeeStoakf  ^°  *"*1J:?,'» 
Charles  openly  profeaaedSrt^W         """"•    ^'« 

r;rrTh?ntorr^''^^''^«^ 

and  Lauderdale.     So  peniWo^^^  Buckingham,  Ashley, 

BtroDK  the  hatred  onherenZa^/t';.*'^^''^',"''*  '» 
the  word  Cabal  has  ev»r,ir,Tr         ^  **  P*»P'«'  ""at 

puu: 5  w'rLo^rfrZT^h'e t^^^'-  "S  ^"«''"' «-' 
United  Provinces,    r^f^  .  v  ^"""^  »"<*  '»^aK'i'i  'he 

of  their ScTeaderWUk^t^^n''"*'"^"'''^'  *"«  "'"o" 
dikes:  the  foamln^ll.       .,  ^^™'«^'  '""^^  'J"""  tl>«ir 
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advanced  to  the  King  by  the  London  goldsmiths,  and  other 
wealthy  merchants,  at  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  interest ;  and 
for  this  sum  they  had  the  security  of  the  public  funds.  One 
day  they  received  a  cool  message  from  the  King,  that  their 
money  was  not  to  be  repaid,  and  that  they  must  content 
themselves  with  the  interest.  A  general  panic  ensued. 
Merchants,  unable  to  meet  their  engagements,  were  forced 
to  stop  payment.  Trade  was  for  the  time  paralyzed.  But  all 
mattered  nothing  to  the  dishonest  monarch,  who  rejoiced 
in  possessing  new  means  of  gratifying  his  guilty  desires. 

Ever  since  the  Fire  of  London  the  public  feeling  against 
the  Catholics  had  been  growing  stronger.     The  Duke  of 
York  had  openly  professed  his  belief  of  their  doctrines,  and 
there  was  a  general  suspicion  abroad  that  the  King,  too, 
was  at  heart  devoted  to  his  mother's  creed.   A  sign 
of  the  times  was  the  Test  Act,  by  which  all  persons     1673 
who  held  public  appointments  were  compelled  to      a.d. 
take  an  oath  against  transubstantiation.    This  law 
excluded  all  Catholics  from  office,  and  the  Duke  of  York 
was  removed  from  the  command  of  the  fleet. 

Then  Titus  Gates,  a  clergyman  disgraced  for  vicious 
habits,  came  forward  with  the  story  of  a  "  Popish  Plot"  to 
assassinate  the  King  and  to  massacre  all  Protestants.  Other 
false  witnesses,  for  so  they  proved,  confirmed  his  tale. 
Papers  found  in  the  rooms  of  Edward  Coleman,  a  noted 
Catholic,  and  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  seemed  to 
aflford  additional  evidence  of  a  plot.  The  dead  body  of  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  the  Justice  of  Peace  before  whom 
Gates  had  sworn  to  the  conspiracy,  was  found  in  a  field  near 
London,  pierced  with  his  own  sword.  All  England  went 
mad  with  fear.  London  was  in  a  state  of  siege.  It  was  an 
English  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  blood  of  Catholics  was 
shed  like  water.  Titus  Gates  was  rewarded  with  a  pension 
of  ;fil200  a  year,  and  rooms  were  assigned  to  him  in  White- 
hall* Encouraged  by  his  success,  new  peijurers,  such  as 
Bedloe  and  Dangerfield,  poured  from  the  gambling-houses 
and  drinking-dens  of  London.  Execution  followed  execution, 
iac  zivuitjSb  vi  tne  eiaiu  L'abuOliCfii  waa  VViiiiam  iioward, 
^'■iscount  Stafford,  whose  gray  hairs  could  not  save  him  from 
an  unmerited  death. 
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After  the  dissolution  of  the  Oabal,  the  Earl  of  Danby  be- 
came Pnme  Minister;  but  the  discovery  of  a  letter,  in  which 
be  craved  money  from  the  French  King,  hastened  his  down- 
tali     Sir  Wilham  Temple,  a  man  of  much  talent,  then 
became  the  confidant  of  Charles.    His  favourite  scheme  was 
the  appomtment  of  a  Council  of  Thirty  to  stand  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament.    But  the  plan  did  not  work 
well.    Of  those  associated  with  Temple  in  the  direction  of 
aflairs,  the  most  distinguished  was  Viscount  Halifax.    Be- 
longing to  neither  extreme  of  the  two  great  political  parties, 
but  stending  midway  between  them  in  his  opinions,  he  wai 
what  the  politicians  of  that  day  had  begun  to  caU  a  Trimmer, 
and  he  thought  that  the  name  was  no  disgrace 
The  day  upon  which  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  received  the 
assent  of  the  King,  and  thus  became  a  law  of  the 
fyJS'       .^''*®  "memorable  in  the  history  of  Britain;  for 
1679    this  Act  is  second  in  importance  only  to  Magna 
A.D.       Charta.     It  secures  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
Former  sovereigns  had,  without   restraint,  left 
their  enemies  to  pine  and  wasto  for  long  years  in  damp, 
unwholesome  prisons.     Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had   lain 
for  nmeteen  years  in  English  dungeons,  when,  crippled 
by  rhemnatism  and  bowed  by  premature  old  age,  she  was 
led  to  the  scaffold.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh  lay  for  more  than 
twelve  years,  and  Archbishop  Laud  for  four  in  a  soUtary 
cell.    But,  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  no  sovereign  could 
dare  to  keep  even  the  meanest  subject  in  priaon  beyond  a 
certain  time  without  bringing  him  to  a  fair  trial.    This  re- 
markable Act  was  passed  in  the^  first  session  of  Charles's 
second  House  of  Commons.    His  first  Parliament,  which 
dad  sat  for  eighteen  years,  was  dissolved  in  1679.    At  the 
time  that  Habeas  Corpus  was  passed,  the  Press  of  England 
received  liberty  for  a  short  period. 

So  strongly  did  the  tide  of  pubUc  feeling  run  against  the 
Duke  of  York,  who,  since  Charles  had  no  legitimate  chil- 
dren, was  the  heir  to  the  throne,  that  a  Bill  to  exclude  him 
from  the  succession  was  brought  into  Parliament  It  was 
most  augiily  contested  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories, 
but  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
nine  votes.    In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  chiefly  by 
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means  of  the  splendid  speeches  of  Halifax,  the  Bill  was 
thrown  out;  and  Charles  and  his  brother  York  once  more 

breathed  freeV. 

During  these  fierce  debates  the  contemptuous  nicknames, 
Whig  and  Tory,  which  have  since  lost  their  derisive  mean- 
ing, were  for  the  first  time  bandied  between  the  rival  parties. 
The  Whigs  represented  the  Roundheads;  the  Tories,  the 
Cavaliers  of  the  last  reign.  Tory  or  Toreo,  meaning  *  Give 
me,'  was  a  name  applied  to  the  robbers  who  infested  the 
woods  and  bogs  of  Ireland.  The  name  Whig,  meaning,  pro- 
bably, *  whey,  or  sour  milk,'  was  first  given  in  contempt  by 
dissolute  Cavaliers  to  the  sober  and  grave-faced  Presbyterians 

of  Scotland. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Covenanters  still  stained  Scotland 
with  blood.    Lauderdale,  now  a  Duke,  presided  at  the 
Council-table.     A  Highland  host,  numbering  8000  men, 
were  quartered  on  the  Lowland  farmers,  and  permitted,  even 
encouraged,  to  plunder  and  oppress  without  mercy.     No 
man  could  leave  Scotland  without  special  permission  from 
the  Council.    These  and  worse  grievances  were  for  a  long 
time  meekly  borne,  but  at  length  the  suifering  people  were 
goaded  to  madness.    One  of  the  first  signs  of  the  frenzy  was 
the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp  on  Magus  Moor,- near  St. 
Andrews.    A  party  of  twelve,  among  whom  was  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  while  waiting  on  the  moor  for  another  and  meaner 
foe,  saw  the  coach  of  Sharp  approaching.    Taking 
a  sudden  and  desperate  resolve,  they  dragged  him     May  8, 
from  his  seat  and  slew  him  before  his  daughter's     1679 
eyes.    A  rising  at  once  ensued,  and  at  Drumclog,      a.d. 
near  Loudon  Hill,  Graham  of  Claverhouse  and  his 
dragoons— long  the  terror  of  conventicles— were  scattered  m 
flight  before  the  stern  Covenanters.    Four  thousand  men 
were  soou  in  arms  under  a  man  named  Hamilton,  and  took 
post  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Clyde. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  IL 
by  a  Welsh  girl  named  Lucy  Walters,  was  sent  hastily  from 
IjuuiiOii,  uuCi  auvttuceu  w  i/uc  j»«vavii..     ^---v  •■"• 
union  on  religious  and  political  questions  in  the  Covenanting 
army ;  and  the  gallant  handful  that  held  the  bridge,  being 
left  without  support,  were  soon  swept  away.   Three  hundred 
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doe*.    Th«pe,«„^«„^!f"^' »""''?  ''™'W  off  to  Borb^ 

crime  than  de.ir"nrte'^rJ.''^J,'^/'' *''''••    For  no  other 

done.  »enwe""hot  dol"n'?hf'fi^;r  ""»;?*•"  W 
wild  bewte  over  the  mZ^ '/i'  **'*•  """J  ''«>'««»  like 

t?  which  they  haSX~  n  the  d^k^^^  ^'J-'^-^. 
give  way.    A  neot  «.ii  Ji  /?  ""*«"'  hour,  now  began  to 

their  allUlX^^'^S^r  a'llfL'''"'  ""' 
and  «,lemnly  pronounced  gainst  hTm.nS  K^H^.ty™"'. 
sentence  of  excommnnicati™     rlf J   j  ?^  •"'  """'"ter.  a 

b;tl»«>rpe™ecutor.;amtZke^"4::f  :r;''''^  *°  « 
ha  leisure  hours  bv  witntLiZX   ■  i^^  '. ''"°  »'*«'•  ""used 

the  thumlHsorw^  Manriifu^^ '""""'»"  ""he  boot  and 
driven  by  their  timidsol  to  'SS,  "ftJjT'  ^^'r' 
fled  to  the  American  Ooloni^  Twf  'i*'  """«" 
Puritan,  of  Eniland  had  nTsrUshrre'''"'  .uffering.  the 

,    Monmouth,  belov™^  Ipfe  fo/w  "r/'"'-  ,  "^"'"'8 
frank  manners  was  InftIr.T.,%r  v         "  handsome  fece  and 

Oharle,  and  KX'rtoT^  tLT' ?/''•'' '"'^'^'^''''^ 
of  a  marriage  between  CT„les  and  w  ^T '*"' "'''«' 
black  box  which  held  the  ^^1  coScT^""  """-"^  " 
to  secure  the  crown  for  Monmn^  t        .    ^  conspiracy 

WilUamEus«,lIandZeZr«^i  Tr'""'**'-    ^^ 
the  plot.  whichZr^u^  !   1   5'~''*'«»^™8«hatein 

middle-ciassmenCti^J"  ?k*'  ^'""^  ^  ««'  "^ 
of  Monmouth  or  RreUaleii^r ''''5''""''« '"»»•«<'«<' 
return  from  Newmrket  ra^  ^^itll!''';''"  "•"  ^"«  o"  •"'» 
«  cart  near  the  Bye  ^00^^  ,„?.  m  "'?"  "^  *°  ""'rtum 
Bhoot  the  King  duriLthTS:  "»''«'1« -f"™,  and  then  to 
was  a  plot  X"  fu«  "te  of  the  coach.    Thus  the„ 

vengeance  of  the  Kingwas1Sir„'""Sr*'"°'''r''  "■"»  ""> 
Continent.  R„sseU  afd  Sidney  dtd  ™  T""'^'!,'"""' 
many  of  lower  degree  were  hTLJ  1?  •*''*  f*®""'  »"d 
of  his  reign  Charles  raUrtL*!' ,  ^"""^  *''«  remainder 
.  He  di^  Xr  :nlHl^"f/,^«^''lt<=."'--«h. 

first  declared  himself  a  Paf »,^r  '^*^  -."'!^  "  ^®®^»  having 
i-Hteaof  the  Ohth^r:'Xf  ^^Kfi.^ 
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Who  was  brought  secretly  to  his  bedside.  Apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
and  even  poison  were  assigned  as  the  causes  of  his  death! 
He  left  no  lawful  children. 

Perhaps  the  only  good  point  about  Charles  the  Second  was 
the  gay  and  buoyant  disposition  which  carried  him  through 
so  many  reverses,  and  gained  for  him  the  name  of  *  Tlie 
Merry  Monarch.'  He  was  a  mean-spirited,  treacherous, 
dissolute  man,  who,  thoroughly  vicious  himself,  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  virtue  or  honour  in  others.  Much  of  his  time 
was  passed  in  worthless  company.  He  was  an  active  tennis- 
player,  an  untiring  walker,  and  often  amused  himself  with 
chemical  experiments. 

The  Royal  Society,  founded  in  1660,  did  much  for  the 
advancement  of  science.  From  the  tumults  and  impostures 
of  the  reign  sprang  two  words— evqr  since  in  common  use- 
Mob  and  Sham.  A  penny  post  Was  set  up  in  London,  in 
spite  of  great  opposition,  by  a  citizen  named  William  Dock- 
wray.  Newspapers,  influenced  by  the  rivalry  of  Whigs  and 
Tories,  began  to  acquire  political  importance.  *  The  London 
Gazette'  and  'The  Observator,'  edited  by  Roger  Lestrange, 
were  the  organs  of  the  Government. 
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There  he  dected  W,^ol™  f^""""  "  ^'"8  -f""""  "• 

laws,  and  to  «ThoId  thTchuro^  orZ^"""*  '"  "'" 

•      which  he  repeated  in  ht>  ,v^h  frL^^^^''"  T ■"'"• 

1686  -•;«».«onXt-a,,^t:d^;L^rat:r^ 

^R      m  right  royal  styJe.    The  Conunona  votedhTm  » 

pay  of  Cr™  "  ^'•'^•'^'  <""  "--"AJta'  in^ 

fro^°SanT«ntt?e:t^VJ?r?r™^  "•'"''''''•  ««" 
mouth  aid  iCle  we«  Sl^^t  '  Bye-hon«,  plot.    Mon- 

meeting  tookStlf  ! *!   .  *^  """y »f  le»  note;  and  .- 
that  ^mU&%SlTCC''::7"  '^t'-^ 
^^^.houid  about  the  «„ne  ti.^S>ZU^LZZi 

lant^^^S  ttJt:Z, "«  "^^'^'^  ^»«- 

mustered  at  the  <MmT^l  ^"T"^  °'"^°™» 
«ow;  buti„DuXr.„^l''ir«^,ri^i»r<'»Gla?- 
wa,  wiiile  attempting  to  eaoape  inli^U^.  hrwTS 
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prisoner.  Some  days  kter  he  suffered  death  at  Edinburgh 
with  Christian  patience,  and  his  head  was  left  to  moulder 
on  the  walls  of  the  Tolbooth  Prison. 

June  was  far  spent  when  Monmouth  with  three  ships 
approached  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and  landed  at  Lyme. 
Ploughmen  and  miners  flocked  in  hundreds  to  join  him; 
farmers  came  on  their  heavy  cart-horses  to  fill  the  ranks  of  his 
rude  (»valry;  but  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  made  no  move- 
ment in  his  favour.  His  hopes  rose  when  he  reached  Taun- 
ton, a  town  noted  for  its  woollen  manufacture.  There  he 
assumed  the  title  of  King ;  green  boughs,  worn  in  his  honour, 
were  in  every  hat ;  and  a  band  of  young  girls  publicly  pre- 
sented him  with  a  Bible  and  a  richly  embroidered  flag. 
Bent  upon  the  conquest  of  Bristol,  then  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom,  he  marched  to  Bridgewater,  and  even  to  the 
walls  of  Bath.  But  the  train-bands  were  gathering  fast,  and 
his  heart  was  failing  him.  He  fell  back.  The  royal  troops 
and  the  rebels  exchanged  shots  at  Philip's  Norton,  but  the 
battla  which  decided  the  fate  of  Monmouth  was  fought  on 
Sedgemoor,  within  three  miles  of  Bridgewater. 

There  lay  an  army  of  3000  men  under  Feversham,  a  weak 
and  indolent  general.  Monmouth,  hoping  to  surprise  the 
royal  troops  in  disorder,  advanced  from  Bridgewater  in  the 
dead  of  night.  The  moor—the  ancient  hiding-place  of  Al- 
fred—was then  a  partly  drained  swamp,  crossed  by  trenches 
full  of  mud  and  water,  called  rhines.  Twoof  these  rhines  Mon- 
mouth and  his  soldiers  had  passed  in  silence,  and  they  were 
almost  upon  the  foe,  when  he  found  a  deep,  black  ditch, 
the  Bussex  rhine,  of  which  his  guides  had  not  told  him, 
yawning  in  front  of  the  march.  Delay  and  confusion  fol- 
lowed, and  a  pistol  went  off  by  accident.  Instantly  the 
royal  drams  beat  to  arms ;  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  opened 
on  the  rebels  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  rhine;  the  royal 
cavalry  came  galloping  to  the  scene  of  action.  Monmouth, 
conscious  that  all  was  lost,  took  to  flight.  His 
foot-soldiers  fought  long  and  bravely,  until,  after  f^Jz 
much  delay,  the  guns  of  the  royal  artillery  began    ^"^^ 

fcft  plftV  IID^H  *lloi*«  wowta  •    «»»/1     4.V.»~     Al.__  V. 1_-     J_  A.D. 

"~    •        «.'  ^  —         Ti:-.-ii    ilSiiJiS  ,     SSiXVi     iiii^ii     i/ii\yj     kjrUiiw     Hi 

disorder  and  fled,  leaving  a  thousand  slain.    Sedgemoor  wftfi 
the  last  battle  fought  op  English  ground. 
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Pnw  1  S  ^^'  *^T°""'  "^  ^»»°*  »«"  the  New  ^ 

letter  to  the  King ;  and,  when  admitted  to  the  royal  pr* 
«nce.  he  ky  upon  the  floor,  and  wet  the  feet  of  JamesS 
h«  te«s.  AU  wae  useto :  he  wa.  doomed  to  immedUte 
execution,  and  suflfered  death  on  Tower-hiU         ""'"^""™ 

»t  w  M  n°f  ''"''*«™S  the  ""happy  rebels  was  intrusted 
at  &8t  to  Colonel  Percy  Kirke,  who  hanged  them  by  scores    ' 
th.rlT'^  of  the  White  Hart  Inn  at  TauntoI%^ 
theOolonel  was  outdone  in  ferocity  by  Chief- Justice  Jeffieys 
whose  name  is  a  proverb  for  blasphemy  and  brutaUtv    Whi,^ 

Assize  The  first  case  for  treason  was  that  of  AKce  Lisle 
the  widow  of  one  of  CromweU's  lords.  She  waTtried  iS 
affording  food  and  shelter  to  two  of  the  flyinrrebeh 
Jeffrej^  cursed  and  bullied  the  juiy  into  retSng  a  v^^ 
ThLl  rt  '»'*.«'"*'»"»«  h«r  to  be  burned  ali^. 

^Sl  h.r  ."'""""/r""  ^"""^  her  sentence  was 
altered  to  beheading  i  and  she  died  with  calm  fortitude  in 

^^J^l^l^^^^'^f"'-   Th^OKh  the  whole  wTtem 
curcuit  Jeffreys  then  passed,  revelling  in  blood.    More  than 

whT.^'"'f r'^f*'' "  ?"*  J"'"'^''  "««^".  »<i  "'"^^ 

^1^^  **^  '*'"  ^"^""^  ^  ""«■•''  mutilation,  im- 
prisonment,  or  exile. 

Hpir'^'T^- ^*':?^  ^  ^^  *"""^P^'  ^«*°  *«  "°foW  his  grand 
design.  This  design,  to  which  he  clung  with  obstinacy 
borde.nng  on  madness,  was  the  complete  restoration  of 
Catholicism  m  Great  Britain.     In  defiance  of  the  Te^t 

^L/^  !rnT?''T'  ^°  ^^^^^'"^y  *«  Catholics.  He 
released  all  Catholics  from  penalties,  by  means  of  the  dis- 
pensing power-a  privilege  which  enaljjed  him  to  pardon  all 
transgressions  of  the  law,  and  thus,  in  effect,  to  dkroy  the 
power  of  the  law  altogether.  He  placed  the  whole  Church 
under  the  control  of  a  High  Commission  Court  of  seven 

Fnl  V    R   .  r^*''^  *^  ^^'°^  *  ^^**  standing  army. 
Forjhe  first  time  smce_the  reign  of  Mary,  a  PaDal  ml 

ao  w«6  auteftamea  at  vvnitohall.    The  Jesuits  began  "    w 

vigorous  operations  in  London ;  and  one  of  their  most 
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►  active  men,  Father  Edward  Petre,  became  the  secret  and 
confidential  adviser  of  the  King.  Scotland  was  placed  under 
Drummond,  Earl  of  Perth,  who  had  completely  won  the 
heart  of  James  by  inventing  the  steel  thumbnBcrew,  an  in- 
strument of  the  most  exquisite  torture.  Tyrconnel,  fierce 
and  unscrupulous— commonly  known  as  Lying  Dick  Talbot 
—was  made  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland.  Nothing  showed 
the  temper  of  James  more  clearly  than  the  dismissal 
of  the  Hydes,  the  brothers  of  his  dead  wife.  Claren- 
don, the  elder,  ceased  to  be  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
and  Rochester,  the  younger,  was  forced  to  resign  the 
white  staff  he  had  borne  as  Lord-Treasurer  of  England, 
for  no  other  reason  than  chat  they  were  both  stanch  Pro- 
testants. 

James  then  attecked  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.   A  royal  letter  conmianded  the  Senate  of  Cambridge 
*  r  \^i">?*  ^^^  FrmciB,  a  Benedictine  monk,  to  the  degree 
?  1     :t    ^^l  University  refused ;  for  no  Catholic  could 
take  the  oaths.    The  Vice-ChanceUor  and  eight  others 
among  whom  was  Isaac  Newton,  appeared  before  the  High 
Comnussion  and  the  Vice-ChanceUor  lost  his  office.    Upon 
Oxford  the  King  m^de  worse  inroads.    To  the  vacant  presi- 
dency of  Magdalene  College  he  appointed  Antony  Farmer 
a  Ca  hohc.      The  FeHc  vs  chose  instead  John  Hough. Ta 
rage  the  Kmg  went  down  himself  to  browbeat  the  FeUows  • 
but  they  stoutly  refused  to  obey  him.    A  special  commission 
then  mstalled  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford-the  new  choice  of 
James-while  the  FeUows  were  not  oriy  driven  by  royal 
edict  from  the  University,  but  the  profession  of  the  Church 
was  shut  against  them.    A  Catholic  Bishop  was  tL  placed 

truth  that  this  blow,  which,  as  he  fondly  thought,  struck  at 
therootof  i^glish  Protestantism,  had  in^H^^^^^^^ 

throne  ""  '*  *^'  ^'"^  ^''^  "^^  ^^^'  ^^'^^^ 

In  April  1687  James  had  published-solely  on  his  own 

„ -■'       -  -^^"--"i-  iiiogttiij — a  i/euiaration  of  indul- 

undoubtedly  made  for  CathoUos.    it  gave  liberty  of  Z 
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science  also  to  Nonconformists  or  Dissenters.  The  Second 
April  27,  ^^  ™^'®  important  Declaration  was  now  pro^ 
1688  *  ^*"^®<^  i  ao<^»  a  week  later,  it  was  foUowed  by  an 

A.D.  ?'^®^  "^  Council,  commanding  all  ministers  to  read 
it  from  their  pulpits  on  two  successive  Sundays. 
This  order  the  London  clergy  disobeyed,  and  the  Primate 
feancroft,  with  six  Bishops,  drew  up  a  petition  against  the 
Declaration.  James  was  furious.  The  seven  Bishops  were 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where  they  lay  for  a  week  before 
they  were  set  free  on  bail.  During  these  exciting  events 
the  news  spread  that  a  son  was  born  to  James.  But  few 
believed  that  the  child  was  of  royal  blood.  The  general 
opimon  was,  that  a  child  had  been  smuggled  into  the  palace, 
and  was  now  passed  off  as  the  King's  son.  That  child  was 
afterwards  James  the  Pretender. 

The  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops-one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant btate  trials— took  place  oefore  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  They  were  charged  with  having  published  a  false 
ma^cious,  and  seditious  libel ;  and  the  most  talented  lawyer^ 
of  that  time  were  engaged  for  their  defence.  All  day  the 
trial  went  on  With  much  difficulty  the  lawyers  for  the 
Crown  proved  that  the  Bishops  had  drawn  up  and  signed 
the  petition,  and  had  deUvered  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kmg.  It  remained  for  the  jury  to  decide  whether  or  not 
T  o«  *^^?  P^*^^?  7^  ^  ^^^  The  four  Judges  were 
June  29.   divided  m  their  opinions,  two  against  two.    It  was 

11  .  V.X  ^^^  ^^^^  *^^  J"^  ^^^^^^^'  *^ey  were  locked  up 
all  night,  and  at  ten  next  morning  the  Court  met  to  hear 
theirverdict.    AdeepsUenceprev^tiled;  but,  when  the  words 

Not  ^ilty  left  the  foreman's  lips,  cheer  after  cheer  echoed 
through  the  hall.  The  crowd  outside  took  up  the  joyful  sound 
and  aU  London  was  soon  filled  with  shouts  and  tears  of 
gladness.  That  night  was  a  blaze  of  illumination.  Rows 
of  seven  candles,  with  a  taller  one  in  the  centre  for  the 
Archbishop,  lit  up  every  window ;  bonfires  were  in  every 
street ;  and  rockets  soared  by  hundreds  from  the  rejoicmg 

Furious  at  his  defeat,  James  resolved  to  crush  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  by  force  of  arms ;  and  by  the  advice  of  Barillon, 
the  French  minister,  ho  brought  over  several  regiments  of 
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Irish  soldiers.  Tbese,  as  Catholics  and  Celts,  were  violently 
hated  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  English  nation.  A  doggrel 
ballad,  called  from  its  burden  Lillibulero,  set  the  whole 
nation,  and  especially  the  army,  in  a  flame  against  James 
and  his  Irish  troops.    It  was  sung  and  whistled  everywhere. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  Bishops'  acquittal,  a  letter,  signed 
by  some  of  the  leading  nobles  and  clergy  of  England,  was 
sent  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  the  nephew  and 
son-in-law  of  James,  entreating  him  to  come  with  an  army 
and  aid  them  in  defending  their  freedom  and  their  faith. 
Common  wrongs  had  united  for  a  time  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories.  William,  accepting  the  call,  began  to  make  great 
preparations  for  the  expedition ;  while  James,  still  holding 
blindly  on  in  his  fatal  course,  despised  the  warnings  and  the 
oiiered  aid  of  Louis  XIV.  Nor  did  he  awake  to  a  sense  of 
his  danger  till  he  heard  from  his  minister  at  the  Hague  that 
WiUiain,  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  States  General, 
had  published  a  Declaration,  assigning  reasons  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England.  James  had  no  time  to  lose.  In  a  few 
hours  he  yielded  almost  all  the  points  for  which  he  had  been 
contending  so  obstinately  during  three  years.  He  found 
that  he  possessed  a  fleet  of  30  sail,  an  army  of  40,000  regular 
troops.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The  hearts  of  his  people  were 
estranged  from  him,  and  their  eyes  looked  eagerly  over  the 
sea  for  the  sails  of  William's  squadron. 

Though  delayed  for  a  time  by  storms,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
landed  safely  and  unopposed  at  Torbay  in  Devon- 
shire.   Under  torrents  of  rain,  along  roads  deep  wi  ih     Hov.  6, 
mire,  he  advanced  slowly  with  his  force  of  15,000     1688 
men  through  Newton  Abbot,  and  in  four  days      a.d. 
reached  Exeter,  where  he  was  received  with  joy  as 
the  Champion  of  the  Protestant  Faith.    There,  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  he  heard  his  friend  Burnet  preach  from  the 
cathedral  pulpit.  A  week  passed  without  anything  to  encour- 
age him ;  but  then  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  entered  his  camp, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  Colonel  Lord  Combury  and  other 
officers  of  James.    The  Kinff  hastened  to  Salisbury,  resolved 
to  stake  his  kingdom  on  the  issue  of  a  great  battle.    But 
the  policy  of  William  was  to  avoid  bloodshed,  and  trust 
rather  to  time  and  that  English  temper  which  he  knew  to  be 
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thoroughly  arouaed  against  Jamea.  A  few  trifling  skir- 
mishes took  place,  but  nothing  more.  The  Earl  of  Bath  put 
Plymouth  into  William's  hands.  In  rapid  succession  Lord 
Churchill,  afterwards  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  married  to  the  King's  daughter  Anne; 
and  even  Anne  herself,  abandoned  the  falling  King.  Every 
day  brought  new  adherents  to  WilUam,  while  every  day  tho 
circle  round  James  grew  thinner. 

The  King  then  resolved  on  flight.    He  sent  his  wife  and 

son  to  Prance;  and,  when  he  knew  of  their  safety,  he  left 

his  palace  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  made  his  way  to 

Sheemess,  where  a  small  vessel,  then  called  a  hoy,  waited 

for  hmL    While  crossing  the  Thames  he  threw  the  Great 

Seal  into  the  water,  in  the  childish  hope  that  he  would  thus 

confuse  all  the  plans  of  the  new  government     He  had 

scarcely  gone  on  board   when  some  Kentish  fishermen, 

attracted  by  *!ie  hope  of  plunder,  seized  him  and  kept  him' 

a  close  prisoner.    Soon  released  by  an  order  from  the  LordS; 

he  returned  to  the  capital  and  passed  thence  to 

Dec  23,    Rochester.    A  second  attempt  to  escape  succeeded, 

1688    and  the  news  soon  came  that  James  had  arrived 

A.D.      safely  at  St.  Germains,  and  had  been  warmly  wel- 

comed  by  Louis.    Meanwhile  William  passed  from 

Wmdsor  to  London,  where  every  citizen  wore  the  orange 

ribbon  in  his  honoiu*. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  then  called  an  assembly,  known  as 
the  Convention.  It  difiered  from  a  Parliament  in  nothing 
but  the  single  fact,  that  the  writs,  by  which  the  members 
were  summoned,  were  issued  by  one  not  yet  a  King.  But 
the  Prince  and  his  advisers,  careful  to  shape  all  their  mea- 
sures according  to  the  ancient  English  Constitution,  avoided 
the  name  ParUament,  and  caUed  theiTr  assembly  a  Conven- 
tion. The  throne  was  then  declared  vacant,  and  great 
debates  ensued  on  the  settlement  of  afiairs.  Some  proposed 
a  Regency;  others  that  Mary  should  '  ,  Queen,  whUe 
Wiliam  held  the  title  of  King  for  her  life  onlv.  Both  plans 
were  pointedly  rejected  by  William,  who  declared  that  he 
..  „.^.„  ^„  ^-^j^  ;,„  iiyiijiuu  raiiner  luuii  accept  a  position 
inferior  to  his  wife.  A  document,  caUed  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  was  then  drawn  up  and  passed.    By  it  William  and 
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Mary  were  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England,  the  chief 
administration  resting  with  him.  The  crown  was  settlad 
first  on  the  children  of  Mary;  then  on  those  of  her  sister 
Anne ;  and,  these  failing,  upon  the  children  of  William  by 
any  other  wife.  The  son  of  James  II.  and  his  posterity 
were  thus  shut  out  entirely  from  the  succession.  Halifax 
took  the  lead  in  offering  the  crown ;  which  William,  promis- 
ing to  observe  all  the  laws  of  the  land,  accepted  for  his  wife 
and  himself. 

The  great  English  Revolution  was  now  complete.  Thus 
terminated  the  grand  struggle  between  Sovereign  and  Parlia- 
ment,— ^not  in  the  establishment  of  a  wild  democracj',  but 
in  the  a^ustment  and  firm  foundation  of  the  three  great 
Estates  of  the  Realm,— the  King,  the  LorSs,  and  the  Com- 
mons,— upon  whose  due  balance  and  mutual  check  the 
strength  of  our  Constitution  mainly  depends, 

James  spent  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  his  life  at  St 
Germains  near  Paris,  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  Louis. 
There  he  died  in  1701.  His  zeal  for  the  Church  of  Rome, 
strengthened  and  sharpened  by  the  thirst  for  despotic 
power  common  to  all  the  Stuarts,  cost  him  a  throne.  His 
perversity  and  petty  spite,  his  childishness  and  meanness, 
glare  out  from  every  page  of  his  history.  Even  the  diligence 
and  punctuality  in  the  despatch  of  business,  for  which  he 
was  remarkable,  cease  to  excite  our  admiration,  when  we 
remember  that  these  qualities,  good  in  themselves,  became 
in  his  case  instruments  of  the  worst  tyranny. 

Anne  Hyde  was  hi««  first  wife.  Her  daughters,  Mary  and 
Anne,  educated  as  Protestants,  both  held  the  throne.  After 
her  death  he  married  Mary  of  Modena,  whoso  son,  James 
the  Pretender,  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  gain  the 
crown  of  England. 

Besides  confirming  that  great  principle  of  our  Constitu- 
tion which  declares  that  the  Sovereign  can  make  or  unmake 
no  law,  the  Revolution  released  Dissenters  from  persecution, 
and  caused  the  Judges,  previously  liable  to  be  dismissed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign,  to  receive  their  appointments 
iui  iife  or  good  cuiiduut. 
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William  and  Maby  were  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  the  chief  ministers  of  Ja  "^.es  stood  around 
the  double  throne.    One  there  was  whose  crimes  April  11, 
were  too  black  for  pardon.    Jeflfreys  lay  in  the    1689 
Tower,  to  which  he  had  been  borne  amid  the  roars     a.d.  , 
ol  a  mob  thirsting  for  his  blood.    He  had  been 
found  begrimed  with  coal  dust,  and  in  the  dress  of  a  com- 
mon sailor,  lurking  in  a  Wapping  ale-house. 

Bloodlessly  had  the  great  change  been  accomplished  in 
England.    It  was  not  so  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Although  the  Scottish  Convention,  boldly  declaring  that 
James  had  forfeited  the  crown,  had  proclaimed  William  and 
Mary,  yet  the  whole  nation  were  not  of  the  same  mind. 
The  Highland  clans,  fond  of  war,  and  perhaps  excited  by  a 
desire  to  uphold  the  ancient  Scottish  name  of  Stuart,  took 
up  arms  for  James,  under  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  now 
Viscount  Dundee.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
cause,  the  Duke  of  Gordon  held  out  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. But  the  insurrection  was  short-lived.  Edinburgh 
Castle  surrendered  in  a  few  months.  Dundee,  meeting 
General  Mackay  in  battle  at  the  Pass  of  KiUi- 
crankie  in  Perthshire,  was  struck  down  by  a  bullet  July. ; 
just  as  his  clansmen  were  sweeping  all  before  them. 
When  their  leader  had  fallen,  the  Highland  army  soon 
melted  away. 

greater  impOfiauCe  weie  tuo  eveuto  iu  iioiana; 
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there  James  himself,  surrounded  by  the  Celtic  Irish,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  distinguished  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
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religion,  made  his  last  vain  struggle  for  the  crown  which 
had  fallen  from  his  head.  Louis  encouraged  the  expedition ; 
and  Tyrconnel,  still  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  raised  a 
Catholic  army.  Lord  Mountjoy,  leader  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants, enticed  to  Paris  by  falsehood,  was  shut  up  in  the 
Bastile.    James  landed,  and  entered  Dublin  in  triumph. 

His  first  great  operation  was  the  siege  of  Londonderry, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Ulster  Protestants.  The  citizens, 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  whose 
monument  still  rises  from  the  walls,  endured  the  worst 
miseries  of  famine  for  many  months ;  but  at  last  a  ship 
from  England  broke  the  beams  laid  across  the  river  Foyle, 
and  brought  food  to  the  starving  garrison.  The  army,  thus 
baffled,  retreated  without  delay. 

Marshal  Schomberg  then  arrived  with  16,000  troops;  and 

William,  soon  landing  at  Oarrickfergus,  found  himself  at 

the  h^  of  40,000  men.    Seventeen  days  later, 

Jtfyt,    a  great  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 

1690  Boyne,  a  few  miles  above  Drogheda.    Schomberg, 
A.D.      a  veteran  soldier  and  an  intimate  friend  of  William, 

was  shot  as  .he  was  crossing  the  water.  James, 
totally  routed,  fled  to  Waterford,  and  crossed  in  haste  to 
France.  But  the  war  was  prolonged  for  a  year  by  Tyrconnel 
and  St.  Ruth.  In  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  St.  Ruth  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-baU.    The  siege  of  Limerick,  where  the 

fragments  of  James's  army  made  their  last  stand, 
July  18,    ended  in  a  capitulation.    On  Thomond  Bridge, 

1691  over  the  Shannon,  is  still  to  be  seen  the  stone  on 
A,D.      which  was  signed  the  treaty  that  made  William 

unquestioned  King  of  Ireland.  One  million  of 
acres  were^  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  and  their  former 
possessors  were  driven  into  exile. 

The  great  stain  upon  the  administration  of  William  was 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  To  buy  over  the  Highland  chiefs, 
who  were  still  restless,  a  sum  of  ;£  16,000  was  sent  to  the 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  at  the  same  time  a  royal  order 
decreed  that  all  chieftains  of  clans  should  take  an  oath  of 

alleirianflA  t/l  Willmm     ihAfm^    t-lta.    laal.  J<.».  ^r   i.U^    —r^~   -•A»'< 

-  *       -,,.,,,.    t-si-w-  i^3v  vaj-  wi    tiiv   jvxM   Xui?!. 

One  refused,— Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  a  personal  foe  of 
Breadalbane.    His  motive  seems  to  have  been,  not  so  much 
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enmity  to  William,  as  a  quarrel  with  Breadalbane  about  the 
division  of  the  money.  Repenting  of  his  obstinacy  in  the 
last  days  of  December,  he  hastened  to  Fort  William,  but 
found  that  the  governor  had  no  authority  to  receive  his 
oath,  and  that  he  must  go  to  the  Sheriff  of  Argyle.  A  toil- 
some journey  over  snowy  hills  and  across  B\t:ollen  floods 
threw  him  a  day  or  two  late ;  but  he  was  permitted  to  take 
the  oath,  and  went  home  well  pleased,  and,  as  he  thought, 
safe.  In  a  few  weeks  Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  with 
a  troop  of  soldiers,  entered  Glencoe,  a  gloomy  vale  of  Argyle- 
shire,  in  which  lay  the  little  settlement  of  the  Macdonalds. 
They  were  met  with  a  Highland  welcome,  and  a  fortnight 
went  merrily  by.  The  unsuspecting  Macdonalds  left  nothing 
undone  to  please  and  entertain  their  guests.  Hunting  and 
feasting  filled  the  days  and  the  nights,  until,  when  the  time 
seemed  ripe,  the  soldiers  rose  sudilenly  in  the  dead  of  one 
terrible  night  and  began  the  work  of  blood.  The  chief,  his 
wife,  and  thirty-six  besides  were  butchered;  the  rest  fled 
half  naked  to  the  snowy  hills,  where  many  died.  The  earliest 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  fell  sadly  on  a  mass  of  smoking 
rains,  black  with  fire  and  red  with  blood.  This  foul  deed 
can  be  traced  to  the  revenge  of  Breadalbane.  William  seems 
to  have  signed  the  order  without  understanding  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  this  does  not  redeem  his  memory  from  the 
shame,  for  carelessness  can  never  be  considered  a  palliation 
of  the  crimes  that  too  often  spring  from  it. 

To  humble  Louis  of  France  was  the  great  object  of  Wil- 
liam's foreign  policy.   Louis  was  the  most  powerful  Catholic 
Sovereign  in  Europe.-   William  had  long  been  looked  upon 
as  the  great  Captain  of  the  Protestant  armies.     Louis, 
grasping  gladly  at  the  dethronement  of  James  as  a  cause  of 
war,  prepared  for  a  mighty  invasion  of  England  j 
but,  in  an  action  off  La  Hogue  with  the  ships  of    1692 
England  and  Holland,  his  fleet  was  so  shattered     a.d; 
that  his  plans  all  fell  to  the  ground.  Every  summer 
then  saw  William  on  the  Continent,  in  spite  of  his  delicate 
health,  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Louis,  whom,  though  he 
could  not  humble,  he  kept  in  constant  check,— a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  all  Europe.    The  Treaty  of  Rys- 
wick  in  1697  brought  the  war  to  a  close. 
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Out  of  these  expensive  wars  sprang  the  National  Debt, 
which  haj  since  swelled  to  a  sum  so  enormous.  The  Parlia- 
ment, knowing  that  the  chief  value  of  the  English  crown  in 
William's  oyes  was  the  increased  weight  it  gave  him  in  Con- 
tinental politics,  agreed  to  furnish  large  supplies  of  money 
for  his  wars  with  Louis,  on  condition  that  he  should  give  up 
to  them  the  chief  share  in  the  domestic  government.  Though 
at  first  reluctant,  he  soon  yielded  to  the  arrangement  with  a 
grace  and  temper  which  proved  his  good  sense.  The  influ- 
ence thus  acquired  by  the  Commons  has  never  since  been 
lost. 

Queen  Mary  died  of  small-pox  in  the  year  1694,  leaving 
Wilham  sole  ruler.  During  his  eight  remaining  years  the 
Commons  took  three  remarkable  steps  in  theh-  encroach- 
ments on  the  power  of  the  Crown.  These  were  the  Triennial 
Bill,  the  arrangement  of  the  Civil  List,  and  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement. The  triennial  BUI  enacted  that  no  ParUament 
should  sit  longer  than  thr^e  years,— an  arrangement  by  which 
the  influence  of  the  King  over  that  body  was  much  lebsened. 
A  sum  of  ^700,000,  was  settled  on  the  King  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Civil  List,  while  aU  the  remaining  revenue  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Commons  to  support  the  army  and 

Jiavyi  and  dsiray  the  cost  of  government.     The 

1701     Act  of  Settlement—a  sequel  to  the  Declaration  of 

A.D.      Rights— provided  that  the  Judges  should  hold  o^jdcf 

for  life  or  good  conduct,  at  fixed  salaries;  that  the 
Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  should  be  Protestants ;  that  they 
should  not  leave  their  dominions  without  the  consent  of 
ParUament ;  and  that  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  should 
be  considered  next  heir  to  the  throne. 

A  trading  company,  embodied  by  an  Act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  founded  a  colony  in  lS98"on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  as  a  central  position  for  comm  -ce  with  both  India 
and  America.  The  sum  of  ^£400,000,  subscribed  in  Scotland, 
which  was  then  a  poor  country,  was  embarked  in  the  ven- 
ture. The  merchants  of  London  and  Amsterdam  took  shares 
to  the  same  amount.    But  the  colony  was  ruined  and  the 
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expedition  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  induced  the  King 
to  set  his  face  against  it.    The  settlers,  badly  supported  by 
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their  countrymen,  sank  into  want  Disease  carried  them  off 
in  scores.  Tlie  neighbouring  British  colonies,  either  through 
jealousy  or  acting  under  orders  from  home,  refused  to  lend 
any  assistance.  And  to  crown  all,  the  Spaniards,  claiming 
the  soil  on  which  their  town.  New  Edinburgh,  was  built, 
harassed  them  with  ceaseless  attacks.  Very  few  of  the  un- 
happy colonists  ever  saw  Scotland  again. 

William,  riding  from  Kensington  to  Hampton  Court,  fell 
from  his  horse  and  broke  his  coilar-bona    This 
was  in  itself  a  slight  injury,  but,  acting  on  a  frame     Mar.  8, 
naturally  feeble  and  worn  out  by  long-continued    1T02 
asthma,  it  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at      a.d. 
Kensington.    He  left  no  children. 

William  of  Orange  was  a  man  prematurely  old.  Left 
early  an  orphan,  he  had  learned  in  a  hard  school  to  be 
self-reliant  and  reserved;  and  at  an  ago  when  bo3rs  are 
thinking  of  the  cricket-bat  and  the  fishing-rod  >>efore  all 
things  else,  he  was  deeply  learned  in  politics  and  skilled  in 
the  discipline  of  armies.  For  literature  and  science  he  had 
little  love.  He  possessed  a  courage  that  was  calm  amid 
every  species  of  danger,  and  never  did  he  rejoice  so  much  as 
in  ths  day  of  battle.  His  most  intimate— almost  his  only- 
friend  was  Rentinck,  a  Dutch  gentleman,  whom  he  created 
Earl  of  Portland.  His  frame  was  feeble,  his  cheek  was  pale 
and  thin  trom  long-continued  disease ;  but  to  his  latest  day 
the  flaahiLo  cf  his  eagle  eye  and  the  compression  of  his 
firmly-cut  lips  told  at  once  that  bodily  anguish  had  never 
tamed  the  iron  soul  within. 

In  1695  the  Bank  of  England,  with  a  capital  of  jei,200,000, 
was  founded  by  Paterson,  a  Scotchman.  In  the  following 
year  an  English  merchant,  named  Holland,  set  up  the  Bank 
of  Scotland,  with  little  more  than  -£100,000.  Paper  money 
then  came  into  use.  Chelsea  Hospital,  for  old  and  disabled 
soldiers,  was  founded  by  William  and  Mary,  who  also  nobly 
gave  up  their  palace  at  Greenwich  to  the  veterans  of  the 
navy.  It  was  during  this  reign  that  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia  worked  as  a  ship-carpenter  in  the  dockyard  at  Dept- 
ford. 
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On  the  death  of  WiUiam,  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of 
Jamea  II.,  became  Queen.  Her  husband,  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, but  took  no  further  share  in  the  government.  The 
policy  of  the  late  reign  was  followed.  The  Whigs  remained 
in  power,  and  the  French  war  was  continued. 

A  new  cause  of  war  had  arisen  in  a  dispute  about  the 
Spanish  Succession.    Louis  claimed  the  crown  of  Spain  for 
his  grandson,  who  afterwards  ruled  as  Philip  V.    Britoin 
supported  the  rival  claims  of  the  Archduke  Charles.    Ger- 
many and  Holland  united  with  Britain  in  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance against  the   ambitious  Louis,  and   Churchill— soon 
created  Duke  of  Marlborough— led  the  allied  armies.    The 
chief  theatres  of  the  war  were  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries, 
which  have  well  been  named  "  The  Battle-field  of  Modern 
Europe."    In  Spain  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  gained  some 
successes;  but  the  most  important  achievement  of  the  war 
was  the  capture  ~of  Gibraltar  by  Admiral  Rooke 
and  Sir  Oloudealey  Shovel    Aided  by  a  body  of      Jiily 
Hessian  troops,  the  British,  landing  on  the  isthmus     1704 
which  joins  the  Rock  to  the  mainland,  carried  the      a.d. 
works  by  storm  in  spite  of  a  heavy  fire. 

Marlborough  humbled  the  power  of  France  in  four  great 
battles.  At  Blenheim  in  Bavaria,  in  1704,  he  defeated 
Marshal  Tallard.  At  Ramilies  in  South  Brabant,  in  170C, 
he  overthrew  Villeroi.  At  Gudenarde  in  East  Flanders,  in 
1708,  the  French  lost  16,000  men^and  more  than  one^hun- 
dred  banners.  The  capture  of  lisle  wa»  a  result  of  this 
victory.   And  at  Malplaquet,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
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France,  in  170©,  a  bloodier  victory  still  was  won  by  the  genius 
of  Marlborough.  It  Was  not  until  1713  that  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  gave  rest  to  exhausted  Europe. 

Anne,  th  jugh  at  heart  a  Tory,  was  long  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  guidance  6f  her  Whig  ministers.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal were  Godolphin,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer;  Marl- 
borough, the  Captain-General  of  the  Forces  and  the  Master 
of  the  Ordnance;  and  Sunderland,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  strife  between  Whigs  and  Tories  raged  at  this  tima 
more  fiercely  than  ever  around  two  great  questions,— the 
War  and  the  Church.  The  Whigs  cried  out  for  war;  the 
Tories  sought  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  Whigs  were 
Low  Church;  the  Tories,  noted  for  attachment  to  Episco- 
pacj ,  bore  the  name  of  the  High  Church  party.  A  measure, 
called  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  was  brought  into 
Parliament  by  the  Tories.  It  was  levelled  against  those 
who  attended)  places  of  worship  not  of  the  Established 
Church,  after  they  had  sworn  to  the  Test  Oath  and  had  re- 
ceived public  appointments.  These  Occasional  Conformists 
were  to  suffer  dismissal  and  heavy  fine.  The  Bill  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  losir  in  the  Lords.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
a  remarkable  sign  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  Tory 
party. 

Such  was  the  state  of  politics  when  a  question  of  much 
greater  importance  arose,~tho  necessity  of  a  union  between 
the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  nations 
were  not  on  good  terms.  The  Scottish  Parliament,  still 
smarting  under  the  disasters  at  Dadan,  had  passed  an  Act 
of  Security,  which  decreed  that  the  successor  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  on  the  Queen's  death»  should  not  be  the  person 
chosen  by  the  English  Parliament,  unless  the  commercial 
privileges  eiyoyed  by  England  were  extended  to  Scotland 
also.  The  Scottish  nation  then  assumed  an  attitude  of  war. 
But  commissioners  were  appo'nted,— thirty  on  each  side; 
and  by  them  a  Treaty  of  Union  was  framed,  which,  although 
met  by  a  storm  of  opposition  from  the  people  of 
1707  Scotland,  passed  the  Scottish  Parliament  by  a  ma-. 
A.D.      joiity  of  one  hundred  and  ten  votes.     The  chief 

terms  of  the  Union  were ; — 
Iv  That  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  her  heirs,  if 
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Protestants,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

2.  That  Scotliand  should  be  represented  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  sitting  in  London,  by  sixteen  elective  Peers  and 
forty-five  members  of  the  Commona. 

a  That  all  British  ports  and  colonies  should  be  opened 
to  Scottish  traders. 

4.  That  while  the  laws  of  public  policy  should  be  the 
same  for  both  countries,  those  relating  to  property  and  pri- 
vate rights  should  be  preserved  unaltered,  except  for  the 
good  of  the  Scottish  people. 

6.  That  the  Court  of  Session  and  other  Scottish  tribunals 
should  remain  unchanged. 

6.  That  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  be  maintained, 
as  already  by  law  established. 

To  nuie  up  for  the  heavier  taxes  which  were  thus  laid 
upon  the  Scottish  people,  a  grant  of  ^398,000  was  made  to 
improve  the  coinage. 

The  Union  has  done  incalculable  good  to  Scotland.  The 
strong  objections  urged  at  first  against  the  change  were  the 
loss  of  independence  and  the  increased  load  of  taxation; 
but  these  were  only  seeming  evils.  The  commerce,  the 
wealth,  and  the  greatness  of  Scotland  began  to  advance 
with  rapid  strides.  Glasgow  and  Dundee  sprang  into  great 
and  populous  cities;  fishing  villages  became  thriving  sea- 
ports. Among  the  people  who,  with  much  difficulty,  man- 
aged to  pinch  and  scrape  together  ;^400,000  to  found  the 
Darien  colony,  we  can  now  pf^int  out  many  a  merchant- 
prince  whose  single  fortune  far  exceeds  that  sum. 

Louis  XIV.,  taking  advantage  of  the  discontent  excited 
in  Scotland  by  the  Union,  despatched  a  fleet  from  Dunkirk 
to  set  James  the  Pretender  on  the  Scottish  throne.  But 
timely  notice  reached  England;  and  the  French  admiral, 
finding  the  Firth  of  Forth  guarded  by  a  squadron  under  Sir 
Gteorge  Byng,  returned  with  the  loss  of  one  ship. 

Meanwhile  Tory  influence  was  growing  strong  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  Whigs  had  retained  their  ascendency  over 
the  Queen  caiefiy  hy  the  aid  of  SuiaL,  Ducueaa  of  Marl- 
borough, who  was  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship 
with  her  M«gesty.    But  the  favourite  grew  insolent,  and  th# 
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Queen  became  weaiy  of  a  companion  who  tried  to  have  th« 
^rSrM"  ' -1^^"«-   ^  waiting-woman  lamrAw! 

couragmg  their  quarrels,  at  last  insinuated  hereelf  S  the 
confidence  and  favour  of  Anne.  Hill  was  a  T^^,  Tnd  one 
of  the  earhesfc  results  of  her  influence  wa^  the  iSction 
mto  the  Cabmet  of  Robert  Harley  (Earl  of  oXTand 
Henry  St.  John  (Lord  Bolingbroke);  the  leadl  o^he  3;^?^ 

Just  then  occurred  events  which  stirred  aU  England  into 
a  flame  m  favour  of  the  Tories.    Dr.  Hen™heveieU 
rector  of  St  Saviour's.  Southwark,  had  pi^^hed^H^^^ 

Lnnin    '      t'^l'  ^^''  *^'  ^''^  ^^^'^  ^^  Aldermen  0 
London-m  which  he  denounced  the  Revolution  as  an  un-  - 

^!^^rj??^"'  mamtained  the  duty  of  fierce  persecution 
against  aU  Dissenters,  and  caUed  on  the  people  to  defend 
their  Churchy  which  was  in  imminent  danger.    The  Com- 
mons  impea(^ed  him  for  uttering  seditious  Ubels;  and  the 
v\^     ^  came  on  before  the  Lords.    The  trial  lasted 
Feb  in^,    three  weeks      AU  the  clergy  and  the  common 
liP    Pfope  were  for  SacheverelL    The  Queen  attended 
A.P.      the  trial  privately,  to  give  him  encouragement 
Bishop  Atterbury  wrote  his  defence.    Every  dav 
as  he  drove  to  and  from  the  court,  his  coach  was  foUowed  by 
cheering  mobs,  whose  feelings,  not  content  with  this  display 
found  further  vent  in  the  destruction  of  Dissenting  houses 
^  worship,  and  m  riots  that  filled  the  streets  with  alarm 
He  was  found  guUty,  and  forbidden  to  preach  for  three 
years.    The  sermons  were  burned  in  front  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. 

The  fall  of  the  Whig  ministry  was  an  immediate  result  of 
this  trial.  Godolphin  and  Sunderland,  with  their  less  im- 
portant colleagues,  were  dismissed.  "Parley  and  St  John 
came  into  oflice.  Marlborough,  though  retained  in  his  com- 
mand on  account  of  the  still  raging  war,  wad  marked  for 
disgmce;  and  no  sooner  did  the  Tory  ministers  see  their 
way  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  than  the  Duke,  accused  of 
receiving  bribes  from  a  Jew  who  gunnliAH  the,  =r^.,r  ^uu 
bread,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  high  office."  To'*BIenheim 
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Park,  the  nation's  gift  for  one  of  his  greatest  victories,  he 
retired  leaving  on  the  pages  of  our  history  a  character 
marked  with  the  highest  military  genius,  but  sullied  bv 
talsehood  afld  base  avarice. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  already  mentioned,  was  the  work 
of  the  Tones.     The  principal  terms  which  con- 
cerned Great  Britain  were,  that  Louis  XIV.  should     171 3 
recognise  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Brunswick  Une;      ad 
that  he  should  cease  to  aid  the  Pretender;  that  he 
s^iould  dismantle  the  batteries  of  Dunkirk ;  and  that  the 
British  should  retain  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  Nova  Scotia. 
Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay.    Harley  and  St.  John  be^ 
came  Peers ;  but  their  union  was  at  an  end.    Henceforward 
th^  were  rivals  and  foes.    Anne  favoured  Bolingbroke. 

The  question  of  Patronage,  or  who  should  have  the  ap- 
pointment  of  ministers,  agitated  the  Church  of  Scotland  • 
'  ^"^.^^^^'^ai  secessions  took  place  about  the  end  of  this  reign 
Then,  too,  the  Scottish  members  sitting  in  the  British 
Parliament  began  to  feel  all  the  petty  annoyances  at  first 
inseparable  from  a  change  of  the  kind.    Their  country,  their 
accent,  their  habits,  their  appearance,  were  thought  fair 
marks  for  the  sarcasm  of  English  orators;  and  so  high  did 
theu:  discontent  rise,  that  the  question  of  dissolving  the 
Union  was  solemnly  debated  in  1713.    Happily  for  both 
countries,  the  measure  was  lost  in  the  Lords,  but  only  bv  a 
-  narrow  majority. 

c,J^T\  f  ^  ®^  apoplexy  after  two  days'  illness.  Aug.  i, 
bhe  had  lost  her  husband  six  years  before.  Not  ITIA 
one  of  her  nineteen  children  was  then  living.    One      a.d 

boy,  George,  reached  the  age  of  eleven  years.    The 
rest  all  died  in  infancy. 

She  was  a  woman  of  little  talent  and  less  learning ;  simple 
and  homely  in  all  her  tastes  and  habits.  The  expression  of 
lier  face  was  heavy,-~to  the  careless  eye  it  might  even  seem 
stupid ;  but  it  was  the  dull  look  of  one  upon  whom  sorrow 
Had  laid  a  heavy  hand,  chilling  her  motherly  affections,  and 
withering,  one  by  one,  the  gentle  household  blossoms  of  her 
lite. 

In  1703  the  Eddystone  Mghthouse  was  swept  away  by  a 
storm,  when  Winstanley,  the  architect,  perished.    St.  Paul's 
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O^thedrftl  waa  fiDwhed  in  1708.  It  cost  about  a  million, 
and  the  building  occupied  thirty-seven  years.  The  reign  of 
Anne  is  noted  as  a  brilliant  literary  period.  Addison  and 
Swift  were  the  chief  prose  writers.  Pope  was'the  leading 
poet. 
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Though  in  foimer  periods  the  face  of  Britain  changed 
much  as  years  rolled  by,  yet  the  change  since  the  Stuarts 
reigned  has  perhaps  been  the  most  marked  of  all.  Where 
there  are  now  to  be  seen  green  meadows  and  yellow  corn- 
fields, orchards  white  with  spring  blossoms,  or  golden  with 
autumn  frUit,  and  cosy  farm-houses  nestling  among  the 
sheltering,  trees,  there  was  then  in  many  places  nothing  but 
forest,  furze,  or  marsh. 

Through  the  old  woods  wandered  deer  in  great  troops,  a 
few  wild  bulls,  and,  until  the  peasantry  killed  them  during 
the  Civil  War,  wild  boars,  long  preserved  for  royal  sport. 
Badgers,  wild  cats,  immense  eagles,  huge  bustards  were 
common  even  in  the  southern  and  eastern  lowlands  of  Eng- 
land. The  sheep  and  oxen  were  much  smaller  than  ours. 
The  British  horses,  now  famed  ail  the  world  over,  then  sold 
for  fifty  shillings  each.  Spanish  jennets  for  the  saddle,  and 
gray  Flanders  mares  for  harness  were  the  breeds  most 

prized. 

Our  mines  weis  still  poorly  worked.  Cornwall  yielded 
tin,  and  Wales  yielded  copper,  but  in  quantities  far  below 
the  present  supply.  Salt,  now  a  leading  export,  was  then 
so  badly  prepared  that  the  physicians  blamed  it  as  the  cause 
of  many  diseases  of  the  skin  and  lungs.  The  iron  manufac- 
ture was  checked  by  the  cry  which  was  raised  about  the 
waste  of  wood  in  the  furnaces.  The  smelters  had  not  yet 
learned  to  use  coal,  which  was  still  only  a  domestic  fuel, 
burned  in  the  districts  where  it  abounded,  and  in  London, 
whitherit  was  carried  by  sea.  ^        ^^^       _  _^^    ^u 

The  population  of  Englaiiu  at  the  clooo  oi  luo  sevcnicSSv« 
century  was  about  five  millions  and  a  half.    The  increase 
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of  people  in  the 
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Bnnfh  nf  *K   -1   T  m.^"  "°""*^^  ^*^  exceeded  that  in  the 
^uth  of  the  islaml    The  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 

,?n?l«  '7/;f^^;f^»*  ^f  tJ^ese  counties  which  followed  the 
union  of  the  Crowns  in  1603.  Previously,  the  north  had 
been  constantly  ravaged  by  the  Border  robbers,  called  Moss- 
troopers, from  whom  no  house  or  herd  was  safe.  Gradually 
these  freebooters  were  hunted  down  and  extirpated.  Blood- 
hounds  were  kept  in  many  northern  parishes  to  track  them 
to  their  dens.  The  paths  of  the  country,  long  unknown, 
were  opened  up ;  life  and  property  became  secure.  Coal- 
beds  were  discovered.  Manufacturing  towns  began  to  rise, 
and  were  soon  filled  with  a  thriving  population. 

After  the  capital,  Bristol  was  the  greatest  English  sea- 
port;  and  Norwich,  the  chief  manufacturing  town  under  the 
fetuarts.     The  Brisi  1  citizens,  among  whom  the  sugar- 
refiners  took  the  lead,  were  far-famed  for  wealth  and  hos- 
pitahty.    The  great  seatn  of  manufacture  were  then  small 
and  badly-built,  market  towns.     Manchester,  the  modern 
centre  of  the  cotton  trade,  contained  only  6000  inhabitants, 
and  could  boast  of  neither  a  printing-press  nor  a  hackney- 
coach.    Leeds,  the  great  woollen  mart,  had  a  population  of 
about  7000  persons.    Sheffield,  whose  forges  send  out  the 
best  cutlery  in  the  world,  held  barely  2000  inhabitants. 
Birnimgham,  only  rising  into  notice,  was  proud  of  sending 
her  hard-ware  so  far  oflF  as  Ireland.    There  were  not  more 
than  200  seamen  belonging  to  the  port  of  Liverpool.    Bux- 
ton, Bath,  and  Tunbridge  Wells  were  the  fashionable  water- 
ing-places of  the  time;  but  the  lodgings  were  very  poor,  and 
the  food  sold  in  these  places  was  of  the  most  wretched 
description.     Brighton  and  Cheltenham  are  of  modern 
growth. 

London,  when  Charles  IL  died,  had  a  population  of  half 
ft  million.  One  old  bridge  spanned  the.Thames ;  and  the 
houses  were  all  built,  with  the  upper  stories  projecting  over 
the  shops  below.  The  city  was  the  merchant's  I  ame.  He 
aid  not  then,  as  now,  leave  his  counting-house  after  busineca 
houre  for  a  gay  villa  in  the  suburbs.  No  numbers  marked 
the  houses ;  but,  instead  of  these,  the  streets  were  lined  with 

Uolden  Key,    By  these  the  people  described  their  dwelHiigg, 
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dud  strangers  found  thoir  way.  The  sireets,  not  lighted 
until  the  last  year  of  Oharles  IL,  and  then  only  during  the 
winter,  were  infested  with  robbers,  and  teemed  with  other 
dangers.  It  was  the  height  of  fashion  among  dissipated 
young  men  to  parade  the  foot-way  at  night,  insulting  every 
woman  and  beating  every  man  they  met.  From  these  the 
feeble  tippling  watchmen  could  or  would  give  no  protection. 
The  coflfee-houses,  first  set  up  in  Cromwell's  time,  were  the 
great  lounges,  where  the  news  and  scandal  of  the  day  were 
discussed.  In  one  might  be  seen  the  exquisites,  with  their 
flowing  wigs,  their  embroidered  coats,  their  fringed  gloves, 
and  scented  snufF.  To  another  crowded  literary  men  to  hear 
John  Dry  den  talk.  There  v  ere  coffee-houses  for  every  class. 
Jews  flocked  together  to  one ;  Catholics  filled  another ;  Puri- 
tans met  their  brethren  in  a  third ;  and  so  with  men  of  every 
rank  and  opinion. 

^he  country  gentlemen,  now  a  polished  and  an  important 
class,  were,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  rough  and  poorly 
educated.  Their  lands  yielded  rents  equal  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  those  now  paid.  Seldom  leaving  their  native 
county  even  for  London,  they  spent  their  days  in  field 
sports  or  in  attending  the  neighbouring  markets,  and  their 
evenings  in  drinking  strong  beer.  Claret  and  Canary  wines 
were  drunk  only  by  the  very  wealthy.  Drunkenness  was  a 
common  and  fashionable  vice,  and  continued  to  be  so  more 
or  less  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  ladies 
of  the  family,  whose  accomplishments  seldom  rose  above  the 
baking  of  pastry  or  the  brewing  of  gooseberry  wine,  cooked 
the  meals  of  the  household.  In  the  evening  they  amused 
themselves  by  sewing  and  spinning.  The  graces  of  the  mo- 
dern tea-table  were  quite  unknown  to  the  country  folk, 
although  that  favourite  beverage,  brought  by  the  Dutch  to 
Europe,  was  introduced  into  England  by  Lords  Arlington 
and  Ossory  in  1666,  It  was  not  till  nearly  a  century  later 
that  the  middle  classes  of  London  and  Edinburgh  began  to 
use  tea  daily.  In  the  latter  city  in  the  reigns  of  the  Georges 
tea  was  taken  at  four  o'clock,  and  the  meal  was  thence 
called  '  four  houni.'  But  beneath  all  the  roughness  of  the 
rural  gentry  lay  qualities  which  have  highly  exalted  the 
British  character.      Beverence  for  hereditary  monarchy 
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is^Sndlt'""" '" ""  ^:^''  "^  '-  *•" 

Befcmation  had  hamUed  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  th« 

oSth"  Si"""^,J  »"•'  "  P'«-«»  "-e  gr«t  h3  of  tt 
Church,  whose  earliert  minuter,  were  ^r  fishermen  to 

cZ:  "in  ;;:r™ "  •"■".f™  '^"'  '»•»"''"  "^  ^^^"^ 

Class.  In  most  mansions  there  was  a  chaplain,  or,  as  he  wa» 
often  caUed.  a  lerite,  who,  receiving  hi.  boaH  j^^  jio" 
year,  was  no  better  than  as  uppe.'  servant  His  wife  wm 
often  taken  from  the  kitchen  of  his  patron.  EvenZ,Z 
a  parish  he  lived  »d  worked  like  a  peasant :  hU  .on.  w«e 
ploughmen  and  his  daughter,  went  to  service.     ItZZ 

Shert-lTi '!!  **"*  'A'  ^^'"^»''  "'"Sy-  ^o-*  "hom  were 
Sheriock,  TUlotoon,  and  Stiilingfleet,  formed  a  cLs  by  them- 
selves,  and  weU  upheld  the  character  of  their  Church  for 
Mai,  learning,  and  eloquence. 

jnie  yecmen  ot  small  farmers,  whose  income  averaged  £eo 
cWttS  r™  "T™!"  ""^  influentiaL  Their  chief 
ha?^  P?^  r""  '  '^""8  '""^'^  Puritanism  and  a 

^ni^^'sz.^'^^ ""'  "^  ""'^"^ ,«- "-" 

rtf!  *""  J»'»ttring  classes  we  know  little.    Fonr-fifths  of 

»d  J^tSTV"  '*^""""~-  I"  Devon,  Suffolk 
ana  Jlssex,  the  high  tst  wages  were  paid,  averaging  five  shil- 

,^^  &!?„  ^  *  "'  *'""«'  ''^^y-    OhUdren  were  employed 

workt:^  bvlhrr"""  ?"*?■"•  ""^  ''«"  thought  fit  for 
I^If  <•  T».?  *''*  '^"6™Ie"t.  »'  six  years  of  age.  The 
chief  food  of  he  poor  was  ryo,  barley,„r  iat-    KurbaUads  • 

forth  rttT  ""^^  "T"  "^  •""'P'"""'  "^d '"  'hese  they  ^Td 
forth  their  woes.  The  poor-rate  was  the  heaviest  tax  fo, 
thep^iFer. amounted  to  no  le«  than  oie-fifth  of  th" om^ 

«f  ^^'.JfLf '*'""  ""  «^*'y  "^^'-J-    Even  in  the  streets 

tw™  J  tt^  ?K  '"  ^i'"''"'  ^  '««'  '"«' "'»"'  than  one  in 
twenty-three;  the  yearly  averase  nO"  !«  «i *  — »  -•-  <^- j„ 

People  of  coame  and  brutal  aat^«"were7oSin"ii  dS 
tt  great  number*    Nor  is  thia  wonderful  when  the  twWng 
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ftf  I'verv-day  life  is  considered.  Masters  beat  their  servants ; 
tobands  liat  their  wives,  didly.  Teachers  knew  no  way  of 
imparting?  knowledge  but  by  thelash.  The  mob  rejoiced  m 
fiffhts  of  aU  kinds,  and  shouted  with  glee  when  an  eye  was 
torn  out  or  a  finger  chopped  off  in  these  savage  encounters. 
Executions  were  favourite  public  spectacles.  The  prisons 
were  constantly  full,  and  pf  oved  to  be  most  fruitful  nurseries 
of  dirt,  disease,  and  crime. 

To  describe  the  various  costtimes  and  mannere  ol  tne 
Deriod  would  be  impossible  within  the  compass  of  a  para- 
graph.   One  or  two  points  on  this  head  musisuffice  here. 
The  OavaUer  and  the  Roundhead  present  a  striking  contrast 
in  their  dress  and  habits.    Bright  colours,  profuse  ornamwit, 
and  graceful  style,  marked  the  costume  of  the  Oavaiier.    His 
richly-laced  cloak,  over  which  lay  an  embroidered  coUar,  his 
broad-leafed  hat  of  beaver  with  its  tall  white  plume,  his 
silken  doublet  of  the  Vandyke  pattern,  his  flowing  love-locks 
gilt  spurs,  and  slashed  boots,  made  up,  a  figure  the  most 
^ctur^esque  of  any  period  in  our  historyv    The  Bmtan 
Roundhead  wore  a  cloak  of  sad-coloured  brown  or  blac^  a 
plain  collar  of  linen  laid,  carelessly  down  on  the  plaited 
cloth,  and  a  hat  with  a  high  steeple-shap6d  crown  over  his 
closely  dipt,  or  lank,  straight  hair.    His  ^aptismal  name 
was  cast  aside,  and  some  strange  rebgious  phrase  adopted  m . 
Us  ste^d.    His  lauguage  was  fhll  of  Scripture  texts;  and 
these  he  deUvered  through  his  nose  with  a  peohhar  ^d 
ridiculous  twang.     But,  for  aU  these  sotemn  f^^^s,  the 
Puritan  character  was  metal  of  the  true  nng  aiid  sterhiig 
value,  and  is  well  deserving  of  our  highest  respect.    Charles 
11.  introduced  the  peruke,  a  long  flowing  wig  which  covered 
even  the  shoulders.    It  contmued  to  be  the  fashion  until 
after  the  close  of  the  period.  ..«._u 

The  roads  were  so  bad  that  travelhng  was  very  difficult. 
In  bad  weather  there  was  generally  only  ft  slight  ridge  in 
the  centre  of  the  road  between  two  channels  of  deep  mu(t 
Instead  of  sloping  gradually,  the  roads  went  right  up  and 
down  the  hills.  The  stage-waggon  and  pack-horses  earned 
goods; the  former  taking  passengers  also.  Rich  «ien  tw- 
veiled  in  their  own  coaches,  hut  they  were  oonge-a-ii.-^  •'■''- 
have  six  horses  to  puU  them  through  the  mud.    In  1669  a 
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*  Flying  Coach'  left  OvfoH  i*-  a,v  .•«  au 

>vero  spent  on  tb/r.J^^m^t.'^^^^ZTr'^''''"', 
■    mo«„ W  on  ano  horses.  infestefXr^  J^^  ";  1""^ 
«  eaid  that  wmy  of  the  innkeeper,  w.^  Tt  thom  » 

rate  Sle  ^Zl^-  Z-  """""^  ""  '""^''"'^  »'  '^e 
wredeIiv:r:don:;o'r;';:^4"'»-^--"TPUees  letter. 

Exclusion  BilZdSSt^/''''T  "  ''*  "''"«  ">« 
allowed  was  '  Thr^nZ^ol?„»  '^  o-ly  paper  atterwards 

sheet  of  very  mlXlnt     N^!  P  Tp^*"*  '^''^'^Wy 
rep-reeenuiirfthesTstr  »"™-"'"«"»" '  -  ">en.ode™ 

ilaiiey  and  ^amsteed,  ,vho  w«7  the  fiTst'^Sr^om^^^^yZ 
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Nntural  Philosophy  owed  its  birth  aa  a  science  to  Isaac 
Newt(«i.  But  the  favourite  and  fashionable  study  of  the 
latter  Stuart  days  was  Chemistrj'.  Charles  II.  had  a 
laboratory  in  his  palace  of  WhitehaP,  Even  the  ladies 
were  smitten  with  the  rage  for  science,  ai  1  l)egan  to  talk 
learnedly  of  innirnets  and  microscopes.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  Chemistry —so  long  a  worthless  pursuit—might 
bo  turned  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.-  Experiments 
were  made  on  various  soils,'  new  truits  and  vegetables  were 
grown  in  the  gardens,  and  farmers  began  to  think  that  per- 
haps after  all  there  might  be  some  profit  in  the  study  of 
science. 


LEADING  AF       )R8  OF  THE  STUART  FEBIOD 


FRANCIS  BE4UM0NT, 

jOHir  rLETcnsH, 


B£K  JONSOK 


fifty-two  in  all— Fletcher  ooraposed  the 
plays ;  Beaumont  fitted  them  for  the 
public. 

(1574-1637)— dramatic  poet— at  first  a 
bricklayer— then  a  soldier  —  earliest 
play,  'Every  Man  in  his  Humour'— 
made  Poet  Laureate  in  1019. 

PHILIP  MASSINQEB, (1684-1640)— dramatic  poet— lived  chiefly 

in  London  *■  poor  and  obscure — chief 
play,  *  A  New  Way  to  Pay  0'    Debte. ' 

..Lyric  poets  in  the  time  of  01k.  ^es  I. 


BOBEBT  EEBBICK,       ) 
SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING, )' 
WILLIAM  DBUMMOSfD,... 


JEREMY  TAYLOR,. 


JOHN  MILTON,. 


(1685-1649) -Scottish  lyric  poet- lived 
at  Hawthornden  — wrote  sonnets  and 
madrigals. 

(1618-1667)— Bishop  of  Down  and 
Counor— wrote  on  theol<^y— chief 
works,  'Holy  Living'  and  'Holy 
Dying.' 

,(1608-1674) -greatest  epic  poet  of  modem 
ri?es— LatiU  Secretary  to  Cromwell— 
finest  work,   'Paradise  Lost,'  an  epic 

In  blindness  and  p*  verty,  between  1660 


I 


and  1667— other 


Paradise  Ik- 


^ 


l^ADUra  AUTBOM. 

fine  aoMef-wrote    al*;    ^e   "IJ 

which  h,  „«de  .  vain  attempt  I;  in 
trodnce  into   Engiiah   the  onier  a Jd 

wr  of  Charlea  I.-an  exiJe  darinu  thu 

loTo^ner'"""^^'  ChanceUoJ'frti^ 
TjVh.ii-  ^,^f-^'ote  'Hiatory  of  the 
Rebellion,'  ».,.,  of  the  Civil  War-noJ 

SAMUEL  BUTLEB. X^tC  w°^'^  "^«"- 

'    (16]2-1680)~a  Worcestershire  farmer- 

^tlf^'^e^k^Hudibraa/amocXoic 
poem  m  short  couplets,  written  to 
cancature  the  Puritans,  and  pubTsLed 

^Om  BUNYAK, (1628  iSr  '^  ^^"'^^  "' 

,'        Ub^8-]688)-a    tinker    of   Bedford- 

afterwards  a  soldier-then  a  Baptist 
pr^her^ia^prisoned   for   preachi'gi' 

a  prose  allegory,  describing  the  life  and 
tnumph  of  a  Christian  under  tie  figure 

&ICHABD  BAXTEB...         neiS??^* 

' (1616-1691)-a   celebrated    Presbyterian 

Pinaster-chief  works,    'The   S 
Best'and'AOaHtotiieDncon.erti/ 

JOHN  DBYDEN, (u^^t^  *^^  ^^  ^°^"«»««- 

'^^"«^^>  poetry-chief  works  'Ab- 
-^om  and  Achitophel/ a  political'satire; 
f^  .  ^^«»^<J« «  Feast/  an  ode-tmns- 

JOHir  KKJKE, ;,...       (ifiJfJSf.?,^""^  ^^^  English  verse. 

*         (i632-1704)-the  great  mental  phaoso- 

pher  of  the  period-educated  at  Ox- 
^rd-chief  work,  *An  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,'  published   in 

OUBEBTBtlBNET, aeisiim,,.    Scotchman-.^    ^. 

timate    mth    William    ln.-L,Z, 

B..1.P    „f    Sali.b».7-„h,rf    :Sh 

Hirtoryof  my  Own  Times,' „d  ,Hi,: 

ofi;;.:^'*""""'"'""*'"  Church 
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LEADING  XBTI8TS. 


IlflQO  JOHIS, (1572-1662)— natire  of  London—*  du- 

tinguished  Mchiteoi  —  deiigned  tho 
BanquetiDg-house  at  WbitthalL 

EUBIHS, „.«.«..-..«(1677-1640)-ft  celebrated  painter  of  the 

Flemish  ichool— a   pupil  of  Titian— 
patronised  by  Obarles  I.,  for  whom  he 
,    >  painted  the  Banquetiog-houM  of  White- 

hall. 

TANDTIDB, .....(1699-lWl)— »   Flemish    painter— pnpil 

of  finbens— lired  for  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Charles  I.,  whoso  portrait  he 
painted. 

81£  PETEB  IBljy »(1617-1680)— »  P»»nter  of  Westphalia- 
patronised  by  Charles  II.— the  leading 
portraits  of  the  court  beauties  are  from 
his  brush. 

BIECHEISTOPHER WEEK,  (1632-1723)  — the     only    distinguished 

English  artist  in  the  latter  Stuart 
reigns— a  famous  architect— chief  de- 
sign, St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

BIECK)DFEBYB3rEllEE,...(1648-1723)— a  German  portrait-painter 

—lived  at  the  courts  of  William  III., 
Anne,  and  George  I. 


LEADING  DATES  OP  THE  BTUAET  PEBIOD. 

aXKERlL  HVENTS. 

X.D. 

Gunpowder  Plot, • 1606......Jaines  I. 

Ealeigh  teheaded, •• 1618 — 

Trial  of  Hampden, -IM? Charles  I. 

Charles  I.  beheaded, • 1649 --  ^ 

The  Plague, 1666 Charles  U. 

The  Great  Fire, 1666 -        .  . 

Trial  of  the  Bishops, 1688 James  U. 

Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, — 

Trial  of  SachevereU, 171® ^^o- 

OOVSTITUnOHAL  OHAHaES 

Union  of  English  and  Scottish  crowns, 1603 James  I. 

_     -_-_.  i  1AOQ  r<1iavl£a  T 

reUiiOii  01  JiiBUK, ...;.. ::J  =  i!!i-.-.---T-r„.v«..,..,    ^ 

The  Long  Parliament  begins, ~ 1640 — 

Cromwell  expels  the  Long  Parliament 1663 Commonwealth. 


*<W  I>ATES  OF  STUART  PERIOD^       ' 

The  Eestoratwm, ^      m.    i    ,, 

The  Test  Act...... JSf? ^"'^^s  ^I- 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,''ZIZZ'.* iSa ~"      ^ 

The  Second  Declaration  of  Indahrence     iflM t-^J'tt 

The  Eevolution, Z^!Z^.. _ "* 

The  Declaration  of  Kights,......."!"...... _  '        ~ 

The  Act  of  Settlemexit, .""." \^m wiu  *"  r,. 

The  Union  of  the  Engish  and  Scottii' pii:^'^^^ ^"^  ^'^' 

'       "^"'«"*» 1707 Anne. 

'  DOMIKION  ACQUinBD. 

Jamaica  taken, -^k-      - 

Gibraltar  taken,.... JST: Commonwealth. 

'  1704 Anne. 

WARS,  BATTl^l,  TREATIES. 

Thirty  fears'  War  begins, leig      j^^^  , 

Battle  of  EdgehiU, JSJ? r^?   r 

First  Battle  of  NeUury, IZ jf^ ^"^««  ^ 

Battle  of  l&rston  Moor, jglj "~ 

Second  Battle  of  Newbnry, "  ' _ ^ 

Battle  of  ITasfeby, '..S'""'''ZZZi6i5 Z 

-  WojcSiriZZZZ 1650..«...Conunonwealth. 

.  Secret  Treaty  of  Dorer,..- .'.". 'iftfi '«,     T  ,r 

Battle  of  Sedgemoor,.... Z      ' J^S' ?"^%H- 

—  ir{iii/».«vjL  ^^^ James  II. 

-    Sf      ^^ "^^^  ni. 

'»'W"e> »..f' 1690 

Hogue, 1-Q2 

Treaty  of  Eyswick, JfiXf "~ 

Battle  of  Blenheim, .' iz!^ ^ 

^    ^r 1706 -_ 

,    -     Oudenarde, ^qq __ 

—     fflalplaquet i>jm 

Treaty  of  Utrecht...... ; ZZmCZ'.        7. 
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HANOVER  UNITED  TO  THE  BRITISH  CROWN. 


'  GUELPH  LINE ; 

*  OB,  ^ 

HOUSE   OF   BEUNSWIOK. 

Opened  1714  A,D.-Ha.  .toady  luted  162  ye«..-«  So^ereigM. 

GEORGE  I.  (great-grandson  of  Jamfta  t  \  v         ^       ,   ^  »• 

GEORGE  n.  (son),  ^' ^^^^  *°  ^^  ^714 

^^EORGE  ni.  (granion)™^^^^ ^''^r 

S^^^  **'  *^«  ^i^ce  of  Wales;.::::;: ?!?? 

^-«EORGE  IV.  (son), ' l^ll 

..^^ILLIAM  IV.  (brother),:.::"!* " ^^^0 

^-^riCTORU  (niece). .! ZZZZ ^^^ 

leading  Peatnre:-THE  l^FWEmE'o7TKEWm^^^^ 

MOirS  GREATER  THAN  AT  AN?  mS  PERIOD 


CHAPTEK  I. 

GEORGE  I. 

Born  1660  A.D.-Began  to  reign  17M  A.D.~Died  1727  A.D. 
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George  favoured  the  Whigs,  by  whom  he  had  been  called 
to  the  throne,  and  took  no  paxns  to  conceal  his  dread^and 
dislike  of  the  Tories.  His  policy  is  easily  understood.  It 
was  guided  mainly  by  two  principles,—  an  intense  fondness 
for  Hanover,  and  a  constant  fear  of  the  Pretender  and  his 
partisans.  These  were  now  called  Jacobites,  from  JacdbuSf 
the  Latin  name  for  James. 

The  fall  of  the  Tory  miiiistry  was  immediate.  A  secret 
committee  of  the  Commons  sat  to  inquire  into  their  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Of  that  committee 
the  chairman  was  Robert  Walpole,  who,  born  in  1670  and 
educated  at  Cambridge,  had  in  1706  been  made  Secretary 
for  War,  and- was  now  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  The  Tory 
leaders,  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Ormond,  against  all  of 
whom  there  were  strong  suspicions  of  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  Pretender,  were  impeached  for  high  treason. 
Oxford  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  his  head  was  saved 
only  by  a  difference  between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons. 
Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  fled  to  the  Continent,  where  they 
joined  the  councils  of  the  Pretender. 

Great  riots  then  took  place,  for  the  feeling  of  the  entire 
nation  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Tories.    The  coach 
which  conveyed  Oxford  to  the  Tower  was  surrounded  by 
roaring  mobs,  that  afterwards  in  Smithfield  burned  William 
III.  in  effigy.    Bishop  Atterbury  boldly  denounced  George 
as  a  usurper.    The  students  of  Oxford  wore  the  oak  leaf  on 
the  29th  of  May  in  honour  of  the  Stuart  Restoration.    The 
men  of  Staffordshire  assembled  in  tumultuous  crowds  to 
applaud  Jacobite  speeches.     Without  delay  the 
Government  took  strong  measures.    The  Riot  Act     1715 
was  passed,  which  enacted  that  any  mob  of  more       a.d. 
than  twelve  persons  refiisiug  to  disperse  in  a  given 
time,  should  be  scattered  by  military  force.    A  price  of 
J100,000  was  set  on  the  head  of  the  Pretender.    The  army 
and  navy  were  prepared  for  war. 

The  alarm  of  the  King  and  his  ministers  was  net  without 
foundation.  The  Pretender  was  in  France,  flushed  with 
high  hopes  of  success,  and  buoyed  up  by  promises  of  strong 
support  from  Louis  XIV.  But  the  death  of  that  great 
monarch  blasted  all  his  bright  prospects,    All  hope  of 
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French  aid  was  gone;  for  the  Regent,  Duke  of  Orleang, 
thought  more  of  repairing  the  shattered  finances  of  France 
than  of  invading  England. 
Meanwhile  the  flame  of  rebellion  was  actually  kindled 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  England.    The  Earl  of 
1 715     Mar  had  gathered  10,000  clansmen  around  him  at 
A.D.       Braemar,  and  held  all  the  Highlands ;  while  the 
a  •  V  ^^^^  of  Argyle,  with  a  royal  army  strongly  posted 
at  Stirling,  watched  his  every  movement.     The  men  of 
NQrthumberland.had  been  called  to  arms  by  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  and  Forster,  the  member  for  the  county ; 
but  few  of  them  had  obeyed  the  summons.    They  were  aided 
by  1800  Highlanders,  a  reinforcement  from  Mar,  and  were 
joined  by  a  few  lords  of  the  Scottish  Border.    But  the 
royal  troops,  forcing  Forster  into  the  town  of  Pres- 
Nov.  13.    ton  in  Lancashire,  there  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render.   On  the  same  day,  at  Sheriffmuir  in  the 
south  of  Perthshire,  Argyle  inflicted,  not  an  absolute  defeat, 
but  a  severe  check  upon  Mar,  who  after  the  engagement  re- 
treated hastily  to  Perth. 

The  Pretender,  who  was  called  on  the  Continent  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  by  his  English  adherents  James 
III,  and  by  his  Scottish  friends  James  VIII.,  resolving  to 
see  what  his  presence  in  the  native  land  of  the 
Dec.  22.    Stuarts  would  do,  landed  at  Peterhead ;  but  with  no 
money,  no  troops,  no  warlike  stores.    He  found 
his  party  broken  and  dispirited ;  and  his  arrival  without 
the  aid  from  France,  so  eagerly  looked  for,  cast  a  deeper 
gloom  over  the  Stuart  cause.     At  Perth  he  frivolously 
wasted  many  days  in  preparing  for  his  coronation,  while  the 
crown  was  yet  to  be  won.    Amid  his  dreams  of  a  splendour 
never  to  be  realized,  he  heard  tliat  Argyle  was  advancing 
and  retreated  northward  towards  Montrose,  where  he  and 
Mar  embarked  for  France,  leaving,  the  army  to  its  fate. 
The  Eari  of  Derwentwater,  Lord  Kenmuir,  and  twenty 
others  suffered  death ;  the  estates  of  many  were  confiscated  ; 
and  more  than  a  thousand  were  banished  to  North  America' 
Thus  ended  'The  Fifteen.' 

The  most  remarkable  co!istitutional  change  of  this  reign 
was  the.  passing  of  the  Sqjtennial  Act,  by  which  the 
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maximum  length  of  our  Parliaments  was  fixed  at  seven 
years.    To  the  Whigs  we  owe  this  wise  measure,     ^rjiQ 
which  has  done  much  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the      j^j^ 
nation.     In  the  days  of  the  Triennial  Bill  the        ■'.  ' 
excitement  of  one  general  election  had  hardly  time  to  settle 
down  before  the  turmoil  of  another  began.    Party  spirit 
ran  into  wild  excess.    Although  the  collision  of  parties, 
when  kept  within  due  bounds,  is,  like  the  heaving  and 
sweeping  of  the  ocean,  a  wholesome  influence,  tending  to 
keep  the  nation's  life  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  to  prevent  the 
settlement  of  error  and  abuse,  yet  there  is  no  power  so 
destructive  when  let  loose  from  fit  control.     Hence  the 
necessity  and  use  of  such  laws  as  the  Septennial  Act. 

For  the  sake  of  Hanover,  George  embroiled  himself  with 
Sweden  and  with  Spain.    He  had  bought  from  the  King 
of  Denmark  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which 
Charles  of  Sweden  claimed  as  his  own.    A  dispute  followed, 
and  wai  seemed  certain,  when  the  death  of  the  great  Swede 
at  the  siege  of  Fredericshall  saved  Britain  from  invasion. 
The  Quadruple  Alliance  was  then  formed,  by  which  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  and  Holland,  leagued  themselves 
against  Philip  of  Spain,  who  had  interfered  with  the  Italian 
interests  of  the  Emperor.    Admiral  Byng  destro.  ed 
the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  Passaro  in  Sicily;  and     1718 
Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  in  retaliation.,  sent      a.d. 
an  expedition  to  invade  Scotland  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender.     But,  a  storm  having  shattered  the  fleet,  this 
miniature  Armada  failed  in  its  object.    Philip,  worsted  by 
land  and  sea,  sought  peace  from  the  four  Allies. 

In  the  same  year  the  Convocation  of  the  English  clergy, 
an  assembly  which,  like  a  Senate  of  Churchmen,  had  been 
used  to  make  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  even  to  grant  money 
to  the  King,  was  dissolved,  never  to  meet  again.  The 
political  influence  of  the  English  Church  is  now  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Archbi?»h r-^f,  and  Bishops,  who  have  seats 
among  the  T;ords. 

In  1719  the  Mississippi  Company,  a  scheme  by  which 
paper  money  was  to  fill  the  pkce  of  gold  and  silver,  set  on 
foot  in  Paris  by  Law,  a  Scotch  banker,  ruined  thousands 
by  its  utter  failure.     In  the  year  following  the  South 
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Sea  Scheme  set  al  Britain  crazy.    The  National  Debt  then 
1720    «n;?"»te^l  to  ;£63.000,000.    The  Government  were 
A.D.      obiiged  to  pay  to  aU  those  who  had  lent  the  money 
or,  as  wo  say,  had  invested  money  in  the  funds 

the  tf  i^'T'  ^"•^ '''/«°«'v«  or  lessen  the  debt  became 

S  dLLm    ."^^Z^'*'"^  """  *«  South  Sea  Company 

ot  the  South  Sea  Company,  of  which  Blunt  was  a  leading 
director  were  accepted  by  the  Government.    mOoZZ 

adrance  to  the  Government  whatever  money  they  needed 

ment,  as  a  bom,^.  the  smn  of  ^7,000,000.  This  plan  would 
reduce  the  m  erest  on  the  debt  by  one-third  every  year«„d 
««uld  also  give  to  the  Government  a  large  sum  of  ready 
money  In.  return  for  vbese  advantages  the  Company  rt 
ceived  the  sole  right  of  tmding  to  the  South  Seas         ^ 

btones  of  .he  endless  treasure  to  bo  drawn  from  •'oiden 
^ands  m  the  far-off  Pacific  found  eager  listeners  ^^^het 
Hundreds  rushed  to  the  offices  of  the  Company  to  cxc  W 
their  Government  stock  fur  shares  in  the  scheme.    S  men 

therT  tTe*:2  f  "T  -'?/™»<l-'»y3.  JostSg  each 
otner  in  the  race  for  gold,  paid  their  money  across  the 

wunter*  and  received  fi-om  the  clerks  pieces  of  pa^r  wh Lh 
t:Lu^Z  !?'r*  r'' secure  to  them  the  p^Stof 
twenty-fold  riches.  The  Company  promised  a  dividend  of 
fifty  pet  cent,  at  least,  and  the  shades  rose  rapi%.  W- 
«tement  became  a  mania,  and  the  mania  becaS^^  a  f^nzy 

if. ,!  i     ?!    r"*^  ^'°'^  *''^  So  •"'  Seas.    The  most  ridicu- 

eSr     'T""'^  ''"'  ^""^od  in  imitation  of  tf  e 

1  i  scheme,-one  for  extracting  silver  from  lead,  another 

sir  K„:«' V"'5' "  *''•' '"'  sporting  res  tm 
epam.    Ihe  South  Sea  directors,  armed  with  an  Act  of 

Parlmment,  crushed  these  rival  companies;  but  amid  the 
smaller  crashes  their  own  gigantic  bubble  burst    S,eye 
of  the  nation  were  opened.    Ail  ran  to  sell  the  South  Sea 
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stock :  none  would  buy.    The  offices  were  closed,  and  thou- 
sands became  ruined  bankrupts. 

Walpole,  who  had  all  along  cried  out  against  the  huge 
gambling  transaction,  now  came  forward  to  save  the  public 
credit.  His  plan  was  to  divide  the  losses,  and  thus  make 
tlie  pressure  on  the  nation  less.  Nine  millions  of  South  Sea 
stock  were  assigned  to  the  Bank  of  England,  nine  more  to 
the  East  India  Company,  while  the  Government  gave  up 
their  bonus  of  seven  millions.  But,  though  the  alarm  was 
lessened,  and  th6  loss  somewhat  equalized,  penniless  crowds 
cried  for  vengeance  upon  the  rulers,  who  had  led  them  into 
the  snare.  Sunderland  the  Premier,  and  Aislabie  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  resigned  office.  Many  a  desolate 
home,  many  a  broken  heart,  many  a  suicide's  grave  remained 
to  mark  the  traces  of  the  broken  bubble. 

Robert  Walpole,  then  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
continued  for  twenty  years  to  direct  the  Government.  His 
talent  lay  in  financial  politics;  and  England  owes  much  to 
his  measures  for  the  advancement  of  her  commerce  and 
manufactures. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  reign  were  marked  chiefly  by 
i'  ,e  discovery  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  for  connection  with  which 
Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  banished  for  life ;  and 
by  t>ie  opening  of  an  unimportant  war  with  Spain  and  the 
Emperor,  who  had  founded  a  rival  East  India  Company  at 

Ostend. 

While  travelling  in  Hanover,  the  King  was  seized   June  11 , 
near  Osnabruck  with  apoplexy,  and  died  next  day.    1727 
His  children  were    George,  his  successor;   and     a.d. 
Sophia,  the  Queen  of  Prussia. 

George  I.  was  a  thorough  German  in  his  character  and 
habits,— heavy,  cautious,  and  reserved.  He  possessed  in  no 
small  degree  the  business  qualities  of  industry  and  punutu- 
aUty ;  but  his  treatment  of  his  wife  cannot  be  defended,  and 
his  government  of  England  was  sullied  by  undue  partiality 
to  the  Whigs,  and  a  tendency  in  every  case  to  sacrifice 
British  interests  to  those  of  Hanover.  He  was  in  face  and 
figure  plain  and  solid-looking. 

The  most  noteworthy  points  of  progress  during  the  reign 
are  the  invention  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  the  intro- 
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auction  of  silk-throwing  machines  by  Lombe,  who  brought 
the  plans  from  Italy;  experiments  in  vaccination,  which 
were  tried  at  first  on  criminals;  and  the  earliest  castiue  of 
types  in  England. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


1. 

>ti::S    i,i 


PRANCE. 


lOUIS  ZIV.,  died.., 
lOUIS  xy. 


A.D. 

.1716 


SPAIN. 

PHILIP  v.,  died 1724 

lOUIS,  died. 1725 

PHILIP  VI. 

SWEDEN. 

CHAELES  Xn.,  died.. 1718 

ULRICA  LEONOBA. 

RUSSIA. 
PETER  (the  Great),  died 1725 


PRUSSIA. 


A.D. 

.1700 


FREDERIC,  died 

PREDERIC  WILLIAM, 

TURKEY. 
ACHMET  m. 

EMPEROR. 
CHARLES  VI. 


POPES. 

CLEMENT  XI.,  died 1721 

INNOCENT  XIII.,  died.. 1724 

BENEDICT  XIII. 


LEADING  AUTHORS  UNDER  GEORGE  I. 

JOSEPH  ADDISON,. (1672-1719)-a  prose  write,  and  poet- 

faiuous  for  his  beautiful  papers  in  tlie 
*  Spectator  '—chief  poems, '  Cato, '  a  tra- 
gedy, and  'A  Letter  from  -Italy  '—was 

CTD  TO  A  *  n  i»x,«rm«^  ^^^^  Secrctstry  of  State  under  Anne. 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, (1642-1727)-native  of  Lincolnshire-Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge— discovered  the 
Binomial  Theorem,  and  the  universal 
application  of  the  Law  of  Gravitation 
—chief  work,  his  *  Pr'nnipia,'  a  Latin 
treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy— wrote 

oT»  -nTOTT.^^  „».  ^^^°  ^^  I>&nkl  and  Revelation. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE,....(1676-1729)-aa  Irishman,  who  in  1709 

started  the  '  Tatler,'  the  first  regular 
Knglish  periodical— in  1711  began  the 
more  famous  *  Spectator '—wrote  many 
plays  also. 
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George  II.,  who,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  had  been,  like  his 
mother,  jealoudy  exiled  from  the  English  Court,  now  be- 
came King.  He  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  forty-four,  and 
had  long  been  married  to  Caroline  of  Anspach,  a  woman  of 
sense  and  virtue.  The  Whigs,  or  Court  Party— as  they  were 
called  in  contrast  to  the  Tories  or  Country  Party— retained 
their  ascendency. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  fifteen  years  of  the  reign  held  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister.  He  was  a  man  of  little  learning, 
rough  and  boisterous  in  his  manners  and*  in  his  life  ;  but  ho 
held  his  great  power  with  a  passionate  grasp,  and  preserved 
it,  not  very  honestly,  indeed,  but  with  consummate  tact. 
Bribery  was  the  secret  of  his  long  reign  as  Premier.  To 
some  he  gave  titles  of  honour,  coronets,  ribbons,  or  stars ;  to 
others  places  of  profit  or  of  power ;  and  among  the  general 
mass  of  members  of  the  Commons  he  scattered  gold  without 
stint.  Thus  he  had  always  at  his  command  a  majority  of 
votes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A  new  Charter  was  granted  to  the  East  India  Company 
in  1730,  for  which  they  paid  the  sum  of  .£200,000  into  the 
Royal  Exchequer.  The  most  noticeable  point,  however,  in 
Walpole's  career  was  the  Excise  Bill.  The  Customs  are 
duties  paid  upon  certain  foreign  prodrciions,  when  landed 
on  our  shores.  The  Excise  is  a  tax  levied  on  articles  manu- 
factured at  home.  To  check  smuggling,  which  was  now  prac- 
tised openly  to  an  immense  extent,  Walpole  pro-  -ttjoo 
posed  to  bring  wine  and  tobacco  under  the  law  of  ^^ 
Excise.  The  merchants  set  up  a  cry  of  ruiii.  This 
ory  was  loudly  echoed  by  the  Opposition,  who  imagineu 
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that  they  saw  in  the  measure  a  scheme  by  which  the 
Premier  meant  to  create  a  whole  army  of  excisemen,  whose 
votes,  always  ready  at  his  beck,  would  carry  the  day  m 
every  election.  When  the  cautious  minister  saw  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm,  content  to  lf)ae  his  point  i  ither  than  risk 
his  power,  he  withdrew  the  Bill  altogether.  The  Opposition, 
exulting  in  their  success,  strove  next  session  to  repeal  the 
Septennial  Act ;  but  the  attempt  failed. 

In  1736  all  Scotland  was  agitated  by  the  Porteous  Riots. 
The  mob  of  Edinburgh,  enraged  at  the  execution  oi  a  smug- 
gler named  Wilson,  who  had  roused  their  admiration  by 
helping  his  fellow-prisoner  Robertson  to  escape,  pelted  the 
hangman  and  the  soldiers.  Captain  Porteou  commander 
of  the  City  Guard,  fired  on  the  crowd,  and  several  were 
killed.  For  this  he  was  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  a  reprieve 
came  from  London,  and  the  rumour  spread  that  a  mail  or 
two  would  Ving  him  a  full  pardon.  It  was  resolved  that  he 
should  not  escape.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  September 
the  jail  in  which  he  lay  was  broken  open  by  a  mob;  he  was 
brought  out,  and  hanged  on  a  dyer's  pole.  The  Government, 
enraged  at  this  violence,  brought  in  a  Bill  to  demolish  the 
walls  and  take  away  the  charter  of  Edinburgh.  So  spirited, 
however,  was  the  resistance  of  the  Scottish  members  that 
the  measure  was  abandoned,  though  not  until  it  had  excited 
among  all  classes  in  Scotland  a  feeling  of  deep  rancour  and 
hostility  towards  England. 

The  death  of  Queen  Caroline  in  1737  deprived  Walpole  of 
a  warm  friend  and  supporter.  Tlie  disasters  of  the  Spanish 
War  in  1739  shook  bis  power  past  retrieving.  Besides  the 
ill-will  of  the  King  and  the  haj;red  of  Frederic,  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  had  to  contend  against  a  brilliant  phalanx  of 
literary  men,  amongst  whom  were  Thomson,  Johnson,  Swift, 
and  Pope.  A  section  of  discontented  Whigs,  too,  who  called 
themselves  Patriots,  threw  their  entire  weight  into  the  scale 
of  opposition. 

The  Spanish  War  was  caused  by  the  cruisers  of  Spai/ 

1739       "  ' 

A.D. 


,in 


m  vam 


Claiming  and  using  the  right  to  search  all  British 

vessels  suspected  of  smuggling  on  the  coasts  of 

bpanish  America.    Walpole  tried  negotiation,  but 
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Uadon  joy-tell,  ringing  for  the  d"?"*"""  "^  ^\';^^!- 

*v,<.v  wil  1 ..  wringiui  their  flflnds  More  long.  Ibe  town 
K  Ho  on  the  Irtlunu.  of  P.rien  WM  taken;  but  d«- 
,.t«™  soon  eclipsed  this  brief  sl  .eiB.  A  great  fleet  and 
:^r  Id  rttoLl  Vernon  »nd  I.rd  Wentworth  .fa,k^ 
?™    attack  up  n  Carthago.^  t  .rough  the  diBagree- 

ment  "  he  !■  .dera.  The  unhealthy  climate  swept  off  the 
British  1:1  hmareds;  and  there  naturally  arose  gr«.t  dis- 
~  at  homo.  .  »n  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to  re- 
Le  Vernon;  but,  fueling  in  hi.  »l>J««t>o  sa.  ed  mto  the 
South  Seas,  plui.  lera  Paita,  a  port  of  ChUi,  and.  f«r  free 
years'  eruisbg,  1  ok  a  Spanish  tieasure  ship  bound  for 
Manilla,  and  kdeu  with  ^300.000.  On  h«  f"?  f.  ^"8- 
land  in  1744  with  a  solitary  sh^  M  peopl ',  dazried  by  the 
wealth  he  brought,  received  him  with  joy. 

The  Methodists-no-v  numerous  and  influei.  »'.  e»I» 
cially  in  England-separated  from  the  Estal  'isheU  Church 
aS  this  tile.   The  founderof  the  body  wa.  John  Wesley 
When  a  student  at  Oxford,  he  used  to  hold  meetings  foi 
pray'r  in  his  college-rooms;  and,  carrying  into  the  world 
L  same  spirit  of  practical  piety,  he  soon  bec^ae  a  cele- 
brated preacher.     At  a  time  when  it  was  fashionable  to 
BU      at  aU  religion,  he  drew  to  his  chapel  the  most  bnman^ 
audiences  in  the  land.    He  was  aided  in  the  good  work  by 
Whitefield,  a  yet  more  distinguished  preacher,  whose  elee- 
trie  eloquence  could  then  be  mu.ched  by  none      To  the^ 
wo  men  our  country  owes  much,  for  they  led  the  van  in 
that  revival  of  religion,  of  which  in  the  present  day  we  are 

reaping  the  harvest.  -   ,. 

The  difficulties  of  Walpole  became  so  great,  that,  tinding 
the  Opposition  in  the  majority  as  the  result  of  a 
general  election,  he  resigned  office,  and  retired  with     i742 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Orford  to  his  country  seat  of      a.d. 
Houghton.     He  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  ot 
GrTnvi  le,  who  held  office  but  a  short  time.    The  Pelhams 
then  took  the  helm  of  the  State  ;  which,  partly  by  aristo- 
crat influence,  and  partly  by  dint  of  wholesale  bribery, 
they  contrived  to  hold  for  fifteen  years. 

During  their  administration  occurred  a  Continental  War 
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(1741-1746).  Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  dying  in  1740  left  « 
wiU  c^ned  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  wSch  he  Cea^hed 
aUhis^  dominions  to  hic  daughter  Maria  Theresa  Scarcely 
had  she  Mcended  the  throne  when  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 

seized  Silesia,  and  Louis  of  Prance  denied  her  right  to  any 
part  of  her  mhentance.  The  British  were  alarmed  at  this 
union  between  France  and  Prussia,  which  under  Frederic 
the  Great  was  fast  rioing  to  be  one  of  the  leading  powers  in 
Europe ;  and  their  chivaby  was  roused  at  the  thoughtof  a 
young  and  beautiful  Queen  surrounded  by  greedy  and  treach 

Sr^'^hTILto^       ^""  woremoL'lng  KrTad 
!t!f     T>  ...  u       '  ""^  Hungary  gathered  round  their  Queen, 
and  a  British  army  crossed  the  Channel  in  her  defence 
George  II.,  leading  the  British  troops  in  person,-'^ 

1743     imder  the  fire  of  an  enemy.-routed  a  French  army 
A.D.      near  the  village  of  Dettingen  on  the  Maine.     Two 

son  f>,«  ^T^^'if  /'a  ^V^?"*'"^y  ^^  ^^Sinm,  his  second 
son  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  waa  defeated  by  Marsh.1 
Saxe  in  almost  the  only  victory  won  by  the  armies  of  Jii 

h^'Jl  !  ^l^  *^'  '*^'  ^^  *^^  y^'^^g  Q»een  triumphed  • 
her  husband  Francis  Stephen,  Grand  Duke  of  Tu^anv' 
was  chosen  Emperor  in  1745 ;  and  in  the  same  yea?"he 
peace  of  Dresden  closed  the  war.  This  iUrrioTlady 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Austrian  Somdgns' 
held  her  throne  until  her  death  in  1780.  ^^^eieigns, 

The  exiled  Stuarts,  encouraged  by  France  ar^A  qno?«  «.w, 
»ade  a  bold  p„«h  for  the  th  Je  of  ^'ctrfr^Cd 
-  ,   ..     nu^'  ,"■*,  ''"""S  Eretender,  the  'bonnie  Prince 
I'S.?'    ^^"'^K  "^  *»»«  »«"i"g  Jacobite  8oni  wS 
7n^     ?'Ti  '^^"'"^^''"''inKieart  of  a  revolted  nita 

a  m-P»t  Vr^J'  ■?\'=*?^7'*'"">'y  seven  officers  to  conquer 
a  great  Empire,  but  at  five-and-twenty  hope  is  stronrin 
the  hrnnan  «ouL  Many  Highland  chieftain^s,  of  XX 
most  d.stmgui8hed  was  Cameron  of  Lochidhr 
A,g.  19.   tened  to  his  side;  and  his  standard  was  ra  ;d  at 

Whose  heStslT";    ^'  '^  ^"^  "^  ^««  ^"''  <=•*»«■»«", 
Whose  hearts  he  had  won  ;>y  donning  the  kilt  and  tar^ns, 
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he  commenced  a  southward  march.    Sir  John  Cope  the 
royal  leader,  had  incautiously  moved  to  Inverness,  and  the 
road  was  open.    At  Perth  Charles  was  proclaimed  Regent 
for  hw  father.     Thence  he  passed  through  LinUthgow  to 
Edmburgh,  wmnmg  aU  hearts  by  his  bright  smiles  and 
charming  courtesy.    His  little  army  had  sweUed  to  more 
than  1000  men.    The  capital  was  unguarded  except  by  the 
dragoons  of  Colonel  Gardiner.     The  magistrates 
indeed  were  loyal,  and  the  castle  held  out  for  the  Sept  17 
Kmg,  but  the  citizens  gladly  opened  their  gates  to   1745' 
the  young  Stuart,  who  took  up  his  abode  in  the     ad 
palace  of  Holyrood.  *  * 

Cope,  meanwhile^  taking  ship  at  Aberdeen,  Lad  landed 
with  his  troops  at  Dunbar,  and  was  marching  on  Edinburgh 
from  the  east.    Charles,  reinforced  by  lOCO  clansmen,  moved 
out  to  meet  him,  and  the  two  armies  came  face  to  face  at 
Prestonpans.     They  lay  for  a  night  round  their 
watchfires.    Before  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  Sept.  21 
Charles  and  his  clanstiien,  suddenly  crossing  a 
marsh  that  lay  between,  made  a  dash  at  the  English  lines  in 
true  Highland  style,  first  discharging  their  pistols,  and  then 
rushing  on  with  the  claymore.    The  surprise  was  complete  • 
the  royal  troops  were  cut  to  pieces.    Their  artillery,  stores* 
and  money-chest  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.    Amon<J 
the  slain  was  Colonel  Gardiner,  distinguished  for  the  piety 
of  his  latter  days.  ^ 

If  Charles  had  then  pressed  on  to  London,  the  throre  of 
the  Guelphs  micht  have  fallen.  But  his  ranks  were  thin 
and  six  weeks  passed  before  he  could  muster  5000  men' 
During  these  six  weeks  royal  troops  poured  in  from  Flanders* 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  marshaUed  an  army  to  defend 
tl  lT\  '^^^  young  Pretender  spared  no  pains  to  please 
^e  Scottish  people.  Night  after  night  the  baU-rooms  of 
Holyrood  were  filled  with  briUiant  crowds.  AU  the  ladies 
of  Edinburgh  were  in  love  with  the  handsome  youth,  whose 
graceful  words  and  kind  looks  made  many  a  fair  cheek  blush 
with  pleasure. 

^  Entering  England  by  the  western  Border,  he  took  Carlisle 

m  three  days.    But  neither  there  nor  in  Manchester 

did  the  EngUsh  Jacobites,  as  he  had  expected,    ^"^-  ^'^' 

flock    around     hia    Hannoi.         a„    Ai.«    ^i.1-     ./.    T^  , 
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reached  Derby;  but  further  he  did  not  go.    Bickerings  and 

open  quarrels  among  the  Highland  chiefs  had  ham- 
Dec.  6,     pered  every  movement  of  the  army;  but  now  they 
1 74  6    imited  in  forcing  the  Pretender  to  retreat.  He  yield- 
A.D.      ed,  sorely  against  his  will,  and  the  backward  march 

began. 
With  dejected  hearts  and  a  hopeless  leader  the  army 
reached  the  Highlands,  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land.   A  slight  success  at  Falkirk,  where  he  defeated  Gene- 
ral Hawley,  roused  the  drooping  heart  of  Charles  for  a  time.; 

but,  after  three  months  of  inaction  among  the 

April  16,  Grampians,  he  was  finally  routed  by  Cumberland 

1746    on  Culloden  Moor,  nine  miles  from  Inverness. 

A.D.      About  one  in  the  day  the  royal  guns  opened  on  the 

rebel  ranks.  The  right  wing  of  the  Highlanders 
answered  with  a  gallant  charge,  but  were  met  by  a  storm  of 
grape  and  musket-sLot  so  terrible  that  few  reached  the  line 
of  Englis^i  bayonets.  On  the  left  the  Macdonalds,  who  stood 
gloomily  nursing  their  anger  at  being  deprived  of  the  post 
of  honour  on  the  right,  were  broken  and  cut  down  by  scores. 
In  less  than  an  hour  the  battle  was  fought  and  won. 

Charles  fled  to  the  mountains.  A  reward  of  i;30,000  was 
offered  for  his  head ;  but  none  was  tempted,  eveii  by  so  great 
a  sum,  to  betray  his  hiding-place.  For  five  months  he 
wandered  among  the  Grampians  and  the  Hebrides,  often 
suffering  from  want,  always  hunted  by  his  foes ;  but  followed 
even  in  his  misery  by  a  devoted  few,  among  whom  was  the 
fair  and  courageous  Flora  Macdonald.  And,  at  length, 
almost  at  the  very  spot  where,  fourteen  months  before,  fresh 
from  the  most  brilliant  Court  in  Europe,  he  had  leapt  on  to 
the  heathery  shore  with  the  plastic  step  of  hope,  he  crept 
into  a  hired  French  boat,  a  wretched  spectre,  pale  and 

haggard,  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  ragged'  clothes. 
Sept.  29.  Though  chased  by  two  English  cruisers,  he  landed 

safely  at  Morlaix  in  Bretagne.  About  eighty  suf- 
fered death  for  their  devotion  to  his  cause,  among  whom 
were  the  Scottish  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino.  The 
clansmen  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  Highland  dress,  the 
chieftains  were  stripped  of  nearly  all  their  ancient  power, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  sheriffs— long  a  hereditary  oiiice 
— was  vested  in  the  Crown. 
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Charles  Fdward  speat  lis  latter  days  at  Borne,  under  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Albany.  Though  the  Jacobites  long  con- 
tinued the  custom  of  passing  their  glasses  over  the  water- 
decanter,  as  they  drank  to  the  *  King  over  the  water,'  the 
Forty-five  was  the  last  eflfort  of  the  exiled  family  to  regain 
the  British  irone.  The  gallant  young  soldier,  of  whom 
so  much  has  been  ?aid  and  sung,  sank  in  later  life  into  a 
broken-down  drunkard.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  1788 ;  and 
nineteen  years  later  died  his  brother  Henry,  •Cardinal  of 
York—the  last  male  heir  of  the  Stuart  line.  On  a  monument 
by  Canova,  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  may  still  be  read  three 
empty  titles,  not  found  in  the  roll  of  British  Kings— James 
IIL,  Charles  III.,  Henry  IX.  Beneath  the  marble  the  bones 
of  Charles  Edward  and  his  brother  have  long  since  mould- 
ered into  dust. 

The  war,  still  lingering  on  the  Continent,  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  the  rival 
nations  agreed  to  restore  their  coLv  .asts.    When 
the  army  was  disbanded,  a  great  number  of  dis-    1748 
charged  soldiers  emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia,  where      a.d. 
they  built  the  city  of  Halifax. 

Dnnng  these  events  William  Pitt,  'the  Great  Commoner,' 
had  been  fast  rising  to  the  head  of  affairs.  His  grandfather 
was  that  Governor  of  Madras  who  had  brought  from  India 
the  celebrated  Pitt  diamond,  still  sparkling  on  the  crown  of 
France.  William  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  for  a  short 
time  served  as  a  cornet  in  the  Life  Guards  Blue.  But, 
entering  the  House  of  Commons  in  1736  as  member  for  Old 
Sarum,  he  soon  became  so  troublesome  to  the  Ministry  that 
Walpole  dismissed  him  from  the  army.  Thenceforward  he 
devoted  himself  to  politics.  He  gained  the  favour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  under  the  Pelhams  became  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  distinguished  lor  his 
hatred  of  bribery  and  his  honest  disbursement  of  the  public 
money.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  sarcasm ;  and  often 
in  a  few  scorching  words,  delivered  with  thundering  voice 
and  rapid  gesture  and  flashing  eye,  he  withered  up  the 
arguments  of  some  unhappy  member  who  had  ventured  to 
confront  him.  He  was  tormented  from  his  earliest  man- 
hood by  the  gout,  and  some  of  his  finest  speeches  were 
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deUvered  as  he  leant  on  crutches  with  limbs  cased  in 

The  Seven  Years' War  opened  under  the  administration 
iTKft  ^^  *^f.  I^«^«J>^/ewcaatle.  It  was  excited  by  the 
1766  ambition  of  Fredenc  the  Great,  who  still  held  Sile- 
A.D.  sia.  Maria  Theresa  obtained  the  aid  of  France 
Russia,  and  Poland;  while  Britain  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Prussia^  Out  of  the  great  Seven  Years'  War 
grew  a  Coloiual  War  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
The  boundary  lines  of  their  colonies  were  the  subject  Td^ 
pute.    India  and  Amenca  were  the  theatres  of  the  strife 

In  the  autumn  of  1756  Pitt  became  Secretary  of  Stiite 
and  leader  of  the  Commons.  During  the  five  ^[th:  ff^^ 
m  n  stry.  Admiral  Byng  was  tried  and  shot  for  failing  to 

French.    Pitt  s^ke  out  manfuUy  for  the  Admiral,  but  could 
not  save  him.    When  '  the  Great  Commoner.'  who  was  n  >  ^ 
favourite,  with  the  King,  was  dismissed,  so  ^?  a  c^  of 
mdignation  arose  that  he  was  at  once  restored  to  office- 
and  then  began  that  succession  of  victories  by  which  Bri- 
tain became  pre-eminent  in  both  hemispheres 
nf  p"  *^t^'°^°«"[*  of  Hindostan  there  were  trading  colonies 
of  British,  French.  Dutch,  and  Portuguese.    Of  Lse  the 
f  p^^- l"^'S^  ™e  the  chief.    Duplexii:.  the  Governor 
of  Pondicherry,  the  central  station  of  the  l^ench,  formed 
the  gigantic  scheme  of  conquering  all  India,  ui  d  resolutely 
set  himself,  with  the  aid  of  the  native  princes,  to  up'^    t  the 
British  settlements.     Holding  Madras,  which  haa  been 
lately  captured  by  the  French,  he  soon  overran  the  whole 
Caraatic.    But  the  tide  of  conquest  was  turned  by  Olive 
who,  entering  the  Company's  Service  at  first  as  a  clerk  had 
joined  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  1746,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  the  capture  of  Arcot.  -By  the  seizure  of  Fort  St 
David,  near  Madras,  he  obtained  the  complete  command  oi 
the  Carnatic.    The  conquest  of  Bengal  was  his  most  remark- 
able achievement.    It  was  Sur^'ah  Dowlah,  Viceroy  of  Ben- 
gal, who  shut  up  146  British  prisoners  for  a  whole  night  in 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.-a  den  twenty  feet  by  four- 
teen ;  from  which  only  23  came  out  alive  on  the  next 
morning.    This  cruelty  was  avenged  by  Olive,  who  utterly 
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overthrew  the  viceroy  in  the  great  battle  of  Plassey,  and  thus 
gained  for  Britain  the  large  and  fertile  province  of    ••  ivkiw 
Bengal,  watered  by  the  noble  Ganges  and  studded     ^ 
with  a  thousand  wealthy  cities. 

In  North  America  the  French  held  Canada,  while  the 
British  settlers  possessed  the  coast  of  that  territory  now 
called  the  United  States.    The  natural  boundary  between 
the  settlements  was  formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its 
Lakes.     But  the  French  insisted  on  building  a  chain  of 
forts  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  thus  to  shut  out 
the  British  from  the  fui^trade  with  Indian  tribes.  The  New 
England  colonists,  naturally  resenting  this  injustice,  made 
several  attacks  on  the  French  forts,  but  with  little  success. 
However,  under  the  able  direction  of  Pitt,  a  re- 
markable change  took  place.    Fort  after  fort  fell,      Sept. 
or  was  abandoned,  until  the  capture  of  Quebec,     175d 
before  which  General  Wolfe  was  mortally  wounded,     a.p. 
left  the  British  masters  of  Canada. 

The  year  1759  was  also  distinguished  by  a  victory  over  the 
French  at  Minden  in  Germany ;  and  by  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Brest  fleet  by  Admiral  Hawke,  who  gained  a  splendid 
victory  auid  the  darkness  of  a  stormy  night  off  the  rocky 
shore  of  Bretagne. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  October  1760,  George  II. 
died  suddenly  of  heart-disease.  He  had  in  all  eight  children. 
His  eldest  son,  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  married 
in  1736  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha,  was  killed  in  1751,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four,  by  the  stroke  of  a  cricket-ball,  and  left  nine 
children.    George  III.  was  the  eldest  son  of  this  prince. 

The  second  George  was  very  like  his  father  in  his  temper 
and  his  attachments.  He  was  fond  of  the  Whigs ;  and, 
while  he  was  always  niggardly  towards  his  kingdom,  he 
spared  neither  British  blood  nor  British  gold  in  securing  and 
enlarging  his  electorate  of  Hanover.  Science,  art,  and  litera- 
ture were  left  by  him  to  thrive  as  best  they  could ;  and  he 
was  more  than  once  heard  to  growl  in  his  German  accent, 
that  he  saw  no  good  in  *  bainting  and  boetr>.'  He  was  of 
a  fair  complexion,  and  of  a  small  but  well-shaped  figure. 

A  remarkable  change  of  this  reign  was  the  adoption  of  the 
Gregorian,  or  New  Style  of  reckoning  time.   The  time-keep- 
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ing  of  the  nation  had  gone,  as  we  say  of  a  clock,  too  fast ; 
and,  to  set  it  right,  eleven  days  were  struck  out  of  the  year 
1762,  the  3d  of  September  being  reckoned  as  the  14th.  of 
September.  Pope  Gregory  had  made  the  change  in  Italy  in 
1582.  Hence  in  our  almanacs  we  have  Hallow-eve  and  Old 
Hallow-eve,  Christmas-day  and  Old  Christmas-day.  The 
Russians  still  reckon  time  by  the  Old  Style. 
.  In  1731  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  was  started  by  Ed- 
ward Cave,  a  bookseller ;  in  1763  the  British  Museum  was 
founded ;  and  in  1758  the  first  canal  was  made  in  England. 
From  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  until  after  the  accession  of 
George  III,  the  gentlemen  wore  coats  of  silk  or  velvet  with 

^  broad  stiffened  skirts,  long  waistcoats  with  flaps  reaching 
over  the  leg  half  way  to  the  knee,  three-cornered  cocked 
hats,  knee-breeches,  and  high-heeled  shoes  with  buckles 
sometimes  sparkling  with  diamonds,  but  oftener  with  stones 
of  paste.  Both  sexes  wore  powder  in  their  hair.  The  most 
remarkallle  part  of  the  ladies'  costume  was  the  hoop,  an 
article  of  dress  which  needs  no  description  in  our  day.  A 
curious  custom  was  that  of  spotting  the  face  over  with 
patches  of  black  plaster :  in  the '  Citizen  of  the  World,'  Gold- 
smith's Chinaman  speaks  of  sending  to  his  friend  a  map 
of  an  English  face,  patched  according  to  the  fashion.  The 
Sedan-chair  was  the  favourite  mode  of  conveyance,  and  link- 
boys  went  before  with  lighted  torches  to  show  the  way  along 
the  streets,  which  were  lighted  only  by  the  feeble  glimmer 
of  a  few  oil  lamps.  A  row  of  stakes,  fixed  far  from  one 
another,  formed  the  only  division  between  the  carriage-road 
and  the  foot-way;  and  in  winter  every  passing  coach 
splashed  the  black  liquid  mud  far  and  wide.  Every  gentle- 
man wore  a  sword,  and  duels  were  of  daily  occurrence. 
Gaming  was  the  great  vice  of  the  age.  Gentlemen  gambled 
in  their  clubs,  ladies  in  their  dfawing-rooms :  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  lose  or  win  £10,000  in  a  night  at 
cards  or  dice.  People  of  fashion  dined  at  three  or  four,  and 
their  evening  began  at  seven.   Besides  card-drums  and  balls, 

.  there  were  Assembly  Rooms  at  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall, 
where  they  met  to  promenade  and  dance  minuets  to  tue 
music  of  a  band.  > 
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CONTEMPORARY    SOVEREIGNS. 


FRANCE. 


A.D. 


LOUIS  XV. 


SPAIIT. 

FHIUP  VL,  died 1746 

FERDINAKI)  VI.,  died 1769 

CHAKLE8  m. 


SWEDEN. 

ULEICA  LKONOSA,  died.. 
ADOLPHUS  FBEDERIC. 


.1761 


RUSSIA. 

CATHESIHE  I.,  died 1727 

PETEK  n.,  died 1730 

IVAN  VI.,  died 1741 

ELIZABETH. 


PRUSSIA.  JLU. 

fSESESXC  WILLUM  I.,  d.  1740 
FREDEEIC  n.  (the  Great). 


TURKEY. 

ACHHET  m.,  died...» 1730 

MOHAKMED  V.,  died 1767 

ACHMST  IV. 

EMPERORS. 

CHABLES  VI.,  died. 1740 

CHABLES  VU 1745 

FKANCIS  I.  and       ) 
MABU  THEBESA.  ( 


POPES. 

BENEDICT  XIII.,  died. 1730 

CLEMENT  XII.,  died 1740 

BENEDICT  XIV.,  died. 1768 

CLEMENT  Xm. 


LEADING  AUTHORS  UNDER  OEORQE  II. 

DANIEL  DEFOE, „....(1661-1731)-originally  a  London  hosiei 

— a  newspaper  writer — wrote  also 
prose  fiction — chief  work,  *  Bobinson 
Crusoe,'  published  in  1719. 

ALEXANDEB  POPE, (1688-1744)— the  son  of  a  London  linen- 
draper — wrote  good  verses  at  twelve 
—chief  works,  'The  Bape  of  the 
Lock,' a  short  mock-heroic  poem;  and 
a  translation  of  Homer  into  English 
verse — ^lived  chiefly  at  Twickenham 
on  the  Thames— deformed,  sickly, 
and  peevish. 

JONATHAK  STVIPT, „.(1667-1746)— Dean  of   St.   Patricks, 

Dublin — an  eminent  political  writer 
—chief  work,  '  Gulliver's  Travels ' — 
wrote  verses  also— very  sarcastic- 
died  mad. 

JAMES  THOMSON, (1700-1748)— a  poet  of  Boxburghshire 

— chief  works,  *The  Seasons,'  in 
blank  verse ;  and  the  ^^Castle  of  In- 
dolence,' in  the  Spenserian  stanza— 
«  wrote  tragedies  also. 
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JOSEPH  BUTLEB,. 


tEADIKO  AXTTUOUS. 


M 


ALLAH  RAXSA7,. 


..(1692-1752)-bonimBerkBlure-Buhop 
of  Durham— chief  work,  '  The  Ana- 
logy of  BeliRioQ  to  NMaft/  itUl  » 
Btandard  work. 

.(1686-l?58)-a  uatiTe  of  Lanarkshire- 
chief  work,  *  The  (Jentle  Shepherd,' 
a  pastoral  drama. 


LEADING  ARTIST. 


Sfit  JAVES  THOS2miLL,...(1676-1782)— bom  at  Weyraoath-tbe 

painter  of  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul's 
and  some  cartoons  in  Hamp^x>n 
Court— State-painter  to  Abne  and 
George  L 
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CHAPTER  III. 


QBOBGX  III. 


Bom  1788  A.D.-Began  to  reign  1760  A.B.—Bied  1820  A.D. 


Tho  Fftmlly  Compact. 
The  Peftoe  of  Purlg. 
Johu  WUkM. 
The  Stamp  Act 
Other  Taxes  on  Ame- 
rica. 
Parliamentary  Beporti. 


The  Congreu. 
Bunker'a-hUL 
Invation  of  Canada. 
The  Fourth  of  July. 
Brandywine  River. 
Surrender  of  Bnrgoyne. 
Defertion  of  Arnold. 


Surrender  of  GomwalUs. 
The  Thirteen  Btatee. 
Siege  of  Gibraltar. 
Gordon  Biota. 
Voyages  of-Oook. 
Trial  of  Ha«tin<[i. 
Indian  Conquests. 


Geobgb  III.  ascended  a  glorious  throne.  Through  the 
energy  and  foresight  of  the  Great  Commoner  Britain  had 
become  the  first  nation  in  the  world. 

The  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain,  both  of  the  Bourbon  ■ 
line,  leagued  themselves  against  Britain  by  the  Family  Com- 
pact.   Pitt  knew  of  this  secret  treaty,  and  urged  immediate 
war  with  Spain.    His  plans  being  over-ruled  on  the  ground 
of  an  exhausted  Treasury,  he  resigned  office  in  disgust,  re- 
ceiving as  rewards  of  his  public  service  a  pension  of  ^3000 
a  year,  and  the  title  of  Baroness  for  his  wife.    The  Earl.  of. 
Bute,  once  tutor  to  the  Eling,  became  Premier.    As  Pitt  had 
foretold,  Spain  declared  war.    But  Spain  lost  Havannah 
and  Manilkt ;  France  was  stripped  of  her  finest  West  In- 
dian islands ;  and  both  soon  sought  for  peace.    A 
treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  and  in  the  same  year    1763 
the  Seven  Years'  War  was  closed  by  the  peace  of     a.d. 
Hubertsburg. 

Buto  soon  gave  place  to  the  Hon.  George  Grenville, 
whose  ministry  is  remarkable  for  the  prosecution  of  John 
Wilkes. 

Wilkes,  the  member  for  Aylesbury,  was  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  paper  called  '  The  North  Briton.'  In  No.  46  of  this 
publication  he  charged  the  King  with  uttering  a  lie  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne.  Arrested  on  a  general  warrajit,  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Tower.  But  there  was  great  difficulty 
about  his  trial.  The  Judges  declared  that  no  member  of 
Parliament  could  be  imprisoned  except  for  treason,  felony, 
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or  broach  of  the  peace ;  and  that  general  warrants,  in  which 
no  name  waa  Riven,  were  illegal.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
was  found  guilty  of  libel,  and  was  outlawed. 

Returning  from  France  in  1768,  he  was  elected  for  Middle- 
sex by  a  large  majority.  But  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
fused to  admit  him ;  and,  though  his  sentence  of  outlawry 
was  reversed,  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  two  years.  There 
were  great  riots  in  his  favour :  pictures  and  busts  of  him 
were  sold  everywhere.  Four  times  did  the  men  of  Middlesex 
return  him  to  Parliament,  and  as  often  did  the  House  of 
Commons  reject  him,  accepting  in  his  stead,  his  rival.  Colonel 
Luttrell.  But  in  the  end  he  triumphed,  was  allowed  to  take 
his  seat,  and  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  It  was  during 
these  stirring  times  that  the  famous  '  Letters  of  Juniuj^* 
directed  chiefly  against  tho  Duke  of  Grafton,  appeared  in 
the  newspapers. 

Meanwhile  events  had  occurred  which  led  to  the  great 

American  War.     QrenviUe,  desirous  to  meet  tho 

1765    cpst  of  the  last  war,  proposed  to  tr.x  certain  papers 

A.D.      and  parchments  used  in  America ;  and  the  Stamp 

Act  was  therefore  passed.    The  colonists,  most  of 

whom  were  descendants  of  those  old  Puritans  who  had 

beheaded  Charles  I.  and  reared  the  Commonwealth,  firmly 

replied,  that,  since  they  had  no  share  in  the  government  of 

the  Empire,  no  members  in  the  British  Parliament,  they 

would  pay  no  taxes  to  Britain  and  buy  no  stamped  paper. 

Grenville  at  once  resigned,  and,  under  the  brief  ministry 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed; 
but  the  right  to  tax  the  Colonies  was  still  maintained.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  were  next 
called  to  ofl&cej  and,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  great 
statesman,  new  taxes— on  tea,  lead,  glass,  paper,  and  paint- 
ers* colours— were  laid  on  the  Colonies,  whose  discontent 
grew  hourly  greater.  In  1768  Chatham  gave  up  the  Privy 
Seal,  for  his  health  was  failing,  and  he  missed,  amid  the 
calm  monotony  of  the  Lords,  that  stirring  excitement  of 
1770  ^^^^  "^  which  his  genius  gave  forth  its  finest 
i^  flashes.  Two  years  later,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  gave 
^'  '  place  to  Lord  North,  a  Tory  Premier,  under  whom 
chiefly  tho  American  War  was  conducted. 
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The  public  mind  was  u.«r  stirred  by  a  strife  between  Par* 
liament  and  the  London  printon,  about  tliu  right  to  publish 
the  debates  in  the  Houses.  Woodfall.  who  had  priutud  the 
*  Letters  of  Junius.'  took  a  lead  in  domandinu  the  riuht:  and. 
by  the  support  of  tho  magistmtes,  the  printers  gained  their 
point.  The  practice  then  adopted  was,  nut  to  report  in 
short-hand,  as  at  present,  but  to  take  brief  uo^  and  tliou 
write  out  the  speeches  from  memory. 

Lord  North  still  sent  out  taxed  tea  to  America ;  but  the 
resistance  of  the  States,  among  which  Massaoluisotts  was 
foremost,  yielded  not  a  jot  Some  twenty  daring  spirits 
dressed  and  painted  like  Indians,  boarded  the  sliips  which 
lay  in  Boston  harbour,  and  emptied  the  tea-chests  into  the 
sea.  The  British  Qovornment  then  shut  up  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton,  and  removed  the  Oustom-house  to  Salem.  Meanwhile 
in  London  the  famous  Dr.  Franklin,  once  a  printer's  boy, 
strove  vainly  to  bring  about  a  reoonoiliatiun. 

All  the  States  except  Georgia,  meetinr  in  a  Great  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  sent  forward  an  address  to 
the  £ing,  in  which  they  asked  that  tho  oppressive     1774 
taxes   should   bo   removed.     The  petition  was      am, 
slighted  i  but  wise  men  shook  their  heads.    Chat- 
ham told  the  Lords  that  it  was  foUy  to  force  the  taxes  in 
the  face  of  a  Continent  in  arms.    Edmuud  Burke  bade  tho 
Commons  beware  lest  they  severed  those  ties  of  similar 
privilege  and  kindred  blood,  which,  light  as  air,  though 
strong  as  iron,  bound  the  Colonies  to  the  mother-land.    TIio 
Ministers  were  deaf  to  those  eloquent  warnings,  and  blind 
to  the  gathering  storm.    British  soldiers  continued  to  occupy 
Bostoa 

Then,  after  ten  yoani  of  wordy  strife,  actual  war  began. 
It  continued  during  eight  campaigns. 

The  first  outbreak  was  at  Lexington,  where  a  April  19, 
few  American  riflemen  attacked  a  detachment  of  1775 
British  soldiers,  who  were  marching  to  seize  some     a.d. 
warlike  stores.    Two  months  later,  the  armies  met 
in  battle  on  Bunker's-bill,— a  height   overlook*   June  17. 
ing  Boston  harbour.    It  was  a  drawn  battle ;  but 
it  taught  the  Britkb  troops  that  the  Colonists  were  not  to 
be  despised.    George  Washington  then  took  the  chief  com- 
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mand  of  the  American  army»  whose  ranks  iR'ere  filled  with 
raw  militia-men  and  leather-dad  hionters ;  stout  and  bray^ 
no  doubt,  and  capital  shots  with  the  rifle,  buib  undrilled  and 
badly  equipped,  with  few  tents,  scanty  stt>res,  and  little 
money.  At  Boston,  as  head-quarters,  lay  the  British  army, 
under  General  Gkge,  who  was  succeeded  in  October  by 
Gkneral  Howe.  The  second  remarkable  event  of  this  cam- 
paign was  the  fruitless  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  American 
leaders,  Montgomery  and  Arnold.  Montreal  fell  before- 
General  Montgomery.  Colonel  Arnold,  marching  through 
the  wild  backwoods  of  Maine,  joined  him  before  Quebec. 
But  they  were  beaten  back  from  that  fortr<JS8,  and  Mont- 
gomery wflB  slain.  Meanwhile  17,000  Hessiian  troops  had 
been  called  *-om  Germany  to  aid  the  British  arms.  The 
royal  forces  in  America  now  numbered  6fi,000  men. 
Early  in  the  second  campaign,  Howe  was  compelled,  by 
the  cannon  of  the  Amerit^ns,  to  evacuate  Boston 

1776  ^^  *o  sail  for  Halifax ;  and  then  ^wis  issued,  by 
A.D.      the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  that  famous  and 

eloquent  document  called  •TheDeclai-ationof  Inde- 
July  4.     pendence.'    But  the  British  were  well  compensated 

for^the  disasters  of  March  by  tha  triumphs  of 

August,  when  General  Howe,  reinforced  by  his  brother, 

seized  Long  Island,  drove  Washington  from  New  York,  and 

planted  the  British  flag  on  its  batteries. 

At  tha  opiening  of  the  third  campaign,  aid  in  men  and 

money  came  from  France  to  the  Americans.    Of 

1777  the  lYench  officers,  the  most  distinguished  was  the 
A.D.      youn^  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.    A  victoiy  at  the 

Brandywine  River  and  the  capture  of  Philadelphia 
raised  hopes  in  Britain  that  the  subdual  of  the  Colonies 
was  not  far  diatant.  But  a  great  humiliation  changed  all 
these  Lopes  into  fears  General  Burgoyne,  marching  from 
Canada,  was  so  hemmed  in  by  the  American  troops  at  Sara- 
toga, that  he  waa  forced  to  surrender  with  all  his  brass 
cannon,  muskets,  and  military  store8.  Thenceforward, 
through  five  campaigns  America  had  decidedly  the  best  of 

the  war. 

During  the  winter  the  soldiera  of  Washington  were  shoe- 
less and  star/ing  in  Valley  Forge  near  Philadelphia ;  but, 
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inspired  by  the  noble  patience  of  their  leader,  they  bore 
bravely  on.    The  fourth  campaign  did  not  open  tp    .--g 
June.    Howe  had  been  succeeded  meanwhile  by     ^^^ 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  soon  abandoned  the  city  01 

Philadelphia,  in  which  the  Britis'ii  army  had  pa^ed  the 
winter.  It  was  during  this  year  that  the  venerable  Chat- 
ham,  while  thundering  in  spite  of  age  and  il^e88^«°«t 
the  American  Tar,  fell  in  a  fit  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  carried  to  a  bed  whence  he  never  rose. 

No  event  of  note  marked  the  fifth  campaign,  which  was 
conducted  chiefly  in  the  southern  States. 

In  the  sixth.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  Charleston.    Arnold, 
commander  of  a  fort  on  the  Hudson  River,  de- 
eerted,  and  became  a  General  in  the  British  ser-    1780 
vice.    M^cr  ^Indr^,  who  had  arranged  the  aflfair,      a.d. 
being  seized  by  the  American  sentinels,  was 
hanged  as  a  spy  by  Washington,  in  spite  of  many  entreatm 
During  the  seventh  campaign  occurred  a  SMonA  great 
disaster  of  the  British  arms.    Lord  Comwallis,  the 
conaueror  of  Gates  and  La  Fayette,  was,  by  the    1781 

skilful   movements  of  Washington    '^''*  ^''Sn^      ^*''* 
Yorktown  and  compelled  to  surrender  with  7000 
men     This  was  the  decisive  blow ;  and,  altnough  the  war 
Ungered  through  another  campaign,  tbe  Amencan  Colonies 
were  now  completely  severed  from  the  British  Empure.    The 
independence  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  was 
after  some  time  formally  acknowledged  by  treaty ,    178d 
and   they  became  a  RopubUc,  governed  by  an      a.d. 

elected  President.  .       w    -d  •<  ;« ^ac 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  American  War  Bril  am  was 
engaged  in  a  strife  nearer  home,  which  taxed  her  strength 
to  the  utmost.  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  were  m  arms 
against  her.  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmaxk  tadjormed  .^ 
Ai^d  NmtralUy;  whidi  means,  m  plam  English,  that  they 
were  ready  to  pounce  upon  her  when  they  saw  an  opportu- 
nity fit  and  safe.  But,  even  against  such  fearful  odds,  she 
triumphed.  The  chief  event  of  the  war  was  the  unsuccess- 
-  ,    '^--t>  r^i^ u««  f^r>  fiivAA  vfiars  bv  the  Irencn  ana 

Spaniards  (1779-1782).  , ,    .,.   ^     ,       •  ^„     T^r^ 

%  1^80  London  was  convulsed  by  the  Gordon  riots.    Twq 
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years  earlier  some  heavy  penal  laws  against  Catholics  had 
been  repealed.  In  June  1780  Lord  George  Gordon,  escorted 
by  an  immense  mob,  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  prer 
sent  a  petition  against.the  removal  of  these  laws.  The  peti- 
tion was  rejected,  and  a  riot  began.  Catholic  chapels  were 
burned.  Newgate  and  other  jails  were  stormed,  and  the 
prisoners  set  free.  For  a  wee^  the  mob  held  London  streets, 
nor  did  they  yield  to  the  sabres  and  bullets  of  the  soldiers 
-until  more  than  400  had  been  killed.  Lord  George  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  tried  j  but  he  was  acquitted.  It  is  said 
that  he  afterwards  became  a  Jew. 

While  civil  war,  as  it  may  jbe  called,  was  snapping  the 
ties  between  Britain  and  the  New  England  States,  the  dis- 
coveries of  Captain  James  Cook  were  adding  largely  to  the 
British  Empire  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  cele- 
brated sailor,  whom  we  may  well  call  the  founder  of  our 
great  Australian  Coloniee,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1728. 
Between  the  years  1767  and  1779  he  made  three  voyages 
round  the  world,  exploring  especially  the  South  Seas  and 
the  coast  of  Australia.  He  was  killed  in  1779  at  Owhyhee, 
by  the  spear  of  a  treacherous  native. 

In  1783  William  Pitt  the  younger,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  became,  at  the  age  of  tweijty-three.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister.  There  had  never  been 
BO  young  a  Premiar,  and  few  have  been  so  good.  He  had 
been  already  three  years  in  Parliament.   . 

Our  Indian  Empire  was  rapidly  enlarging.  The  capture 
of  Pondich^rry  in  1761  had  ruined  the  French  cause  in 
Hiudostan.  Warren  Hastings,  who  in  1760  , had  left  Eng- 
land, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  a  clerk  in  the  Company's 
service,  was  in  1'773  appointed  the  first  Governor-General  of 
India.  His  chief  victories  were  over  the  Mahrattas  of  Cen- 
tral India,  and  the  Mohammedan  Rajfehs  of  Mysore— Hyder 
Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib.  But  the  plunder  of  Benares, 
a  sacred  Hindoo  city  on  the  Ganges,  and  the  spoliation  of 
the  Princesses  of  Oudo,  that  he  might  have  money  to  carry 
on  these  wars,  are  dark  stains  on  his  administration,  and 
excited  so  much  indignation  in  England,  that  on  his  return 
he  was  impeached  before  the  Lords  for  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion iu  India. 
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The  trial  took  place  in  Westminstor  HalL   Edmund  Burke 
led  th6  impeachment  in  a  speech  that  has  Beldom 
been   surpassed   for  stately  eloquence.     Charles    Feb.  13. 
James  Fox  and  Richard  Brinsley  Shondan  Mowed    1788 
on  the  same  side.    The  culprit  was  defended  by      A.R 
three  lawvers.  who  afterwards  worthily  wore  the 
eSe  7lTe  Bej^ch.    For  seven  years  the  trial  went  on 
It  intervals,  and-eided  in  the  acquittal  of  Hastmgs,  whom 
however,  it  left  nearly  penniless.    His  last  days  were  spent 
at  Daylesford-an  old  family  seat-iu  the  enjoyment  of  a 
pension  of  ^£4000  from  the  East  India  ^ompany. 

Lord  CornwaUis,  who  was  made  Governor-General  in 
1786  stripped  Tippoo  of  half  his  dominions ;  and  under  the 
Mariute  of  WeUesley  in  1799  Seringapatam  was  taken, 
K  sl  sTak  and  the  throne  of  Hyder  Ali  finally  over- 
turned.    Four  years  later,  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  seized 

Delhi,  were  routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  brOeneml 

Lake,  and  the  Great  Mogul  became  a  pensioner  of  the 

Company. 
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The  French  Rovolutioii,  which  began  in  1789  and  ended  in 
1795,  was  tho  greatest  event  of  tho  eighteenth  century.  It 
wns  excited  chiefly  by  threo  causes,— the  infidel  writings  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  tho  oppression  of  tho  lower  orders 
by  insolent  nobles,  and  tho  want  of  money  consequent  on 
the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  French  Oourt.  During  its 
progress  the  siincient  Bourbon  monarchy  was  overturned ;  the 
King  and  tho  Queen— T  mis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette- 
were  guillotined ;  tho  Christian  faith  was  trampled  under 
foot,  and  a  goddess  of  Reason  set  up  for  worship  ;  and  all 
France  was  drenched  in  blood.  The  storm  spread  far  and 
wide  over  Continental  Europe,  and  beat  strongly,  though 
harmlessly,  against  our  island-shores. 

Tho  attack  of  the  French  mobs  upon  hereditary  monarchy 

alarmed  all  the  great  neighbouring  thrones,  and, 

1793    when  tho  blood  of  Louis  stained  the  scaffold,  war 

A.D.  was  declared  against  the  new  French  Republic  by 
Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  five 
smaller  statos.  The  strife,  then  kindled,  continued  with 
little  interruption  for  twonty-twd  years. 

It  was  soon  manifest  that  the  energies  of  France  had  been 
braced  rather  than  exhausted  by  tto)  hurricane  of  Revolu- 
tion. Toulon,  a  strong  fortress  of  the  Mediterranean  shore, 
having  surrendered  to  a  British  fleet,  was  retaken  by  tho 
cannon  of  the  Republic,  directed  chiefly  by  a  little  Oorsican 
officer  of  artillery  called  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  had 
been  much  distinguished  for  mathematics  in  the  military 
schools. 

Napoleon  became  conspicuous  in  France  from  tho  day  on 
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which  he  lonttcrod  the  National  Guard  with  ft  voUoyrf 
JiS-hot  iTto  the  Pala^  of  the  Merie.  a»d  th,»  »i™d 
Se  Frenoh  Direotory.  That  day  '«•, "?«  "*  "' ^"^^^ 
179fc  lu  the  following  year  he  marred  Jo«.phlne  Beau- 
harnoii,  by  whoM  influenoe  he  gained  the  command  of  tho 
IV^neh  amy  in  Italy  j  and  there,  in  a  ringlo  campaign,  by  a 
S  o?™o.t  briUUnt  vlctorle.,  he  broke  tho  power  of 

Austria  and  her  Allies.  ,     .. 

In  the  BrltUh  Parliament  Pitt  wa«  eamertly  urging  the 

prJLition  of  the  war  at  all  rUl».  P»;^.  >"' .g'-'^'^rai 
nent.  cried  eloquently  for  peace,  and  pointed  to  th»  Nat'onal 
VM.  which  wa.  now  more  than  four  h«»drf<l  ».>">»»•• 

In  1797  Spain  declared  war  againrt  Britain.    Holland 
had  aCdy  de.erted.  her  alUance.    She  .tood  alone  among 
the  Powr/ of  Europe.  It  wa.  a  time  of  great  gloom  and  di»- 
^wSgrew  deeper  when  the  Bank  of  England  .topped 
o^'pI^ent.,and  a  dangerou.  mutiny  "voke  out  in   he 
roval  navy.   The  seamen  demanded  more  pay.   At  Spithead 
Zy  werea.liy  pacified;  but  at  tho  Nore  the  mutinee  e 
Sd  the  ships,  and  anchored  them  aero.,  the  Tiiames,  in 
S  to  riiut  up  the  mouth  of  the  river.    The  men  did  no 
™tum  to  their  duty  until  the  ringleader,  were  arrested  and 
hangT  Bu   two  great  naral  victories  reUeved  the  gloom 

Nanoleon's  invasion  of  Egypt.  .» ti,„  tj-.n^i, 

In  no  part  of  Eu.opo  did  the  evU  example  of  t''"  ~ 
Bevolution  bear  more  bitter  fruit  than  in  Ireland  In  1780 
the  Volunteers,  influenced  by  the  success  of  *!>«  Am^^" 
Colon?s"s%anded  themselves  together  to^curoh^^^^^^ 

^TJ  G—en?  In  178  at  Belfast  another  society, 
liwf -Thl  UnTted  Irislmen,'  was  formed  under  the  same 
„™tfliice  but  with  the  real  purpose  of  Beparan.-s  «<;'"">: 
}loTZ  British  Empire.   A  secret  corrospondeuco  was  hel4 
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wifch  Prance  J  and,  when  all  seemed  ready,  a  day  was  fixed 
for  the  outbreak  of  rebeUion.  But  the  Government,  receiv- 
ing timely  notice  of  the  plot,  seized  the  leaders,  among  whom 
i^^e,  ^as  I^id  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Then  an  aimless 
1798  and  unsuccessful  rising  took  place.  In  Antrim  and 
A.J).  Down  it  was  slightly  felt ;  but  it  raged  cruelly 
and  fiercely  for  about  two  months  in  Wicklow  and 
Wexford.  In  the  battle  of  Vinegar-hill  near  Enniscorthy 
m  the  latter  county.  General  Lake  routed  the  great  mass  of 
the  rebel  army.  When  all  was  over,  900  French  troops, 
under  Humbert,  landed  at  KiMala  Bay  in  Mayo,  and  marched 
mland.  In  less  than  a  month,  however,  they  were  forced  to 
surrender  at  Carrick-on-Shannon. 

Napoleon  spent  two  campaigns  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  en- 
gaged m  a  fruitless  attempt  t^  open  a  path  to  the  conquest 
of  India.    Sailing  from  Toulon  with  a  great  fleet  and  army, 
he  took  Malt%  on  his  way,  and  landed  at  Alexandria.   Then 
pressing  on  to  Cairo,  he  defeated  the  Mamelukes  of  F  -ypt 
m  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids.    But  he  had  been  followed 
by  Admiral  Nelson,  who  annihilated  his  fleet  as  it 
t^ko     ^*^  *°  *^®  ^*^  ®^  Aboukir.    The  action  began  at 
1798     sun-set,  and  lasted  untU  day-break.    Nelson  was 
A.D.      severely  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  splinter  of  iron, 
k  *n       .^**®^^°ch  flagship.  Orient,  blew  up  during  the 
Dattie,  With  the  admiral  and  his  crew  of  1000  men.    Never 
was  a  naval  victory  more  complete.     Of  thirteen  French 
men-of-war,  nine  were  taken  and  two  burned ;  and  of  four 
frigates  two  escaped.    By  this  brilliant  victory  the  army  of 
Napoleon  was  imprisoned  amid  the  sands  of  Egypt.    But 
never  inactive,  he  led  his  soldiers,  early  in  1799,  across  the 
desert  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  took  the  town  of  JaflFa 
by  storm,  and  laid  siege  to  Acre.    Thence  he  was  repulsed 
by  Bntish  and  Turkish  troops  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
Alarming  news  from  France  caused  him  to  leave  his  soldiers 
m  Egypt,  and  hurry  to  his  adopted  country.    The  army, 
thus  abandoned,  lost  spirit,  and  was  finally  routed  in  1800 
by  Sir  Ealph  Abercromby,  who  received  a  mortal  wound 


The  rebellion  of  1798  showed  the  necessity  of  binding  Ire- 
land more  closely  to  the  Empire.    After  many  debates  and 
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much  opposition  in  Ireland,  the  Union  of  tlie  Parlia- 
ments was  accompUshed;  from  which  already,     j^  ^^ 
even  in  h&lf  a  century,  Ireland  has  reaped  number-     ^  qq j^ 
less  blessings.  Henceforward  the  people  of  Ireland      ^jj 
were  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by 
thirty-two  Lords  and  one  hundred  Commoners ;  their  traders 
enjoyed  many  new  and  valuable  commercial  privileges ; 
while  the  taxes  were  far  less  heavy  than  those  paid  in  Great 
Britain.    For  some  time  after  the  Union  there  was  consider- 
able discontent  in  Ireland ;  and  a  rising,  suppressed,  however, 
in  a  single  night,  took  plac  <«  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  in  1803. 
The  talented  but  misguided  Robert  Emmet,  who  led  this 
attempt  at  insurrection,  suffered  death  for  the  crime.    Pitt 
thought  that  the  Union  would  be  more  complete  and  lasUng, 
if  the  Catholics  were  emancipated  from  penal  laws.    The 
King  did  not  agree  with  him  on  this  point.    He  therefore 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Addington. 

Russia,  under  the  Czar  Paul,  now  menaced  Britain.  The 
Armed  Neutrality  of  the  Northern  States  was  revived.  But 
Admiral  Nelson,  entering  the  Sound,  totally  destroyed  the 
Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen  in  four  hours.  A  few  days 
earlier  the  Cisar  Paul  was  murdered,  and  his  son 
Alexander  soon  made  peace  with  Britain.  The  Mar.  95, 
Powers  of  Europe  then  signed  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  1802 
But  this  peace  was  a  mere  empty  form,  and  in  little  a.d. 
more  than  a  year  the  war  was  renewed. 

In  1804  Pitt  again  became  Prime  Minister.  Napoleon, 
elected  First  Consul  in  1802,  was  then  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Surrounding  his  throne  with  eighteen  Marshals, 
veterans  in  war  and  devoted  to  his  cause,  he  bent  hiff  great 
genius  to  the  conquest  of  Europe.  Never  was  the  balance 
of  power  so  seriously  threatened,  and  never  was  a  grasping 
despot  more  resolutely  met  or  mlore  utterly  overthrown. 

The  invasion  of  Britain  was  a  part  of  the  daring  scheme, 
and  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  lay  at  Boulogne,  ready  to  pour  a 
French  army  on  the  shores  of  England;  but  the  watchful- 
ness of  Nelson  and  the  terror  of  his  name  saved  our  island 
from  invasion.  The  army  of  the  French  Emperor  was  then 
turned  to  the  Danube,  on  the  banks  of  which  Austria  was 
marshalling  her  legions  to  oppose  his  grasping  ambition. 
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'At  Arst  Bpain  sided  with  Napoleon ;  but  liord  Nelaon  in< 
fltcted  upon  the  combined  fleets  a  most  decisive  defeat  off 
Oape  Trafalgar,  capturing  nineteen  ships  out  of  thirty-three. 
During  the  action  Nelson  was  struck  by  a  rifle  bul- 
Oct.  91,  let  from  the  enemy's  rigging  as  he  stood  on  the 
1805    quarter-deck  of  the  Victory,  and  died  before  the  day 

A.D.      was  past.    He  was  borne  to  his  last  resting-place 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  with  princely  honours  amid 
the  tears  of  a  mourning  nation. 

On  the  2d  of  December  180fi  Napoleon  crushed  the  power 
of  Austria  in  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  on  the  I4th 
of  October  1806  Prussia  was  humbled  in  one  day  on  the 
field  of  Jena.  All  Europe  then  lay  at  his  feet  except  Russia 
and  Britain— the  one  strong  in  her  snowy  steppes  and  her 
thick  forests  of  pine ;  the  other  safe  within  her  island  shores, 
and  securely  guarded  by  her  *  wooden  walls.' 

In  1806  died  Pitt  and  Fox,  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other,  both  l^orked  to  death  by  the  toils  of  statesmanship. 
Pitt  was  only  forty-two ;  Fox  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight 

Napoleon  well  knew  that  in  commerce  chiefly  lay  the 
strength  of  the  British—*  that  nation  of  shopkeepers,'  as  he 
contemptuously  called  them.  ,  From  Berlin  he  issued  De- 
crees, ordering  that  the  British  Islands  should  be  stnctly 
blockaded,  and  that  all  the  ports  of  Europe  should  be  shut 
against  British  vessels.  The  British  Ministry,  in  return, 
decreed  that  no  neutral  power  should  trade  with  Franco  or 
her  allies.  The  fleet  of  Denmark,  a  neutral  state,  was  then 
seized  by  Britain,— an  act  that  can  hardly  be  defended. 

Already  Napoleon  had  begun  to  fill  the  thrones  of  Europe 
with  his  kinsmen.  His  brother*Louis  was  King  of  Holland ; 
his  brother-in-law,  Murat,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  He 
now  sought  to  make  his  brother  Joseph  King  of  Spain ;  and 
from  this  act  of  aggression  sprang  the  Peninsular  War,  which 
gave  the  first  decided  check  to  the  rilarch  of  his  ambition. 

The  Spaniards  rose  in  arms,  and  called  upon  Britain  for 

1  QAft    ^®^P*    ^^''^  Arthur  Wellesley,  already  distinguished 

loOo     jjj  Indian  wars,  was  sent  to  their  aid  with  10,000 

men.    JLanuing  at  Mondego  i5ay  in  rortugai,  iie 

defeated  Marshal  Junot  at  Vimiera,  on  the  21st  of  Augus^ 
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But.  through  jealousy  at  home,  he  waa  recalled.    Hii 
Buccesior,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  made  a  treaty  called  the 
Convention  of  Ointra,  by  which  the  Frenph  were  allowed  to 
evacuate  Portugal  with  all  their  arms  and  warlike  stores. 
This  foolish  lenience  cost  Sir  Hew  his  command,  and  Sir 
John  Moore  took  his  place.    Deceived  by  promises  of  aid 
which  the  Spanish  Junta  could  not  fulfil,  Moore  led  his  army 
into  the  heart  of  Leon ;  but  there  he  received  the  alarming 
news  that,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  defence  of  Saragossa 
by  the  Spaniards,  Napoleon  was  master  of  Madrid.    There 
was  no  course  open  to  the  British  leader  but  a  retreat  to- 
wards the  shore  of  Galicia.    The  sufferings  of  the  army 
during  that  backward  march  were  past  description.    It  was 
raid-winter,  food  was  scarcely  to  be  had,  and  Soult  pressed 
constantly  on  their  rear.  ,    ,      ,         i  j        i  „,i 

When  the  British  army,  famished  and  rag-clad,  reached 
Corunna,  their  ships  had  not  yet  arriyed,  and  Soult 
was  close  upon  them.    Facing  round,  they  moved 
to  meet  him,  and  won  a  briUiant  and  decided  vic- 
tory.   Moore,  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  towards  the 
close  of  the  action,  was  laid  in  a  soldier's  grave  on 
the  ramparts  of  Ooruuna.    Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  then  agam 
tookthe  command  of  the  army.  Invading  Spam,  he 
won  a  great  battle  at  Talavera  on  the  banks  of  the   J^7  as- 
Tagus.    For  this  victory  he  was  created  Viscount 
WeUington.    But  the  approaches  to  Madrid  being  covered 
by  three  French  armies,  under  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier,  he 
was  then  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
Austria  during  this  year  made  a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve 
the  glory  of  her  arms ;  but  on  the  field  of  Wagram  her 
'  power  was  again  shattered  by  Napoleon,  and  the  eagles  of 
France  were  borne  in  triumph  into  Vienna.    George  III. 
having  reached  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  the  rare  event 
was  celebrated  in  October  by  a  national  jubilee.    To  aid. 
Austria  in  her  struggle  against  Napoleon,  the  ill-fated  Wal- 
cheren  expedition  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands. 
One  hundred  thousand  men  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  elder  brother  of  Pitt.    The  great 
1.    .    /.it ^  »«a  4-rk  opioia  fh A Fi't^'ii^'h  batteries  on 

the  Scheldt ;  but  in  the  marshy  island  of  Walcheren  disease 
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•wept  off  the  troopa  iu  thouwindii,  and  only  a  wreck  of  the 
Bphmdld  force  returned  to  Britain  In  December. 
PortUKal  vtm  the  scene  of  the  next  Peninuular  oampaigh, 
The  armies  of  France  were  concentrated  «pon  that 

1810  country  for  the  puriwse  of  driving  tlie  British  to 
A.D.      their  ships ;  but  in  the  battle  of  Busaco  Wellingtou 

repulsed  Massena  with  heavy  loss.  Then,  retreat- 
ing to  the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras,  some  distance  north  of 
Lisbon,  he  took  up  a  position  from  which  no  efforts  of  the 
Frencli  Marshals  could  dislodge  him.  The  war  in  Spain  was 
carried  on  cliiefly  by  irregular  troops  called  Guerillas. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Napoleon,  having  divorced 
Josephine,  married  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria.  An  important 
constitutional  question  was  discussed  in  the  British  Pariia- 
nient.  The  King's  mind,  long  tottering,  gave  way ;  blind- 
ness, too,  fell  upon  him.  The  appointment  of  a  Regent  be- 
came necessary,  and  in  December  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Prince  of  W^les  should  rule  as  Prince  Regent,  with  power 
little  less  than  royal.  On  the  6th  of  February  1811  the 
Regency  began. 

1811  ^''^fCQ  important  yictories  marked  the  fourth 
Id,      ca*»P»^8n  in  the  Peninsula.     Graham  defeated 

Marsh^  Victor  at  Barossa.  Massena  was  routed 
by  the  British  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  More  glorious  still  was 
the  victory  of  Albuera,  where  Soult,  marching  to  relieve  the 
frontier  fortress  of  Badcgoz,  besieged  by  Beresford,  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter.  The  long  war  had  now  begiin 
to  tell  heavily  on  the  commerce  of  Britain,  and  there  were 
many  bankruptcies.  In  the  East,  Batavia,  the  capital  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  Java,  surrendered  to  a  British  force. 
Holding  Portugal  as  the  base 'of  operations,  on  which  he 
could  at  any  time  fall  back,  Wellington  invaded 
Spain  for  the  third  time.*  Ouldad  Rodrigo  and 
Badfgoz,  great  forts  which  guarded  the  western 
frontier  of  Spain,  soon  fell  before  him.  The  defeat 
of  Marmont  at  Salamanca  opened  the  way  to 
Madrid,  into  which  the  victor  led  his  troops  on  the 
12th  of  August  amid  the  rejoicings  of  all  Spain.  But  the 
approach  of  two  French  armies,  marcliing  in  hot  haste  from 
t]\e  south  and  the  east,  forced  him  to  retreat  upon  Portugal 
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la  the  spvlrtff  of  thii  year  the  Brltlih  Premier,  Mr.  Perceval, 
wai  •hot  iu  the  l()ul>>  of  the  House  of  Oommoni  by  a  mer- 
chant named  BeUingham,  whow  buiineii  had  been  ruined 

by  the  war.  ,    ,        ,     i     » 

Meanwhile  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  had  received  a  heavy 

blow  in  the  defeat  of  hie  Ruwian  campaign.    With  an  army 

of  nearly  half  a  million  he  had  penetrated  tlie  vaat  territory 

of  the  Ozori  to  its  very  heart.    But  the  tiames  of  Moscow 

drove  him  back ;  and  in  all  history  there  is  nothing  more 

appalling  than  the  story  of  his  retreat.    When  the  winter 

snow  melted,  the  bones  of  400,000  men  lay  white  from 

Moscow  to  the  Niemen.  ' 

•      Step  by  step  the  French  eagles  were  driven  across  the 

Pyrenees.    The  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Vit- 

toria  in  Biscay.    The  capture  of  St.  Sebastian  and 

Pampeluna  speedily  followed ;  and  the  victorious 

Wellington,  crossing  the  Bidassoa  into  France, 

scattered  the  remnant  of  Soult's  army  on  the  14th 

of  April  1814,  in  the  battle  of  Toulouse.    Ten  days  earlier. 

Napoleon,  routed  in  the  great  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  ioUowed 

even  into  Paris  by  a  victorious  host  of  Russians,  Swedes, 

Germans,  AustrUns,  and  Prussians,  had  abdicated  the  throne 

of  France.    The  Bourbons  returned  to  Pans  and  Madrid ;  on 

the  30th  of  May  1814  the  first  Peace  of  Paris  was  signed ; 

while  the  fallen  Emperor  retired  to  the  island  of  Mba. 

During  these  mighty  changes  Britain  had  been  at  war 
with  the  United  States  of  America.    The  British  claimed 
the  right  of  searching  American  vessels  for  seamen  to  serve 
in  the  royal  navy ;  the  Americans  resisted ;  and  hence  the 
war  arose.    It  lasted  for  nearly  three  years  (1812-1814). 
The  Americans  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Canada. 
British  soldiers  burned  the  public  buUdings  of  Washington, 
but  were  repulsed  with  loss  from  New  Orleans.    Of  the 
many  naval  engagemente  between  single  ships,  the  chief  wa^ 
that  between  the  frigates  Shannon  and  Chesapeake,  m  which 
the  British  were  victorious.    The  Peace  of  Ghen  ,  signed  in 
December  1814,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  but  without  decid- 
ing  the  original  ground  of  quarrel  ^^^^^^^^  w«ilin.^.n  won 

made  a  Duke,  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  and  received  a  grant  of  ;£4(H),00(>.  Towards  the  cloia 
of  1814  a  Congress  met  at  Vienna  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  which  were  all  confused  after  a  war  so  long  and 
costly. 

But  the  news  of  March  1810  brought  their  meetings  to  a 
sudden  close.  Napoleon  had  left  Elba,  had  landed  on  the 
1st  of  March  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  was  marching 
rapidly  on  Paris.  His  Marshals  hastened  to  his  side.  The 
French  soldiers,  disgusted  with  the  government  of  the  Bour- 
bons, flocked  in  thousands  round  his  banner.  And,  in  twenty 
days  afber  his  landing,  he  once  more  held  the  capital  and  the 
throne  of  France. 

AH  Europe  was  alarmed  and  enraged  at  his  daring  disre- 
gard of  treaties  and  oaths.  The  British  Parliament  voted 
£110,000,000  for  his  overthrow.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
took  the  command  of  80,000  troops.  Blucher  marshalled 
110,000  Prussians  for  the  campaign.  Austria  and  Russia 
were  preparing  to  invade  France  on  the  eastern  frontier 
with  enormous  armies.  All  offers  of  negotiation  from 
Napoleon  were  unheeded,  and  his  only  hope  lay  in  instant 
action. 

Wellington's  plan  was  to  join  the  Prussian  army  in  Bel- 
gium, and  thence  to  march  on  Paris  from  the  north-east. 
Napoleon,  resolving  if  possible  to  prevent  this  union,  crossed 
the  French  frontier  on  the  16th  of  June.  The  British  lay 
then  at  Brussels  :  the  Prussians  were  at  Ligny,  some  miles 
nearer  the  frontier.  Wellington  received  the  news  of  the 
French  advance  late  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  A  hurried  whisper 
passed  round  among  the  officers;  and  at  day-break  thd 
British  regiments  began  to  pour  out  of  Brussels  tow  :*'^,^ 
Quatre  Bras,  an  important  point  sixteen  miles  off,  Wiieiw 
two  roads  crossed.  There  they  were"attacked  on  the  Jl6tti 
by  Marshal  Ney,  who  strove  without  success  to  force  the 
position.  But  on  the  same  day  Napoleon  drove  the  Prussians 
from  Ligny,  mri  im4  Grouchy  in  pursuit  with  36,000  men, 
to  cut  them  r£i  ?jt\\  ,1  ?  ^mion  with  the  array  of  Wellington. 
This  defeat  of  wq  i'russians  obliged  Wellington  to  fall  back 
on  the  village  of  Waterloo.  Even  there  Blucher  was  distant 
from  him  nearly  a  day's  march ;  and  Napoleon  exulted  in  the 
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prospect  of  certain  victory,  for  ho  had  ftot,  m  he  tiiouphi;, 
between  the  allied  armies,  and  all  that  now  remained  was  to  . 
defeat  them  in  turn. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo— called  by  the  French  St.  Jean— 
was  fought  on  a  Sunday.  All  night  before,  the  rain  had 
fallen  in  torrents ;  and  when  the  troops  rose  from  their  cheer- 
less bivouac  among  the  crushed  and  muddy  rye,  a  drizzling 
rain  still  fell.    The  armies  faced  each  other  upon  ^ 

two  '?entl0  slopes,  near  which  ran  the  high  road   June  18, 
to  Aiiussols.    The  army  of  Wellington  numbered    1816 
more  than  70,000,— that  of  Napoleon  about  80,000     a.d. 
.aeii.    Between,  in  a  slight  hollow,  lay  the  farm- 
houses of  Hougomont  and  La  Haye  Sainte,  round  which  the 
bloodiest  combats  of  the  day  took  place.    The  battle  began 
at  ten  o'clock.    Napoleon  knew  that  ha  was,  a  ruined  man 
unless  he  could  pierce  and  break  the  red  masses  that  lay 
between  him  and  Brussels.    He  kept  closely  to  one  plan  of 
action,— a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  BritUh  ranks, 
and  then  a  rapid  rush  of  lancers  and  steel-clad  Quirassiers. 
But  the  British  infantry,  formed  into  solid  squares,  met 
every  charge  like  the  rocks  that  encircle  their  native  shore.  - 
Again,  a^d  again,  and  again  the  baffled  cavalry  of  Franco 
recoiled  with  many  an  empty  saddle.    This  was  a  terrible 
game  to  play ;  and  well  might  Wellington,  when  he  looked 
on  the  squares,  growing  every  moment  smaller,  as  soldier 
after  soldier  stepped  silently  into  the  place  of  his  fallen  com- 
rade, pray  that  either  night  or  Blucher  would  come.   It  was 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the  distant  sound  of  the 
Prussian  cannon  was  heard.     Blucher  had   outmarched 
Grouchy,  and  was  hastening  to  Waterloo.    Napoleon  then 
made  the  grandest  effort  of  the  day.    The  Old  Guard  of 
France,  unconquered  veterans  of  Auaterlitz  and  Jena,  burst 
in  a  furious  onset  upon  the  sliattered  ranks  of  Britain ;  but,  at 
one  magic  word,  tiie  British  squares  dissolved  into  '  thm  red 
lines,'  glittering  with  bayonets,  and,  with  a  cheer  that  rent 
the  smoke-cloud  hovering  above  the  field,  Swept  on  to  meet 
the  foe.    The  French  columns  wavered— broke— fled ;  and 
Waterloo  was  won.    During  the  three  eventful  days  40,000 
French,  16,000  I^ussians,  13,000  British  and  Germans  were 
killed.    Wa  are  told  that  Wellington  wept  as  he  rode  over 
(82)  20 
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the  plain  by  moonlight.  But  who  can  tell  the  thoughts  of 
the  fallen  despot,  as  he  fled  from  the  field  where  his  mighty 
sword,  stained  with  the  blood  and  the  tears  of  millions,  lay 
shivered  into  atoms  1 

Paris,  where  he  abdicated  i  i  favour  of  his  son,— Roche- 
fort,  whence  he  tried  to  escape  to  America,— the  Roads  of 
Aix,  where,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Bellerophon,  he  cast 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  Britain,--the  lonely  rock  of  St. 
Helena,  where  for  six  years  he  dwelt  imprisoned  by  the 
Atlantic  wave. ,— rthese  are  the  last  scenes  in  the  history  of 
Napoleon  I.  He  died  on  the  3d  of  May  1821,  and  in  1840 
his  remains  were  removed  to  ITrance. 

Thus  ended  a  war,  during  which  Britain  had  made  gigantic 
efforts.  The  National  Debt,  which  at  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  was  i;i30,000/)00,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ame- 
rican War,  ^£238,000,000,  had  now  reached  the  incalculable 
sura  of  ,£860,000,000.  The  sudden  change  from  war  to  peace 
caused  gi^at  distress.  Bread  wai  still  dear,  while  wages 
sank  very  low.  The  wheat  crop  of  1817  failed;  and  riotous 
meetings  took  place,  which  were  not  suppressed  without 
much  trouble.  But  fast  as  our  debts  grew,  still  faster  grew 
the  wealth  of  oiur  cotton-mills,  where  steam-power  had  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  spinning-frame  and  the  jpower-loom. 

In  August  -816  Algiers,  a  nest  cjf  pjrates,  was  attacked 
by  a  British  fleet  imder  Lord  Exmoutk  After  ?t  bombard- 
ment of  six  hours  the  Dey  struck  his 'flag,  and  agreed  to  set 
free  all  his  Christian  slaves  and  ta  seize  no  more. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  dhwlotte,  only  child  of  the 
Fov.  8  ^^°^®  Regent,  and  wife  of  Prince  Leopeld,  cast. a 
1817  ^®^'''^S^°<^"^  over  the  n?ition.  A  twelvemonth  later 
A.D.  ^^^^  Queen  Charlottfe;  and  on  the  29th  of  Janu- 
ary 1820  George  III.  dosed  his  long  reign  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  He  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  the 
fonr  eldest  were  the  Prince  Regent,  Frederic  Duke  of  York, 
William  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Mwsffd  Duke  of  Kent. 

George  IIL  was  a  good  mwi  and  a  wise  King.    Unlike 

his  predecessors  of  the.s^a  name,  te  made  the  glory  and 

^the  good  of  Britain  hia  highest  objects,    in  his  old  age 

and  smoke  of  London  to  his  quiet  ^rmg ;  and  the  nama 
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Farmer  George;  by  which  he  was  sometimes  called,  well 
descnbes  the  simide,  homely  old  man,  who  was  known  and 
lovM  as  well  in  the  cottage  as  in  the  castle. 

In  1781  Robert  Raikes  of  Gloucester  opened  the  first  Sun- 
day-school; and  about  the  same  time  John  Howard  made 
his  tour  of  mercy  among  the  prisons  of  Europe.  In  1785 
the  *  Times'  was  established,  under  the  name  of  the  'Daily 
Universal  Register,'— a  small  sheet  of  four  pages.  London 
streets  were  first  lighted  with  gas  in  1807.  In  the  same 
year  Fulton,  an  American,  launched  the  first  regular 
steam-boat  on  the  Hudson;  and  in  1812  Henry  Bell  of 
Hehmsburgh  started  on  the  Clyde  the  first  steam-vessel  in 
Europe. 

COr'TEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 


FRANCE.  A.D. 

lOUia  XV^  died i... 1774 

LOUIS  XVI.,  dethroned 1789 

EEVOltiUTION, 1792 

EEPmsIIC,., i ..1796 

SISECTOBT,. 1799 

CONSULS, .;....t.........  1809 

NAPOL^N,  First   Consul 
until 1804 

NAPOLEON,  EMPEiM)E,....1815 

LOUIS  xna. 

SPAIN. 

CHARMIS  m., 1788 

CHAELES  IV...... ....1808 

febdinjInd    vn.,    de- 

tk-nned........ — 

JOSEPH  BONAPAETE,  de 

throned „ 1814 

PEEPINiiTD  VII. 

SWEDEN. 
ADOLPHUS  PEEDERIC,,....  1771 

GUSTAVU8  ra., 1792 

GUSTAVU«  IV., 1809 

CHAELES  ZlIT,t,.,,,= -,=.=-.===  1810 
CHARLES  JOHN  BEENA- 
DOTTE. 


RUSSIA.  A.D. 

ELIZABETH,  died 1761 

PETEE  in., 1762 

CATHEEINE  II., 1790 

PAUL  I., 1801 

ALEZANDEB. 

PRUSSIA. 

FBEDEBIC  n., 1786 

PEEDEEIC  WILLIAM  H.,  1796 
FBEDEBIC  W^ILLIADI  lU. 

TURKEY. 

ACHMET  IV., 1789 

SELIM  in., 1807 

MUSTAPHA  IV., 1808 

MOHAKMEDVI. 


EMPERORS. 

PEANCTS, 1765 

JOSEPH  II., 1790 

LEOPOLD  II., 1792 

PEANCIS  II.  (title  changed 
to  Emperor  of  Austria),....  1804 


POPES 

CLEMENT  XIII.,...'. .:.  1769 


CLEMEVT  YTV 
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PIUS  VL,. 
PIUS  VII. 
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LEADINa  AUTHOBS  UNDER  OEOBOE  IIL 

DAVID  HUME, (1711-1776)-ft  -  Scofchman— librae 

rian  to  the  Edinburgh  Advocates 
—chief  work,  '  History  of  Eng- 
'  land'— held  the  strange  doctrine 

that  we  can  be  sure  of  aothing — 
wrote  a  *  Treatise  on  Human  Na- 
ture'and  Essays. 

SIB  WILUAH  BLAC£ST0NE,...(1723-1780)— an    eminent    lawyer 

and  Judge  of  King's  Bench — chief 
work,  'Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England.* 

SAMUr-i  JOHNSOH, (1709-1784)-bom   at    Lichfield— 

lired  generally  in  London— chief 
works,  '  The  Lives  of  the  Poets ; ' 
'Basselas,  an  Eastern  Tale;' an 
'  English  Dictionary  ,*' and  a  poem 
called  '  London.' 

ADAM  Smxi,.... (172a-1790)— a  Scotchman— Profes- 
sor in  Glasgow  University— chief 
work,  •  The  Wealth  of  Nations,* 
by  which  was  founded  the  mienoe 
of  Political  Economy. 

WULUM  BOBEBTSON, (1721-1703)-a  Scottish  clergyman- 
chief  works, '  History  of  Scotland 
under  Mary  and  James  VI.; 
'History  of  Charles   V.;'  and 
'  History  of  America.* 

EDWABD  GlBBO^r (1787-1794)— bom  iu  Surrey— chief 

work,  '  The  Dedin'b  and  Fall  of 
tho  Boman  Empire,' in  six  vols.| 
writteu  in  twelve  years. 

OEOBOE  CAMPBtlll«,.....rt...».»*...(1719-1796)— Principal  of  Marischal 

College,  Aberdeen— chief  work, 
'An  Essay  on  Miradss,'  a  trium* 
phanto'cply  to  the  infidel  Hume. 

BOBEBT  BUBNS, (1769-1796)— an  Ayrshire  farmer— 

famed  for  his  lyric  poems— author 
of  the  '  Cottar's  Saturday  Night' 
and  '  Tara  o'  Shanter.' 

EDMUND  BUBEE, (1780-1797)- bom    in    Dublin— a 

famous  orator — chief  works,  '  An 
Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful/ and  'Keflectioni  on  the 
Frendi  Revolution.* 
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WILLIAM  COWPEE, (1731-J800)-educated  aaa  lawyer- 

a  Ohristiau  and  moral  poet— some- 
times deranged— author  of  the 
'Task '—translated  Homer. 

HUGH  BLAIB (1718-1800)-an  Edinburgh  preacher 

—chief  works,  'Sermons/  and 
'  Lectures  on  Belles  Lettres.' 

WILLUM  PALEY, ....(1743-1805)— Archdeacon  of  Carlisle 

—chief  works, '  Natural  Theology ' 
and 'Evidences  of  Christianity.' 

LEADING  ARTISTS. 

THOMAS  GAnrSBOSOUGH (1727-1788)— born  in  Suffolk— a  fine 

painter  of  English  landscapes— 
livfd  in  Ipswich,  Bath,  and 
London. 

SIR  JOSHUA  BEYNOLDS, (1723-1792)— born  in  Devonshire- 

the  first  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy — a  famous  portrait  and 
historical  painter— published  Dis- 
courses on  Painting— a  great  friend 
of  Dr.  Johnson. 

LEADING  INVENTORS,  ETC. 

JAMES  BRIITDLEY, (1716-1772)~nativeofTun8ted,  Der- 
byshire—engineer  of  the  canal  made 
by  D  ukc  of  Bridge  water  from  Wors- 
ley  to  Manchester,  and  hence  the 
'                          "  founder  of  our  canal  navigation. 

SIB  BICHABD  ABK'WBIGHT,...(1732-1792)— born  at  Preston,  Lan. 

cashire— originally  a  hair-dresser 
— invented  the  spinning-frame  by 
which  hand-labour  is  saved  in  the 
cotton-mills — whence  may  be  called 
the  founder  of  our  great  cotton 
manufacture. 

JOSIAH  WED6KW00D, (1731-1795)-the  great  improver  of 

oar  porcelain  manufacture— the 
son  of  a  Staffordshire  potter — in- 
ventor of  the  *  Queen's  ware,  'made 
of  white  Dorsetshire  clay  mixed 
with  ground  flint. 

JAMBS  WATT, (1736-1819)-native  of  Greenock- 

invented  the  double-acting  condens- 
ing steam-engine,  and  applied  it  to 
machinery — lived  first  in  Glasgow, 
ftnd  then  in  Birmingh{im»  **^-« 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OEOROE  IV. 


Born  1768  A.D.~B«gMi  to  roign  1820  A.D.--Died  1830  AD. 


Tb«    Cato   Stre«t 

Cteng. 
Qnettn  Caroline. 
Visits  of  the  King. 


The  Barmese  War. 
Money  Panla 
Death  of  Canning. 
Navarina 


The  Emancipation  BlU. 

Death. 

Character. 

Kotes. 


The  Prince  Regent,  who  Imd  already  ruled  for  nine  years 
now  became  King  George  IV.  A  few  days  after  his  acces- 
sion, a  plot  to  murder  the  Ministers,  when  they  were 
assembled  at  an  official  dinner  given  by  Lord  Harrowby 
was  discovered  by  the  police.  The  leader  of  the  gang  was 
Hustle  wood,  a  broken-down  profligate.  When  the  murder 
was  perpetraeed,  the  prisons  were  to  be  broken  open,  Lou- 
don  was  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  a  Revolution  accomplished. 
On  the  very  evening  fixed  for  the  crime,  the  police  came 
suddenly  upon  them  in  a  hay-loft  in  Oato  Street  near  the 
Edgeware  Road.  A  desperate  scuffle  ensued;  a  policeman 
was  killed;  but  the  capture  was  made.  Thistlewood  and 
four  others  were  executed;  the  rest  were  transported.'  A 
Blight  rising  about  the  same  time  at  Kilsyth  in  Stirlingshire 
was  soon  suppressed. 

Nothing  showed  George  IV.  in  a  worse  light  than  his 
treatment  of  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  1796.  They  had  never  agreed,  and  had  soon 
separated.  Indeed  his  life  was  such  that  no  wife  could  live 
happily  with  him.  During  the  llegency  she  had  lived  in 
Italy;  but  when  she  heard  that  her  husband  was  King,  she 
hasttned  to  England  to  claim  the  honours  due  to  a  Queen 
On  the  Sth  of  July  1820  a  *  Bill  of  pains  aud  penalties'  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  charging  her  with  unfaith- 
fulness to  the  King.  She  was  nobly  defended  by  Brougham 
andDenmau;  and  on  the  10th  of  November  the  Bill  was 
abandoned,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  who  were  all  on 

Westminster  Abbey  on  the  day  of  her  husband's  coronation, 
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but  was  reftiaed  Jidmlttanoo  by  the  soldiers  on  guard. 
Nineteen  days  later  ibe  died.    Even  r«  and  her   j     ^^ 
cofBn,  08  it  was  borne  iVom  London  to  Harwich,    £321 
there  was  deadly  strife  between  the  soldiers  and     ^  ^ 
the  people.  ' 

'  In  the  same  month  as  his  wife  died,  the  King  visited  Ire- 
land, where  ho  v  «  received  with  joy,— not,  however,  as  the 
man  George  Gufciph,  but  as  the  first  British  King  who  had  , 
paid  a  visit  of  peace  to  the  island.  Next  month  he  went  to 
Hanover ;  and  in  the  August  of  the  following  year  he  stayed 
for  thirteen  days  in  Scotland.  Th^re  he  received  the  news 
that  one  of  his  chief  ministers,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
—better  known  as  Lord  Oastlereagh— had  committed  suicide. 
The  Marquis  was  succeeded  as  Foreign  Secretary  by  Mr. 
George  Canning. 

In  February  1824  the  British  Government,  irritated  by 
outrages  on  their  colonies  beyond  the  Ganges,  declared  war 
agaj  v^t  Burraah.  In  the  first  campaign  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell captured  the  town  of  Rangoon  and  the  forts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Irrawaddy.  A  small  force  under  General  Morrison 
seized  the  province  of  Aracan  during  the  following  .year. 
In  1826  a  treaty  was  made,  by  which  the  coasts  of  Tenas- 
serim  arid  the  district  Of  Aracan  were  given  up  to  Britain. 

In  1824  a  great  rage  for  joint^stock  companies  seized  the 
nation.  Money  "viras  abundant^  and  men  invested  it,  on  the 
promise  of  high  interest,  in  schemes  of  the  wildest  descrip- 
tion. Loans  were  granted  to  half  the  States  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Paper  money  was  issued  by  tho  banks  to  an  ex- 
tent far  beyond  what  was  prudent.  Tho  natural  result  was 
a  panic  or  commercial  crisis  in  1825,  when  60  banks  shut 
their  doors,  and  more  than  2C 1  mei-chants  became  insolvent. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  who  had  been 
Prime  Minister  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  received  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  and  Canning  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  this  gifted  and  eloquent  statesman,  sinking  under 
the  heavy  load  of  so  great  an  oflico,  died  in  the  August  of 
the  same  year.    He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Uoderich. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  the  Greeks  rose  in  revolt 
fts»inst  the  Turks,  who  had  been  grinding  them  in  abject 
•iavery  for  more  than  three  centuries.    The  heroic  courage 
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of  the  Suliotes  and  other  Greek  mountaineers,  among  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  race  was  still  alive,  won  the  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  of  Europe.    Our  poet  Byron  devoted  his 
pen  and  his  fortune  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  spent  the 
wreck  of  his  short  life  in  her  service.     In  the  3'ear  1827 
three  great  Powers  of  Europe— i.iissia,  Prance,  and  Britain 
—signed  a  treaty  in  London,  by  which  they  agreed  to  force 
Turkey  into  an  acknowledgment  of  Grecian  independence. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  allied  fleet  under 
Oct.  20,     Admiral  Codrington,  sailing  into  the  harbour  of 
1827     Navarino  in  the  south-west  of  the  Morea,  destroyed 
A.D.       the  whole  navy  of  Turkey  in  a  few  hours.    Soon 
afterwards  the  Turkish  soldiers  were  withdrawn ; 
Greece  was  formed  into  an  independent  kingdom ;  and  Otho, 
a  Bavarian  prince,  was  placed  on  the  newly-erected  "throne. 
The  most  remarkable  political  event  of  this  reign  was  the 
passing  of  the  Emancipation  Bill  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Duke  of  Wejlington,  who,  aided  by  Mr.  Kobert  Peel  as  Home 
Secretary,  took  oflSce  in  1823.    Penal  laws— necessary  at 
first,  but  now  little  needed— had  been  pressing  heavily  on 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  since  the  Revolution.    They  now 
assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  and  it  was  evident  that  a 
change  must  be  made  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Empire. 
In  1828  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  of  Charles  II.  were 
repealed.    But  they  demanded  more  than  this.    In  spite  of 
the  law  forbidding  Catholics  to  sit  in  Parliament,  they  re- 
turned Daniel  O'Connell,  an,  Irish  barrister  of  great  popular 
eloquence,  as  member  for  the  county  Clare;  and 
1829     so  well  did  he  fight  the  battle  of  his  Church,  that 
A.D.      a  Bill  was  passed  removing  all  penal  laws  against 
Catholics,  and  placing^  them  on  the  same  political 
footing  as  the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  Crown. 

On  the  26th  of  June  1830  the  King  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight.    He  left  no  heir. 

The  flatterers  of  George  IV.  used  to  call  him  'the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe.'  If  a  shapely  figure,  fine  taste  in 
dress,  and  manners  of  most  courtly  polish  alono  make 
up  a  gentleman,  he  had  a  good  claim  to  the  title ;  but  if, 
as  some  men  think,  a  true  gentleman  must  have  a  feeling 
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heart  and  lead  a  moral  life,  then  this  King  deserves  not  the 

name. 

During  this  reign  Captains  Parry  and  Ross  explored  the 
Arctic  Seas  in  search  of  the  North- West  Passage.  In  1820 
the  use  of  broken  stones  in  road-niiaking  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Macadam.  In  1822  the  first  iron  steam-boat  was  seen 
on  the  Thames.  In  1824  Mechanics'  Institutions  were  estab- 
lished. In  1825  the  Enterprise,  under  Captain  Johnson, 
made  the  first  steam  voyage  to  India.  The  Atlantic  had 
already  been  crossed  by  steam  in  18m  The  London  Uni- 
versity, chartered  in  1826,  was  opened  in  1828. 


CONTEMPORARY   SOVEREIGNS. 


FRANCE.  A.D. 

LOUIS  XVni.,  died 1825 

'.  CHAEIES  X.       , 

SPAIN. 

PERDIiriHD  Vn.,  died 1820 

EEVOLUTIOir. 

SWEDEN. 
CHAS.  JOHN  BEBNABOTTE. 

RUSSIA. 

ALEZAKDEB,  died 1825 

NICHOLAS. 


PRUSSIA.  A.©. 

FBEDESJC  WILLIAM  HI. 

TURKEY. 
MOHAUHED  YI. 


AUSTRIA. 


FRANCIS. 


POPES. 


PIUS  VII.,  died. 
LEOXn. 


.1823 


LEADING  AUTHORS  UNDER  GEORGE  IV. 


LOBD  BYBON,. 


DUGALD  STEWATIT, 


THOMAS  BBOWN,. 


.(1788-1824)— ft  distinguished  poet- 
lived  a  debauched  life— many  of  his 
poems  immoral— chief  work  *Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,'  in  the  stanza 
of  Spenser— died  of  fever  at  Misso- 
longhi  in  Greece. 

,.(1763-1828)— Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy  in  Edinburgh— chief  works, 
'Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,' 
and  '  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy.' 

..(1778-1820)— successor  of  Stewart- 
chief  work,  *  Class  Lectures,'  pub- 
isbed  after  bis  death. 
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LEADING  ARTISTS. 

BENJAMIN  WEST, (1788-1820)-born  at   Springfield  in 

America— a  distinguished  historical 
painter  —  President  of  the  Aoyal 
Academy. 

JOHN  FLAXMAN,.. (1766-1826)-bom  at  York~a  great 

'  Bcnlptor — chief  works,  Illustrations 

t  of  Homer,  Dante,  and  JSsohylus— 

,   ,  Pi'ofessor  of  Sonlptuiu  i/u  iL«}  Iloyal 

Academy. 

SIR  THOMAS  IAWItBNCB,...(1769-1830)-bom  in  Bristol-called 

the  English  Titian— celebrated  for 
his  portraits— succeeded  Reynolds  as 
State-painter  to  Q«orge  III.— elect- 
ed President  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
1820. 


f    LEADING  INVENTORS,  ETC. 

SIB  WILLIAM  HEKSCHEL,..(1788-1822)-born  in  Hanover-at  first 

a  musician — the  great  improver  of 
the  reflecting  telescope — discovered 
the  planet  Uranus  in  1781— also 
volcanoes  in  the  moon,  and  many 
satellites— received  a  pension  of  £300 
—died  at  Slough. 

SIR  HUMPHEEY  DAYY, (1778-1829)  -  born  at  Penzance   in 

Cornwall — son  of  a  wood  carver — 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon— the  in- 
ventor of  the  safety  lamp — made 
great  discoveries  in  chemistry  and 
,  ,-  electricityr— wrote    'Salmonia,'   and 

*  Consolations  in  Travel  '—died  at 
6feneva. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


WILUAM  IV. 


Born  1766  A.D.— Began  to  reign  1830  A.D.— Died  1837  A.D. 


French  Rerolntlon. 
Ftnt  EngllBh  Railwaj. 
The  Cholera. 
The  Reform  BllL 


Iti  ohsnges. 
Abolition  of  Slavery. 
The  Poor  Laws. 
Change  of  Mloistry. 


Municipal  Act. 
Foreign  Policy. 
'Death  of  the  King. 
HlB  character. 


The  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  the  late  King,  now 
ascended  the  throne,  as  Williatm  IV.  In  his  young  days  he 
had  seen  service  in  the  navy,  and  he  has  therefore  been 
called  the  *  Sailor  King.'  His  wife  was  Adelaide  of  Saxe 
Meiningen. 

Soon  after  his  accession  a  second  Revolution  occurred  in 
Fiance,  when,  after  three  days'  fighting  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  Charles  X.  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  Louis 
Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  appointed  King  of  the 
French;  The  people  of  Belgium,  influenced  by  this  example, 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Holland,  and  made  Prince  Leopold 
their  King.  There  was  at  the  same  time  much  discontent 
in  Britain,  and  a  loud  cry  arose  for  a  reform  of  the  House  oi 
Commons.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  wha  was  opposed  to 
any  change  of  the  kind,  then  resigned  in  favour  of  a  Whig 
Ministry,  of  which  tlie  chief  members  were  Earl  Grey  and 
Lord  John  Russell.      . 

During  this  year  the  first  of  those  railways,  which  Sept.  16, 
new  lie  like  a  net-vork  of  iron  over  the  whole  face    1830 
of  the  Empire,  was  opened  between  Liverpool  and     a.d. 
Manchester. 

A  new  epidemic  disease,  called  Cholera,  which  was  noticed 
first  in  India,  tru veiling  westward,  broke  out  at  Sunderland 
in  the  October  of  1831.  Its  ravages  continued  for  more 
than  a  year,  sweeping  off  nearly  60,000  persons.  Since  then 
it  has  Visited  Britain  thrice ;  but,  by  active  sanitary  improve- 
ments in  sewerage  and  ventilation,  its  effects  have  been 
much  lessened. 

The  great  political  event"  ^f  the  reign  was  the  passing  of 
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Jnne  7, 

1832 

A.D. 


the  Reforai  Bill.    On  the  Ist  of  March  1831  Lord  John 
Russell  proposed  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  fiercely  opposed  in  both  Houses,  especially  in  the 
Lords ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  resolved  on  the 
change.    For  fifteen  months  the  struggle  went  on.    Great 
riots  took  place  in  Bristol,  Nottingham,  and  Derby.    At 
one  time,  indeed,  the  Bill  seemed  in  peril  of  being  lost.    The 
opposition  in  the  Lords  grew  so  strong  tl    "  Earl  Grey 
resided,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  called  on  to  form 
a  Ministry.    But  this  he  failed  to  do ;  the  current  of  public 
feeling  turned  fiercely  against  him ;  and  the  conqueror  at 
Waterloo  was  obliged  to  fortify  his  house  against  a 
London  mob.    Earl  Grey  was  then  reptored,  and 
the  Bill  soon  became  law.    The  Reform  Bills  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  17th  of  July,  and  on  the  7th  of  August. 
Three  great  changes  were  thus  made :  1.   The  right  of 
sending  menibers  to  Parliament  was  taken  away  from  many 
places— called  pocket  or  rotten  boroughs— in  which  there 
were  very  few  voters,  and  sometimes  none  residing  in  the 
borough.    Of  this  class  the  most  notorious  example  was  Old 
Sarum,  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  house.    2.  Several 
towns,  which  had  sprung  within  the  last  century  into  first- 
class  cities,  now  for  the  first  time  received  the  right  of  send- 
ing members  to  Parliament.    3.  The  franchise,  or  right  of 
voting,  was  extended  more  widely  among  the  middle  classes. 
The  right  of  voting  for  towns  was  given  to  the  owners,  or 
the  tenants  of  houses  worth  jfilO  a  year  or  upwards.    For 
county  members  all  were  entitled  to  vote  who  owned  land 
worth  £10  a  year,  or  who  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  at  least  £60 
for  their  holdings.  •■      . 

Ever  since  the  year  1787  a  movement  to  set  free  all  slaves 
in  the  British  Colonies  had  been  At  work  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  William  Wilberforce,  member  for  the  county  of 
York,  first  brought  forward  the  motion,  and  through  a  long 
life  he  clung  with  noble  perseverance  to  the  noble  work. 
From  time  to  time  the  debates  were  renewed  amid 
1833  gj.gj^^  opposition  from  slaveholders,  planters,  and 
^'^'  merchants.  It  was  not  until  the  question  was 
forty-six  years  old  that  the   BiU  w^  finally  passed. 
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£20000000  were  granted  to  slave  owners  ns  compensation  t 
and'the  slaves  were  not  set  free  all  at  once,  but  were  bound 
to  serve  their  masters  as  apprentices  for  seven  years  longer. 
It  was  thought  better,  however,  to  shorten  the  time  of  ap- 
prenticeship by  two  years;  and  in  1838  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand slaves  received  their  freedom.  Wilberforce  lived  only 
to  see  the  triumph  of  his  life's  work.    He  died  in  1833. 

In  1834  mai^y  changes  were  made  in  the  Poor  Laws,  i  tie 
rate  to  support  the  poor  had  been  lately  so  high  as  :£7.000,000 
a  year :  and  a  great  part  of  the  sum  was  squandered  on  the 
support  of  strong  men  and  women,  who  were  too  idle  to 
work  The  new  Bill  placed  the  local  boards  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Government,  and  ordered  that  no  aid 
should  be  given  to  able-bodied  paupers,  unless  they  chose  to 
go  to  the  poor-houses,  and  work  for  their  living  there. 

While  this  measure  was  passing  through  the  Houses  M 
Grey  resigned,  having  disputed  with  his  colleagues  about  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill  He  was  followed  as  Premier  by  Viscount 
Melbourne,  with  whom  were  associated  Lord  John  Kussell 
and  Lord  Palmerston.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  these 
ministers  were  thrown  out  of  office,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
caUed  in  haste  from  Italy  to  form  a  new  Government.  But 
in  four  months  Melbourne  returned  to  the  head  of  affairs. 

In  1835  was  passed  the  Municipal  Act,  by  which  the  Town 
Councils  of  England  and  Wales  were  reformed.  To  the 
rate-payers  and  freemen  was  given  the  right  of  appointing 
the  counciUors.  who  elected  the  magistrates  from  among 
themselves.    SimUar  changes  were  made  in  Scotland  and 

Ireland 

Duriig  1835  and  1836  the  Spanish  Government  was 

allowed  to  enlist  British  soldiers  for  service  against  the 

Carlists.    This,  and  the  aid  given  to  the  revolted  Belgians 

in  1832,  when  British  ships  blockadi  1  the  ports  of  Holland, 

'are  almost  the  only  note-worthy  points  in  the  foreign  policy 

""^TheS  died  on  the  20th  of  June  1837,  aged  seventy- 
two.  His  two  daughters  had  died  in  infancy,  one  of  them 
on  the  day  of  her  birth.  „         ,      a*  i  ««« 

The  warm  heart,  the  open  hand,  the  free  and  cordi^  man 
ner  of  the  saiior-iLing  won  tne  iovu  vi  ma  fwi^^v.         r- 
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sessed  neither  brilliant  genius  nor  excellent  wisdom,  but 
strong  sound  sense  guided  everf  act  of  his  useful  reign. 


CONTEMPORARY   SOVEREIGNS. 


FRANCE.  A.D. 

CHAEEES  X.,  dethroned-....1830 
LOUIS  PEnJFFS. 

SPAIN. 

EEVOLUTION,  untU 1833 

ISABELLA  II. 

SWEDEN. 
CHAELES  JOHN  BEBNADOTTE 

RUSSIA. 
NICHOLAS.* 


PRUSSIA.  A.Ok 

FEEBSBIC  WILLIAH  III. 

TURKEY. 
MOHAMMED  VI. 

AUSTRIA. 

PEANCTS,  died 1835 

FEEBUTAKI)  I. 

POPES. 

LEO  Xn.,  died 1831 

OBEOOBT  ZVI. 


LEADING  AUTHORS  UNDER  WILLIAM  IV. 

SIB  WALTBE  S00TT,....(1771-1832)~a  Scottish  barriste^l^ 

ballads  and  poetical  tales— chief  poems, 

'The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  * Mar- 

mion,'  and  *The  Lady  of  the  Lako'— 

more  famous  as  the  author  of  the  Waver- 

<         ley  Noyels,  founded  chiefly  on  English  and 
Scottish  history. 

ADAM  CLAEKE...... (1762-1832)  -  an  Irishman-a  Methodist 

minister— learned  in  Oriental  languages 
"-chief  work,  'A  Commentary  on  the 
Bible.'. 

SAMUEL  COLEEIDQE,...(1772-1834)-born  in  Deronshire-educated 

at  Cambridge— one  of  the  Lake  poets- 
chief  works,  the  'Ancient  ifariner'  and 

_„,,^  Christabel,*  an  unfinished  poem. 

fELICIA  HEMANS, (1793-1836)-a  lady-writer  of  lyric  poems, 

full  of  the  tenderest  feeling  and  the  most 
beautiful  imagery.    Her  'Songs  of  the 
AflFections'  and  her  '  Kecords  of  Woman* 
'    are  among  her  chief  works. 
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II 


VICTORIA. 


Bora  May  H  1^0  A  J).— Began  to  reign  Jnne  20, 18d7  A.B. 


HanoTer  SeparatecL 
Canadian  Rebellions. 
The  ChartUU 
The  Queen's  Marriage. 
Afghan  War. 
Syrian  War. 
Chinese  War. 
Repeal  Agitation. 
The  Disruption. 


The  Ameers  of  Sinde. 
Sikh  War    '"    '  *■ 
Com  Laws  Repealed. 
Railwar  Panla 
Irish  Riots. 
Papal  Aggression. 
The  Great  Exhibition. 
Caffre  War. 
Bttrmew  War. 


Russian  War. 
Battle  of  Inkermann. 
Sebastopol  Taken. 
China  and  Persia. 
Indian  Mutiny. 
Money  Crisis. 
The  India  BUI. 
Atlantic  Cable. 
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Alexandrina  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  the  niece  of  the  late  King,  became  Queen  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  She  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the 
28th  of  June  1838.  Since  the  Salic  law  permits  no  woman 
to  wear  the  crown  of  Hanover,  by  the  accession  of  Victoria 
that  State  was  severed  from  the  British  dominions,  and 
Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  brother  of  William  IV.,  be- 
came its  King. 

A  rebellion,  headedl)y  Papineau  and  Mackenzie,  disturbed 
the  Canadas  in  December  1837.  The  former  leader  was  de- 
feated in  a  few  days  at  St.  Eustace;  the  latter  attacked 
Toronto,  but  was  repulsed  by  Head.  In  the  following  year, 
at  the  same  season,  when  the  fierce  frost  of  the  Canadian 
winter  had  set  in,  there  was  a  second  rising  in  Lower 
Canada ;  but  it  was  soon  suppressed  by  the  energy  of  Sir 
John  Colborne.  To  strengthen  the  Government  of  the 
colony,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  Ir  1840,  by  which 
the  two  Canadas  were  made  one  province. 

About  this  time  the  proceedings  of  a  set  of  men  who 
called  themselves  Chartists  began  to  attract  notice.  They 
took  their  name  from  the  People's  Charter,  a  document  in 
which  they  demanded  six  sweeping  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion:—!. Universal  Suflfrage— that  every  man  should  have 


a  vote.     X  vole  Djr  uaixOu.    o.  Auuuai  x  iuriiaiuyiiis. 
Members  of  Parliament  should  be  paid.   6.  That  every  man, 
whether  owning  property  or  not,  should  be  eligible  f<Qf  a  seat 
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in  Parliament.  6.  That  the  country  should  be  divided  into 
electoral  districts.— A  band  of  these  discontented  men, 
headed  by  John  Frost,  who  I  ad  once  been  a  magistrate, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Newport  in  Monmouthshire. 
For  this  treason  Frost  and  two  others  were  sentenced  to 
death ;  but  they  were  afterwards  reprieved  and  transported 
for  life. 

On  the  ibth  of  February  1840  the  Queen  was  married  to 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha.  The  Princess 
Royal— now  Princess  Frederic  William  of  Prussia— was  born 
on* the  21st  of  November  in  the  same  year;  and  on  the  9th 
of  November  1841  was  born  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  British  throne.  Soon  atler  the 
royal  marriage  it  was  decreed  in  Parliament  that,  if  the 
Queen  shall  die  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  come  of  ago 
Prince  Alber^  "shall  rule  the  Empire  as  Regent. 

From  1839  to  1842  a  war  raged  in  Afghanistan.  The 
suspicion  that  Russia  might  have  evil  designs  upon  our 
Indian  Empire,  made  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  a 
Prince  friendly  to  Britain  should  sit  on  t:  throne  of 
Afghanistan ;  for  that  state  lies  between  India  and  Persia, 
and  Persia  has  always  been  friendly  to  the  Czars.  Accord- 
ingly, early  in  1839  a  British  army,  under  Sir  John  Keane, 
entered  Afghanistan  to  replace  Shah  Shoojah  on  the  throne, 
which  had  been  usui-ped  by  Dost  Mohammed.  Within  a 
few  months  the  great  cities  of  Candahar,  Ghuznee,  and 
Kabool  were  taken.  But  the  victors  were  hemmed  in  at 
Kabcol  by  a  host  of  wild  Afghans  under  Akbar  Khan,  the 
son  of  Dost  Mohammed.  Sir  ^William  Macnaghten  and 
many  officers,  being  invited  to  a  conference,  were  basely  mur- 
dered; and  the  remnant  of  the  army,  leaving  Kabool  to 
march  through  the  snow  to  Jelalabad,  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles,  were  slaughtered  on  the  road,  only  one  escaping 
out  of  many  hundreds.  Shah  Shoojah  soon  fell  by  an  as- 
sassin's hand.  But  General  Pollock,  having  fought  his 
Sepi..  15  ^^y  ^®^^y  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  joined  Sir 
1842*  ^^^^  Sale  and  General  Nott,  and  then  marched 
^~~  on  Kabool,  ua  which  the  British  flag  was 
planted  once  more  amid  the  peals  of  martial  mu- 
Bic.    The  fortifications  of  the  city  were  soon  destroyed,  and 
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the  British  then  withdrew  from  Afghanistan.    In  1855  Dost 
Mohammed  made  a  friendly  alliance  with  Britain. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  war  in  the  Levant.  The 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  and  his  son  Ibrahim,  had 
long  been  troublesome  to  the  Turkish  Sultan,  and  in  1837 
the  latter  defeated  the  Ottoman  troops  at  Nezib  on  the 
Euphrates.  The  Sultan  sought  aid  from  Britain  and  other 
states ;  which  was  readily  granted,  because  the  war  had  more 
than  once  shut  the  Dardanelles  and  stopped  the  Black  Sea 
trade.  A  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Stopford  and  Com- 
modore Napier,  having  previously  destroyed  Beyrout  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  appeared  before  the  ancient  walls  of 
Acre.  In  three  hours  that  stronghold,  the  key  of  all  Kov.  3, 
Syria,  which  had  baffled  even  the  mighty  Napoleon,  1 840 
yielded  to  British  cannon.  Napier  then  sailed  to  a.d. 
Alexandria;  but  the  Pacha  after  a  short  delay  agreed 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Syria.  By  a  treaty  with  Turkey, 
some  time  afterwards,  the  Fachalic  of  Egypt  was  granted 
as  an  inheritance  to  his  family. 

A  dispute  arose  with  China  about  the  trade  in  opium,  a 
drug  which  the  Chinese  love  to  smoke  and  chew,  although 
hundreds  die  from  its  poisonous  effects.  The  Empeilor, 
alarmed  at  the  growth  of  the  practice^  forbade  the  importa- 
tion of  opium ;  but  Britisli  merchants,  who  piade  great  profits 
by  the  trade,  still  smuggled  it  into  the  country.  The  man- 
darins in  authority  seized  and  destroyed  many  cargoes  of 
the  forbidden  drug^  Captain  Elliot  the  Commissioner,  and 
other  British  subjects  were  imprisoi^ed.  War  was  declared 
in  1840.  British  troops  soon  forced  Canton  to  surrender ; 
and  in  the  north  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  having  captured 
Amoy,  marched  to  the  very  walls  of  Nankin.  There 
a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  the  island  of  Hong  Aug.  29, 
Kong  was  given  up  to  Britain ;  and,  besides  Canton,  1 842 
the  four  ports  of  Amoy,  Foo-choo,  Ningpo,  and  ^  a.d. 
Shanghae  were  opened  to  foreign  trade. 

In  1843  riots  in  opposition  to  toll-bars  took  place  in  Wales. 
The  rioters  called  themselves  '  Rebekah's  daughters,'  from 
Gen.  xxiv.  60,  where  Rebekah's  relatives  pray  that  her  seed 
may  possess  the  gates  of  their  enemies ;  apd,  to  support  their 
assumed  sex,  they  wore  women's  night-caps  and  bed  gowns. 
(32)  21 
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Duiring  the  riots,  which  lasted  until  the  close  of  the  year, 
every  turnpike  in  South  Wales  was  destroyed.  At  the  same 
time  the  agitation  in  Ireland  for  a  Bepeal  of  the  Union 
reached  its  crisis.  The  collection  known  as  the  Eepeal  Rent, 
which  was  made  at  the  doors  of  the  Catholic  chapels  in  aid  of 
O'Connell,  amounted  in  1843  to  ;^,000.  Monster  meetings 
were  held  at  Tara,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Irish  capital,  and 
other  placee.  Olontarf,  the  scene  of  Brian  Boru's  victory 
over  the  Danes,  was  chosen  as  a  fitting  place  for  one  of  these; 
but  the  Lord-Lieutenant  sent  soldiers  to  occupy  the  ground. 
O'Connell  and  six  others  were  then  brought  to  trial,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years ;  but  they  were  soon 
released.  O'Connell  died  at  Genoa  on  the  X6th  of  May  1847, 
aged  seventy-two. 

The  Disruption  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  occurred  in  1843. 
It  was  occasioned  by  certain  decisions  in  the  sui  ame  civil 
tribunals,  -which  overturned  sentences  that  had  been  passed* 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  A 
large  party  in  the  Church,  considering  that  her  independence 
was  by  this  means  invaded,  and  her  efficiency  injured,  sepa- 
rated from  the  State,  and  formed  themselves  into  the  Free 
Church.  About  the  same  time  the  Church  of  England  was 
much  disturbed  by  the  movements  of  the  Puseyite  or  Trac- 
tarian  party,  who  thought  that  the  forms  of  worship  should 
be  brought  nearer  to  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  They 
derived  their  first  name  from  their  leader.  Dr.  Pusey  of  Oirford. 

During  the  Afghan  war  Sinde,  a  district  of  60,000  square 
miles  with  a  sea  coast  of  160  miles,  lying  round  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  was  occupied  by  British  troops.  The  Ameers 
or  rulers  of  Sinde  objected  to  this,  and  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  British  Residency  at  Hydrabad.  Major  Outram,  who 
had  only  100  men,  retreating  skilfully  after  a  gallant  defence, 
joined  the  main  army  under  Sir  Charles  Napier.  A  few  days 
later  the  British  won  the  battle  of  Meeanee,  and  a  second 
victory  near  Hydrabad  completed  the  conquest  of  Sinde. 

North-east  of  Sinde,  higher  up  the  Indus,  lies  the  great 
district  of  the  Punjaub,  watered  by  five  large  rivers,  and 
thence  deriving  its  name,  from  the  Persian  words  which  mean 
*  five  waters.*  The  co^mtry  was  then  held  by  the  warlike 
Sikhs,  who  had  seized  it  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
One  of  their  princes,  Runjeet  Singh,  had  been  a  firm  friend  to 
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the  British ;  but  his  death  in  1839  caused  a  bloody  strife  for 
the  throne,  during  which  an  unprovoked  attack  was  made 
on  a  British  force  stationed  at  Moodkee.  The  Sikhs  were 
repulsed  with  loss ;  but  they  were  no  mean  foes,— they  had 
fine  horses,  and  their  gunners  were  drilled  by  European 
officers  of  artillery.  The  British  army,  under  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  then  moved  upon  the  Sikh 
camp  at  Ferozeshah,  and  took  it  after  two  days'  hard  fight- 
ing. The  Sikhs  fled  across  the  Sutlej.  The  victories  of 
Aliwal  on  the  26th  of  January  1846,  and  Sobraon  a  fort- 
night later,  opened  the  path  of  the  British  soldiers  to  Lahore, 
the  capital  of  the  Punjaub,  where  a  treaty  was  signed.  But 
in  1849  the  war  broke  out  again.  The  Sikhs,  strongly  posted 
at  Chillianwalla  on  the  Jhelum,  were  attacked  by  Lord 
Gough  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  a  victory  was  won ;  but 
the  loss  of  the  British  was  so  severe  that  their  leader  was 
greatly  blamed  for  risking  the  engagement.  However,  on 
the  21st  of  February,  at  Gujerat  Gough  utterly  routed  an 
immense  host  of  Sikhs,  and  thus  redeemed  his  fame.  The 
Punjaub  was  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
Grovernor-General,  annexed  to  our  Indian  Empire. 

The  most  important  political  event  of  Victoria's  reign  was 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.    In  1841  the  Anti-Oorn-Law 
League  was  formed  in  Lancashire  in  support  of  Free-trade 
principles.    Its  leading  spirit  was  Richard  Cobden,  a  mill- 
owner  of  Manchester.    Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  became  Prime 
Minister  in  1841,  was  at  first  in  favour  of  high  duties  on 
foreign  corn,  but  in  1845  his  opinions  on  the  subject  changed. 
All  who  lived  by  agriculture,  the  landowners,  the  farmers, 
and  the  labouring  classes,  wished  to  keep  foreign  grain  out 
of  the  country,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  was  their  in- 
terest, by  high  duties,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn  grown  at 
home.    This  long  depressed  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  - 
but  in  the  end  the  cause  of  Free-trade  triumphed, 
and  the  duty  on  wheat  from  abroad  was  reduced   June  26, 
to  Is.  a  quarter.    Two  days  afterwards  Sir  Robert    1846 
Peel  resigned,  and  Lord  John  Russell   became      a.d. 
jrremier. 

In  1845  a  blight  fell  upon  the  potato  crop,  which  caused 
Eore  famine  and  fever  in  Ireland.    Generous  aid  was  sent  to 
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tlio  starving powianti  from  Britain  and  AnuMica;  but  Iwtwien 
death  arid  emigration  tlie  population  was  lessened  by  newly 
two  millions 

A  mania  for  makiuR  railways  now  sniaed  tbg  nation. 
Hundreds  of  companies  wore  started,  and  everybody  bou|(ht 
and  sold  railway  shares.  But  after  the  mania  oame  its 
niitural  result—the  panic,  when  tlie  opeuing  eyes  of  the 
people  disooverod  that  half  the  proposed  lines  would  be 
\ittorly  useless.  Every  newspaper  was  then  full  of  dissolv- 
ing companies,  profidess  shares,  and  bankrupt  speculators. 
The  pressure  of  the  crisis  was  felt  most  severely  in  October 
1 847.  However,  this  gloomy  year  saw  the  first  practical  lise 
of  the  electric  telegraph. 

In  February  1848  Louis  Philippe  was  driven  from  his 
throne,  and  a  Republic  established  by  the  third  French 
Revolution.  The  exlied  monarch  took  reftige  in  England, 
where  he  died  at  Olaremont  in  1860.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  Louis  Napoleon,  son  of  the  ex-King  of  Holland  and 
nephew  of  the  great  Emperor,  became  President  of  the 
French  Republic ;  and,  in  four  years  afterwards,  Emperov  of 
the  French  with  the  title  of  Napoleon  IIL  The  year  1848 
was  stormy  over  all  Europe.  There  were  tumults  in  Vienna, 
in  Berlin,  and  in  Rome.  There  were  Chartist  riots  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  great  meeting  assembled  on  the  10th  of  April  on 
Kennington  Common,  to  escort  Feargus  O'Connor  to  the 
Parliament  with  a  petition  embodying  their  demands.  But 
.  the  streets  were  filled  with  200,000  sturdy  citiaens,  sworn 
in  as  special  constables,  ond  the  astonished  Chartists  slunk 
quietly  thro\igh  the  day's  programme. 

In  Ireland  the  more  violent  members  of  the  Repeal  Society, 
headed  by  William  Smith  O'Brien,  had  formed  themselves 
into  the  'Young  Ireland  Party,'  and  were  bent  on  war. 
Rebellious  newspapers,  of  whioh  the  cleverest  and  most 
violent  was  the  •  United  Irishman,'  edited  by  John  Mitchell, 
excited  the  people  to  arms.  Groups  of  workmen  wore  to  be 
seen  every  day  at  ball-practice  on  the  sands  or  in  the  fields. 
But  all  ended  in  notlnng.  A  feeble  rising  under  O'Brien  and 
others  took  place  in  Tlpperary ;  but  it  was  auppi*B«eu  by  a 
few  policemen.  The  loaders  were  soon  taken ;  four  of  them 
were  condemned  to  death  j  but  the  sentence  was  afterwards 
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clmnged  to  exile.    Slnoo  then  they  have  been  released  one 
by  one,  or  allowed  to  escape. 

A  change  in  the  NaviKation  Laws ;  a  visit  of  her  Majesty 
to  Ireland,  where  she  was  heartily  welcomed ;  and  the  death 
of  Adelaide,  the  Queen-dowager,  were  the  chief  domestic 
events  of  1849. 

On  the  20th  of  June  1850  Sir  Robert  Peel  fell  from  his 
horse,  and  four  days  afterwards  he  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  accident.  He  was  in  his  sixty-third  year.  A  striking 
event  of  the  same  year  was  the  Papal  Aggression,  when  the 
Pope,  Pius  IX.,  strove,  by  creating  Cardinal  Wiseman  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  to  re-establish  in  Britain  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  abolished  by  Elizabeth.  The  attempt  was  met 
with  a  storm  of  opposition,  which  chowed  how  slight  a  hold 
Rome  has  on  the  mass  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

One  of  the  last  hours  of  Peel's  useful  life  was  spent  in 
discussing  the  plans  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Indus- 
try of  all  Nations.    To  Prince  Albert  is  due  the  credit  of 
starting  the  first  idea  of  this  great  enterprise.   It  was  indeed 
a  splendid  success.    A  palace  of  iron  and  glass—the  strong- 
est and  the  fVailest  of  building  materials— designed  by  the 
genius  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  was  raised  in  Hyde  Park, 
enclosing  many   acres  with   its  walls  and   overarching 
lofty  trees  with  its  crystal  roof.    There  were  gathered  arti- 
cles of  every  kind  firom  every  land;  and  for  five 
summer  months,  day  after  day,  wondering  thou-     Hay  1 
sands  thronged  the  courts  of  the  vast  building.   Its       to 
grand  results  were  two :  It  gave  a  great  impulse    Oct.  14, 
to  every  branch  of  our  manufactures  and  our  arts ;     1861 
while,  by  drawing  together  men  of  every  com-      a.d. 
plexion,  costume,  and  national  character,  who  met 
under  the  same  roof  for  the  same  peaceful  end,  it  could  not 
fail  to  cause  a  kindlier  feeling  among  the  nations  of  earth. 
Similar  Exhibitions  took  place  at  Dublin  in  18fi3,  and  at 

Paris  in  1856.  ,  .      ,  i.   ^  , 

In  February  1851  the  Russell  Ministry,  being  defeated, 
resigned ;  but  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
they  were  restored  to  office.  A  war  with  the  Caffres,  our 
troublesome  neighbours  at  the  Uape,  broke  out  is  the 
same  year;   and  it  was  not  until  1853  that  they  were 
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subdued.  The  Exhibition  year  was  further  remarkable  for 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia,  by  which  great  streams 
of  emigrants  were  drawn  from  our  shores  to  the  '  diggings.' 

A  second  Burmese  war  broke  out  in  1862.  The  governor 
of  Rangoon  having  ill-treated  the  commanders  of  two  Bri- 
tish vessels,  Commodore  Lambert  was  sent  by  the  Indian 
t3overnment  to  demand  compensation.  He  was  met  with  an 
insulting  refusal  A  second  attempt  tc  :  i^o  the  difficulty 
also  failed ;  and  a  British  army  then  ent  urmah.   Mar- 

taban  on  the  shore,  Rangoon  on  the  eas^orn  branch  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  and  Pegu  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  were 
soon  captured.  A  determined  effort  of  the  Burmese,  to  re- 
cover Pegu  was  bravely  met  by  Major  Hill  of  the  Madras 
Fusiliers.  Notwithstanding  these  severe  losses,  the  Court  of 
Ava  still  refused  to  treat  with  the  Indian  Government ;  and 
the  Province  of  Pef^u  was  therefore  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions  \ty  proclamation. 

Early  in  1852  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  succeeded 
Lord  John  Russell  in  the  direction  of  affairs ;  but  before  the 
close  of  the  year  they  gave  ■pl&c<^  to  a  Cabinet,  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  as  Premier,  Lord  John  Russell  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Lord  Palmerston  as  Home  Secretary,  were 
the  leading  members. 

On  the  14th  of  September  in  the  same  year  the  'Iron 
Duke,'  or  the  *  Hero  of  a  hundred  fights,'  as  he  was  proudly 
called  by  his  grateful  countrymen,  died  at  Walmer  Castle, 
aged  eighty-three.  On  the  18th  of  November  his  coffin  was 
borne  with  warlike  honours  to  St.  Paul's,  where  lay  the  dust 
of  Nelson. 

There  had  been  no  great  European  war  since  Waterloo ; 
but  Russia  having  seized  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  which  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  by  the  Danube,  the  balance  of  power  was  dis- 
turbed. France  and  Britain  formed  an  alliance  in  aid  of  the 
Sultan,  and  sent  their  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Rus- 
sian ambassador  soon  left  London,  and  war  was  formally 
declared  on  the  28th  of  March  1864. 

The  first  operation  of  the  war  was  the  bombardment  of 
Odessa.  Then  followed  the  noble  defence  of  Siiistria  by  the 
Turks,  who  drove  the  Russian  troops  awoss  the  Danube. 
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Sir  Charles  Napier,  commanding  the  Baltic  fleet,  destroyed 
the  batteries  of  Bomarsund,  and  reconnoitred  the  great  for- 
tress of  Gronstadt,  which  guards  the  approach  to  the  Rus- 
sian capital 

But  the  Crimea  was  the  great  theatre  of  war.    An  army 
of  63,000  men,  under  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  and  Lord  Raglan, 
landed  at  Eupatoria  on  the  14th  of  September.     As  they 
pressed  southward  along  the  shore,  they  found  60,000  Russians 
lining  the  steep  slopes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alma. 
In  three  hours  the  passage  of  the  river  was  forced,   Sept.  20, 
and  the  Russians  fell  back  on  their  great  stronghold.    1 8  54 
The  Allies  then  took  up  a  position  to  the  south  of      a.d. 
Sebastopol.     Behind  the  British,  some  ten  miles 
distant,  was  the  port  of  Balaklava,  where  lay  their  ships  and 
stores.    On  the  17th  of  October  the  city  was  attacked  by 
land  and  sea.    But  the  Russians  had  made  good  use  of  their 
time,  and  the  works,  strong  before,  were  now  almost  im- 
pregnable. 

A  Russian  attack  on  the  British  lines  at  Balaklava  was 
nobly  repulsed.    The  brilliant  though  useless  charge 
of  the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  upon  the  Russian    Oct  26. 
cannon  mW.  be  long  remembered.    Near  the  ruins 
of  Inkermann,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  British  pobition, 
a  still  more  glorious  victory  was  won.    In  the  dusk  of  a 
November  morning  the  sentinels  saw  the  gray-coated  Rus- 
sians close  upon  them  in  overwhelming  numbers,  bent  upon 
forcing  the  Hues.    Hastily  a  few  troops  ran  to  the 
front ;  volley  after  volley  awoke  the  camp ;  officers     Nov.  6. 
and  men  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder;  French  aid 
arrived ;  and,  before  the  short  day  had  closed,  the  Russians 
were  in  full  retreat,  leaving  on  the  field  one-fourth  of  llieir 

number. 

During  the  winter  the  troops  suffered  greatly  from  want 
of  food  and  shelter,  although  ships  laden  with  abundant 
stores  lay  thick  in  Balaklava  harbour.  A  motion,  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  taxing  the  Ministry  with  mis- 
management of  the  war,  was  passed  in  the  Commons  by  a 

:^-u.,  ^*  1K1  w/^^foa     TViA  Eai'l  of  Abfirdeen  then  resisrned. 

and  Lord  Palmerston  became  Premier.    More  active  mea- 
sures were  at  once  taken.    A  railway  soon  ran  from  Balak- 
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lava  to  the  camp ;  and  then  was  seen  the  strange  spectacle 
of  a  locomotive  puffing  to  the  field  of  war  with  biscuit,  beef, 
and  rum,  or  with  a  deadly  load  of  shot  and  shell.  There 
were  other  novel  features  in  this  Bussian  war,  unknown  to 
the  heroes  of  Vittoria  and  Waterloo.  An  electric  wire  passed 
from  the  Crimea,  under  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  shore  near 
Varna,  and  thence  to  London,  where  every  turn  in  the 
great  struggle  was  known  an  hour  or  two  after  its  occur- 
rence. The'  leading  newspapers,  too,  had  reporters  in  the 
camp.  Of  these  the  most  distinguished  was  Dr.  William 
Bussell,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  'Times,'  whose 
*  Letters  on  the  War'  have  made  him  famous. 

On  the  2d  of  March  1855  the  Czar  Nicholas  died ;  but  the 
war  still  went  on  under  his  son  Alexander.  An  expedition 
to  Eertch  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  in  May  1855,  destroyed 
many  Bussian  ships  and  towns.  Sardinia  having  joined  the 
Anglo-Frettbh  Alliance,  her  troops,  in  conjunction  with  the 

French,  won  a  brilliant  victory  on  the  banks  of  the 

Aug.  16,   Tchemaya.    Twice  during  the  war  the  French  and 

1866     British  leaders  were  changed.    St.  Arnaud,  dying 

A.D.      after  the  victory  of  Alma,  was  followed  by  Can- 

robert,  who  in  May  1855  gave  place  to  the  victorious 
Pelissier.  In  the  following  month  Lord  Baglan  died  of 
cholera ;  General  Simpson  then  took  the  command ;  but  he 
was  soon  displaced  by  Sir  William  Codrington. 

The  Bussian  earthworks,  to  which  their  engineers  had 
learned  to  trust  rather  than  to  granite  walls,  were  forced  at 

last.  The  French,  already  masters  of  the  Mame- 
Sept.  8.     Ion,  took  the  Mal^Usoff  Tower  with  a  brilliant  dash. 

At  the  same  time  a  British  forlorn-hope  seized  the 
Bedan;  but  Bussian  guns,  sweeping  it  from  every  side, 
forced  them  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss.  During  the  next 
night  Oortschakoff  led  the  Bussian  garrison  across  the  har- 
bour to  the  northern  part  of  the  city;  which,  however,  they 
held  but  a  short  time.  Before  their  flight  they  sank  their 
ships,  which  still  lie  rotting  in  the  water.  All  the  batteries 
and  great  dockyards  were  blown  up  by  the  Allies ;  and  the 
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During  the  summer  of  1855  Admiral  Dundas,  who  had 
superseded  Sir  Charles*  Napier  in  the  command  of  the  Bal- 
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tic  fleet,  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  Russia  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  Sveaborg. 

The  Russian  war  ra^ed  also  in  Circassia,  where  the  dis- 
tinguished Schamyl  fought  against  the  troops  of  the  Ozar. 
Ears  was  the  central  point  of  attack,  and  was  nobly  de- 
fended by  General  WiUiams,  until  a  want  of  reinforcements 
compelled  him  to  surrender. 

Crippled  both  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas,  Russia 
at  last  sought  for  peace ;  and  the  final  treaty  was  signed  at 
Paris  in  March  186a 

Late  in  1866  a  war  with  China  began.  It  arose  from  an 
outrage  offered  by  the  Chinese  to  a  vessel  sailing  under  the 
British  flag.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  the  war  was  the 
seizure  of  Canton  by  the  French  and  British  troops.  De-, 
spatches  from  the  East  afterwards  announced  that  a  treaty  had 
been  made,  throwing  all  China  open  to  the  missionaries  and 
merchants  of  Eiurope.  About  the  same  time  British  forces 
entered  Persia— an  old  ally  of  Russia— while  a  British  fleet 
sailed  up  the  Persian  Gulf.  Herat  and  Bushire  were  soon 
taken,  and  the  Court  of  Teheran  then  sued  for  peace. 

However,  the  topic  of  greatest  interest,  since  the  Russian 
war,  has  been  the  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  toward  the  sup- 
pression of  which  the  gallant  Colin  Campbell— afterwards 
Lord  Clyde  of  Clydesdale— did  so  much.  Its  outbreak  at 
Meerut  in  the  spring  of  1867,  the  story  of  the  greased  cart- 
ridges, the  hideous  massacre  at  Cawnpore,  the  siege  of 
Delhi,  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  the  death  of  the  heroic  Have- 
lock,  and  the  fall  of  BareiUy  are  still  fresh  in  every  memory ; 
and  bitter  tears  are  still  dropping  in  Britain  for  those  whose 
graves  are  far  away. 

The  close  of  1867  was  a  gloomy  time  in  the  commercial 
world.  Mad  speculations  having  plunged  the  traders  of 
America  into  difficulties,  the  effect  was  severely  felt  in 
Europe.  Many  Jong-established  houses  of  business  failed. 
Those  that  were  working  without  capital,  on  accommoda- 
tion bills,  speedily  fell ;  and  in  the  crash  more  than  one  of 
our  bankB  came  down,  ruined  by  those  to  whom  they  had 
advanced  money  with  reckless  imprudence.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  1720  and  1797,  of  1825  and  1847,  told  over  again— 
men,  rich  on  paper,  dreaming  that  they  were  rich  in  gold. 
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Early  in  1858  Lord  Palmenton's  Cabinet  gave  plao^o  a  Conservative 
Ministry,  of  which  the  Karl  of  Derby  was  Premier,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
Chancellor, of  the  Exchequer.  The  chief  politiccl  events  of  their  admin- 
istration were  the  passing  of  two  Bills,— one  for  the  better  government 
of  India,  and  the  other  for  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament.  By 
the  former,  the  East  India  Company  ceased  to  have  a  political  exist- 
ence on  the  Ist  of  September  1858,  and  the  government  of  India  beoam* 
vested  in  a  Council  of  Fifteen,  presided  over  by  a  Secretary  of  State. 
By  the  latter.  Baron  Rothschild  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
OS  Member  for  the  City  of  London. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby  in  June  18S9,  Lord  Palmerston 
was  called  to  office,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  his  Chancellor  of  Exchequer. 
Among  the  first  works  of  the  new  Cabinet  were  the  enrolment  of  the 
Volunteers,  and  the  concluding  of  an  important  commercial  treaty  with 
France.  Chinese  treachery  led  to  a  renewal  of  war  in  that  distant  land. 
Storming  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  and  beating  the  Celes- 
tials in  two  battles,  an  Anglo-French  army  scaled  the  walls  of  Pekin 
(October  13,  1860),  and  dictated  peace  in  the  palace  of  the  banished 
Emperor.  Within  the  same  month  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  was  ratified, 
—Lord  Elgin,  representing  Great  Britain.  Many  of  our  countrymen 
took  a  share  in  that  brilliant  campaign  of  Garibaldi,  which  opened  on 
the  shore  of  Marsala  in  Sicily  (May  11, 1860),  and  closed  at  Naples  by 
the  proclamation  of  Victor  Emanuel  as  king  of  new-born  Italy.  (Jaeta, 
where  the  fallen  Bourbon  made  his  last  staud,  held  out  for  many  months. 

The  census,' taken  in  March  1861,  showed  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles  to  be  29.834,788.  The  most  notable  events  of  that  year 
beyond  the  circle  of  our  Empire  were  the  opening  at  Charleston  of  the 
American  Civil  War  and  the  death  of  Count  Cavour. 

Two  heavy  blows  then  fell  upon  our  beloved  Queen.  Maich  saw  her 
weeping  for  a  mother  dead:  December  saw  her  a  widow.  Leaving  a 
blank  in  the  royal  home  that  can  never  be  filled  again,  Albert,  Prince- 
Consort,  died  at  Windsor  of  typhoid  fever,  December  14, 1861.  Long 
shall  British  Art  and  Science  miss  hib  fostering  hand  and  kindly 
counsel !  Four  sons  and  five  daughters,  fair  blossoms  of  nearly  twenty- 
two  years  of  happy  married  life,  remain  to  console  the  royal  jiady, 
whose  crown  has  now  become  *a  lonely  splendour.'  Her  eldest 
daughter  went,  in  1853,  to  grace  the  Prussian  Court  as  the  wife  of 
Prince  Frederic  William,  heir-apparent  t<rthat  great  monarchy.  , 

Chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  the  Penny  Post  was 
made  general  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  in  1840 ;  since  which 
six  times  as  many  letters  have  passed  through  the  post  every  year. 
The  Thames  Tunnel  was  completed  and  opened  in  1843.  Lord  Rosse 
finished  his  great  telescope  in  1844.  Many  uew  planets  have  been 
since  discovered;  amongst  them  Astrea  in  1845,  Neptune  in  1846, 

opened  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal  way.    The  Britsjmia  Tubular  Bridge 
was  stretcted  across  the  Menai  Strait  in  1850.    The  Submarine  Tele- 
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graph  from  Dorer  to  Calais  in  1851,  and  that  from  England  to  Irela&d 
in  1852,  mark  the  steps  which  led  to  the  great  but  unsuccessful  At- 
lantic Cable  of  1858.  In  1853  the  North- West  ?ae:iage  was  discovered 
by  Captain  M'Clure.  In  1858  the  Leviathan,  or  Great  Eastern,— the 
largest  ship  ever  built,— was  launched  on  the  Thames,  from  Mr.  Scott 
Russell's  ship-yard.  The  yacht  Pox  (Captain  M'Clintock),  returning 
in  1859  f^om  the  Arotio  Seas,  brought  back  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  gallant  band  of  explorers,  who  sailed 
from  Greenwich  in  1845  in  the  Erebus  and  Terror. 

The  progress  of  the  Civil  War,  which  for  nearly  five  years  deso- 
lated the  States  of  America,  was  watched  with  eager  interest  by 
Britain.  The  stoppage  of  the  supplies  of  raw  cotton,  which  the  mills 
of  Lancashire  were  used  to  receive  from  the  Southern  States,  paralyzed 
for  a  time  one  great  branch  of  our  manufactures,  and  reduced  thou- 
sands to  distress.  One  incident— the  seizure  by  Federals  of  two 
Southern  gentlemen  on  board  the  British  packet-steamer  Trent — 
caused  a  slight  disagreement  between  the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments ;  but  the  surrender  of  the  arrested  persons  removed  all  fear  of  a 
rupture. 

In  March  1863  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  married  to  the  Frincest 
Alexandra  of  Denmark.  Her  brother  George  being  afterwards  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Greece,  the  Ionian  Islands  were  annexed  to  his 
kingdom. 

While  the  victorious  Federal  armies  were  occupying  Bichmoud, 
Charleston,  and  other  cities  of  the  South,  ail  the  world  was  horror- 
stricken  by  the  news  that  President  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been 
assassinated  (April  14,  1865)  in  a  theatre  at  Washington.  Britain 
lost  a  veteran  statesman  in  October  1865,  when  Viscount  Palmerston 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  place  at  the  head  of  affairs  was  filled 
by  Earl  Russell. 

The  year  1866  has  already  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  a  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  in  which  the  latter  has  so  far  been  successful, 
ner  troops  being  armed  with  the  destructive  needle-gun.  'i'he  princi- 
pal domestic  event  has  been  the  defeat  of  Earl  Russell's  Government 
upon  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  accession  to  power  of  a  Conservative 
Administration,  led  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  at  last  successfully  sub- 
merged, e,nd  messages  now  pass  freely  between  Europe  and  America. 

The  progress  of  exploration  has  been  a  note- worthy  feature  in  British 
history  dunng  the  past  five  years.  Two  gallant  men,  Burke  and  Wills, 
who  perished  of  starvation,  crossed  Australia  from  south  to  north  in 
1861.  The  mystery  of  Central  Africa  has  also  been  cleared  up.  While 
Livingstone,  pursuing  his  researches  on  the  Zambesi,  discovered  Lake 
Nyassa  and  the  Victoria    Falls,   which   surpass  Niagara,  Captain 
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that  the  Nile  flows  from  two  great  lakes,  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Albert 
Nyanza,  the  latter  being  the  parent  of  the  great  stream. 
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>         FRANCE.  A.S. 

LOUIS  PHILIPFE,d«tlur(m'd  1848 

KEFUBLIC,  ceased 1852 

VAPOLEON  lU. 

SPAIN. 
ISABELLA  n. 

SWEDEN. 
CHS.  JOHN  BEBHADOTTE,  1844 

OSCAR  I.,  died. 1850 

CHABLES  XY. 


RUSSIA. 

NICHOLAS,  died 

ALEXANDEB  n. 


.1855 


PRUSSIA.  A.9, 

FBED.  WILLIAM  m.,  died  1840 
FBEO.  WILLUM  lY.,  died  1861 
WILUAM  I. 

TURKEY. 

MOHAMMED  VL,  died. 1830 

ABDUL  MEDJID,  died 1861   v' 

ABDUL-AZIZ  I. 

AUSTRIA. 

FEBDIHAim  I.,  died ....1848 

FBAHCIS  JOSEPH  I. 

POPES. 

OBEQOBT  XTL.,  died. 1847 

PIUS  IX. 


LEADING  AUTHORS  UNDER  VICTORIA. 

BOBEBT  SOUTHEY,  (1774-1848)-native  of  Bristol-chief  poems, 
'  Joan  of  Aro^and '  Thalaba'— lived  near  Keswick  in  Cumberland, 
hence  one  of  the  Lake  School— made  Poet-laureate  in  ISlS^wrote 
also  a  fine  '  Life  of  Nelson,'  and  several  Histories. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  (1777-1844)— bom  and  eduoi»ted  in  Glasgow- 
author  of  '  Pleasures  of  Hope ' — more  admired  for  his  warlike  bal< 
lads,  such  as '  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic '  and '  Ye  Mariners  of  England. ' 

WILLIAM  WOBDSWOBTHj  (1770-1850)— born  at  Oockermouth— one 
of  the  Lake  Poets— chief  works,  *  The  Excursion'  and  the  '  White 
Doe  of  Rjlstone ' — Poet-laureate  after  South  ey.  Many  of  his  poems 
describe  commou  events  in  every-day  words. 

THOMAS  MOOBE,  (1780-1851)-an  Irish  lyric  poet-author  of  '  Lalla 
Bookh,'  a  set  of  Eastern  Talefi ;  and  of  the  '  Irish  Melodies ' — lived 
chiefly  in  London — wrote  also  prose  works. 

JOHN  LINGAED,  (1769-1851)— a  Catholic  priest— wrote  a  History  of 
England  up  to  the  Revolution— accurate  in  general  though  leaning 
towards  Rome. 

SAMUEL  ROGERS,  (1762-1855)— a  London  banker— chief  poems,  the 
*  Pleasures  of  Memory,'  and  *  Italy.' 

LORD  MACAULAY,  (1800-1859)— the  finest  historian  of  the  day- 
chief  work,  '  History  of  England,'  of  which  four  volumes  arepub< 
lished,  giving  the  reign  of  Jaia<^s  II.  and  part  of  William  III., 
with  a  sketch  of  earlier  history— distinguished  also  as  the  author 
of  *  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.' 


UfiADINO  ARTISTS  AND  INVENTORS. 
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OTH  AE'^TBALD  kUMV.  a  Scottish  lawyer-author  of  a  'Hiitory 
ot  the  French  EeYolution/  aad  a  '  HUtory  of  Buropa'  in  Napo- 

8IB  DAVID  BEEW8TBE,  Editor  of  the  •  Edinburgh  Encyclopwdia ; ' 
begun  1808.  ended  1880-wrote  '  Letters  on  Natural  Magic'  and 
a  '  Life  of  Newton  —famous  for  his  disooYeries  in  Optics. 

8IK  1  BXJLWEB  LYTTOH,  a  sUtesman,  noYelii»t,  and  dramatist- 
author  of  *  Eiensi/  and  '  Last  of  the  Barons/  kc. ;  and  of  the 
well-known  play,  '  The  Lady  of  Lyons.'  

THOMAS  CJlBLTLE,  an  eccentric  but  talented  writer— chief  works, 
'  Sartor  Resartus '  and  a  '  History  of  the  French  Rerolntion." 

CHABLES  DICKE58,  a  distinguished  novelist-assum^  named  Boi 
-author  of  *  The  Pickwick  Papers/ '  Old  Curiosity  Shop,' '  Darid 

Copperfield/  &o.  ,        .,  ^    *         j 

8HBBIDAH  KN0WLE8,  (1784-18«2)-be8t  dramatist  of  oar  day- 
chief  works.  '  Virginius,' '  WiUUm  Tell.'  '  The  Hunchback.' 
ALFBED  TENHYSOir,  the  present  Poet-laureate-author  of    Ihe 
Princess,' '  In  Meraoriam,'  'Maud,'  &o.  .       .  ^  .         ... 

WILLIAM  M.  THACKEBAY,  (1811-1868)-a  distinguished  noTeUst 
and  lecturer-assumed  name.  '  Michael  Angelo  T.tmarsh  -author 
of '  Vanity  Fair,'  'Pendennis/  *  The  Newcomes,  '  Lectures  on  tha 
Pour  Georges/  &c. 

LEADING  ARTISTS. 

BIB  DAVID  WILKIE,  (178&-1841)-bom  in  f  f^^ire-famed  for 
his-paintings  of  Scot-sh  peasant  life-chief  works,  his  ' Blind 
Fiddler,'  'Village  Festiyal/  and  'John  Knox  preaching  before 

8IE  MtSroTcHAHTEEY,  (1782-1848)-native  of  Derbyshire-^ 
distinguiSed  sculptor-finest  work,  'Monument  of  TwoSister. 

in  Lichfield  Cathedral."  ,  ..     u  -*  i.«;i-a«,wi 

J08EFH  M.  W.  TUBHEB.  (1775-1861)--one  o    the  best  Isnd^pe 

painters  of  the  English  School^painted  ^»o  ~'«f  .^.^'^"'^ 

pictures-died  under  an  assumed  name  m  a  humble  lodgmg  in 

London. 

LEADING  INVENTORS,  ETq. 
8IE  ISAMBABD  BETJNEL,  a769-1849)-a  distinguished  engm^r- 

ai^t  work,  the  Thames  Tunnel ;  begun  1826,  fiiaAed  1848. 
GEolSmEP^SOlSr,  (1781-1848)-born  at  Wyljm,  Northumber- 

S-the  great  B^ilway  Bnf^'^«^-i'^^«^'°VL'^!.-^'TuW 
S^ine-diedat  Tapton,aged67.  His  son  Robert  is  distinguished 

as  the  engineer  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Sti«t 
_^A__-i^^i--.«ifM<r   n.QA4_i«fl5\—onca  gardener  to  the  l»uKC  or 

'   ^^  D^onshire-de7gner  oif  the  Crystal  PaUwe  of  1851. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 


The  Three  iSstotes. 
The  Sovereign. 
The  Lords. 
The  Commoni. 


The  Cabinet. 
Making  of  the  Laws. 
Their     Admlniatra. 
tion. 


VarloTU  Conrta 

ReTenne. 

Expenditure. 


The  Three  Estates  of  the  British  realm  are  the  Sovereign, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Commons.  Thus  the  Constitution  is  not 
a  pure  monarchy,  a  pure  aristocracy,  or  a  pure  democracy, 
but  a  compound  of  all  three;  and  in  this  chiefly  lies  its 
strength. 

The  office  of  Sovereign  is  hereditary ;  and  no  lingering 
remnant  of  l^arbarism,  called  a  Salic  Law,  excludes  a  woman 
from  the  British  throne.  The  chief  branches  of  the  royal 
prerogative  are :  The  Sovereign  iilone  can  make  war  or 
peace.;  he  alone  can  pardon  those  who  break  the  laws ;  he 
alone  can  prorogue,  dissolve,  or  call  a  Parliament ;  he  can 
prevent  a  kw  from  passing  by  refusing  to  sign  it,— but  this 
our  Sovereigns  seldom  or  never  do ;  no  money  can  be* coined 
but  by  his  command ;  all  ranks  of  nobility  are  created  by 
him.  But,  while  he  can  do  all  this,  he  is  bound,  as  much  as 
any  of  his  subjects,  to  keep  the  laws. 

Two  kinds  of  Lords  sit  in  the  Upper  House,~Lords  spi- 
ritual and  Lords  temporal  There  are  thirty  Lords  spirit- 
ual, twenty-six  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England  and  four 
Irish  prelates— one  Archbishop  and  three  Bishops— who  hold 
their  seats  for  a  year,  and  then  yield  to  the  next  four  in 
order.  The  number  of  Lords  temporal  is  unsettled,  and  can 
be  increased  by  the  Sovereign.  Tfiey  are  of  five  ranks- 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Barons.  Sixteen 
Scottish  and  twenty-eight  L-ish  nobles,  elected  by  their 
brother  Peers,  sit  in  the  Eouse  of  Lords,  which  is  on  the 
while  an  hereditary  body,  and  is  the  highest  law-court  in 
the  Empire. 

In  the  session  of  1864  there  were  six  hundred  and  fifty-eiglit 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  England  and  Wales  wera 
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represented  by  five  hundred;  Scotland  by  fifty-three;  and 
Ireland  by  one  hundred  and  five.  Members  are  returned  by 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  and  soroe  of  the  universities. 
The  chief  power  of  the  Commons  has  been  already  noticed 
more  than  once.  They  command  all  the  supplies,  and  can 
thus  effectually  control  the  Sovereign.  No  Parliament  can 
sit  longer  than  seven  years ;  and  a  new  one  must  be  called 
within  six  months  after  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign. 

The  Sovereign  rules  through  his  Ministers,  the  chief  of 
whom  form  the  Cabinet.    The  Cabinet  is  now  composed  of,— 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Premier-; 
The  Lord  Chancellor ; 
The  Lord  Privy  Seal ; 
The  President  of  the  Council ; 
The  Home  Secretary; 
The  Foreign  Secretary ; 
The  Colonial  Secretary  ;  ♦ 

The  Indian  Secretary ; 
The  War  Secretary ; 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ; 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
The  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  ; 
,  .  The  Postmaster  General ; 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ; 
The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

When  these  are  defeated  on  uny  important  Bill,  they 
generally  resign.  Then  the  usual  course  is  for  the  Sove- 
reign to  send  for  the  leader  of  Opposition,  and  intrust  him 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  Government.  The  Cabinet 
Ministers  form,  as  it  were,  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  is  a  larjge  body  of  advisers,  selected  from  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  kingdom. 

New  laws  may  be  proposed  iu  either  House  of  Parliament. 
Proposing  a  law  is  called  bringing  in  a  Bill.  Every  Bill 
must  be  read  and  passed  by  a  majority  of  votes  three  times 
;«  aanVi  TToiioa  bftfore  it  can  be  laid  before  the  Sovereign  for 
signature.    Not  until  it  has  gone  through  these  seven  stages 
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does  the  Bill  become  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  a  law  of  the 
land.  Money  Bills  must  originate  in  the  Commons.  The 
Lords  nuty  reject,  but  cannot  alter  them. 

The  administration  of  British  law  is  founded  on  three 
great  principles — ^the  Jury,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the 
independence  of  the  Judges.  In  England  and  Ireland  a 
Grand  Jury  sit  to  judge  whether  the  case  is  fit  to  go  to 
trial ;  then  a  second  Jury  of  twelve  decide  upon  the  case, 
and  must  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict  of  Guilty  or  Not 
Guilty.  In  Scotland  there  is  no  Grand  Jury— a  Jury  of 
fifteen  try  the  case,  and  return  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  Not 
Guilty,  or  Not  Proven,  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

There  are  various  Courts  in  which  the  Statute-law,  the 
Common-law,  and  the  law  of  Equity  are  administered. 
St&tute-law  is  that  embodied  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  Com 
mon-law  is  the  law  of  old  custom,  and  depends  on  the  de- 
cision of  former  cases.  The  law  of  Equity  applies  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  Sovereign  interferes,  through  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  to  prevent  injustice  arising  from  the  Common- 
law.  The  principal  English  and  Irish  Courts  are  those  of 
Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer. 
In  Scotland  the  Court  of  Session  and  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  are  the  chief  tribunals.  In  the  country  justice  is 
administered  at  Assizes,  held  generally  twice  a  year  by  those 
Judges  who  go  on  circuit. 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the  year  ending  March 
Slst  1865  are  subjoined  :—  • 


Gross  Rstbhvb, 

Gross  Ekpkkdituri;,. 


,.£70,313,436. 
.£66,462,206. 


Beveiiue. 

Costoms.. r..£22,b72,(XXi 

Excise 19,558,000 

Stamps 9,530,000 

Taxes  (Land  and  As- )    ^  292  000 

sessed) )      ' 

Property-tax. 7,963,000 

Post-Office ,  4,100,000 

Crown  Lands. 310,000 

Miscellaneous 2,993,436 


Expenditure. 
Interest  on  Nat.  Debt  £26,369,398 
Civil  List — Annul- -4 

ties — Pensions  — 

Courts  of  Justice, 

&c 

Army , 14.382,672 

Navy 10,898,253 


1,902,412 


Civil  Services  — 
Revenue  Depart- 
ments —  Packet 
Service,  ke 


12,909,470 
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LEADING  DATES  OF  THE  BRUNSWICK  PSBIOD. 


aXNKBAIi  XYBHTS. 


A.]>. 


The  South  Sea  Bubble, -Wao. — George  I. 

Walpole  resigns 1743 George  n. 

Hew  Style  of  reekoning  time 1768  — 

Arrest  of  John  l^lkes, 1768. — George  m. 

Trial  of  Warren  Hastings  begins,.— 1788  — 

First  English  Bailway  opened, .18aO......WimamI7. 

Slavery  abolished  in  British  Colonies, 1833  — 

The  CConneU  State  Trials, 18*4......Victoria. 

The  Railway  Fanio, 18*7  — 

The  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park, -1861  — 

Death  of  Wellington, 1863  - 

Death  of  Prince  Albert 1861  — 

Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 1863  — 

Death  of  Viscount  Palmerston 1866  — 

The  Atlantic  Cable  successftilly  laid, -1866  — 


OONSTIIVTIOVAL  OHANaXS. 

EiotAct, 1716 George  I. 

Septennial  Act, 1716  — 

The  American  Stamp  Act, « 1766 George  III. 

Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd, .1801  — 

CathoUc  Emancipation  Bill, 1889 George  IV. 

The  Refbrm  Bill  Passed, 1883 WillifemlV. 

The  Com  laws  Bepealed, 1846^....Viotoria. 

The  India  Bill • 1868  -- 

DOMIItlON  AOQUIBBD  OB  LOST. 

Conquest  of  Bengal, 1767 George  H. 

—        Canada,*..' ««• •1769  — 

American  Independence  acknowledged, 1788 George  IIL 

Hong-Kong  acquired, 18*8 .Victoria. 

Sinde  annexed, •.• 1843  — 

The  Pnqjaub  taken, 1849  — 

Oude  annexed, 


.1866  — 


WARS,  BATTLBS,  TREATIES,  BIO, 

James  the  Pretender  in  Scotland, 1716 George  I 

Battle  of  Dettin  gen, 

«« A ..      

(33)  22 


1743 George  n. 

1?4£  — . 


888  LEADING  DATES. 

CharlM  Edward  laadi  In  Scotland, 174D Q«orge  IL 

Battle  of  Cnlloden, 1746  — 

Peace  of  Aiz-ltf-Chapelle, 1748  — 

Seven  Yean'  War  begins, 1756  — 

First  Peace  of  Pans, 1763 George  m. 

American  War  begins 1775  — 

Battle  of  Banker's  Hill, —  — 

—  Biraiidywine  Biver 1777  — 

Siege  of  Gibraltar,, 1779-i783  - 

Great  French  Berolntion, 1789-1796  — 

Battle  of  the  »Ue, ^ 1798  — 

Irish  BebeUioa,. —  — 

Treaty  of  Amiens -1803  — 

Battle  of  TrafUgar, 1806  — 

Peninsular  War  b^ins, «.1808  — 

War  with  United  States, 181»-1814  — 

Battle  of  Vittoria, -1813  — 

--      Waterloo, 1815  — 

Second  Pea<;e  of  Paris, —  — 

Algiers  bombarded, 1816  — 

Battle  of  Kavarino, 1837 George  IV 

—  Aliwai, 1846 .Victoria 

—  Sobraon, —  — 

—  CJhilllanwalla -1849  — 

--      Gqjerat, --  -^ 

Bnssian  War  beg^, 1854  — 

Battle  of  Alma, ». —  *— 

-—      Balaklava, » -^  — 

—  Inkermann, « —  — 

Sebastopol  taken, 1866  — 

Peace  condnded  at  Paris, 1866  — 

The  Indian  Mutiny, 1867  — 

War  with  China, I860  - 


GENBALOOICAL  TREE. 
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BRITISH    COLONIES 


ASB 


DEPENDENCIES. 


EUROPEAN. 


M 


QEBBAITAE— A  rocky  promon- 
tory in  the  sonth  of  Spain.    Its  extre- 
mity is  called  Earopa  Point    It  is  the 
ancient  Oape.     The  Rock  is  8  mUes 
long  and  1600  feet  high.    The  name  is 
derived  tmm  Oiba  a  mountain,  and 
Tcuii  a  Moorish  leader,  who  landed 
there  in  712  to  conquer  Spain.    It  was 
often  taken  and  retaken  by  Moors  and 
Spaniards.     The   British,  under   Sir 
George  Rooke,  aided  by  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  to6k  it  flrom  Spatii 
July  24, 1704.    It  was  ceded  to  Britata 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.    The  French 
and  Spaniards  besieged  it  unsuccess- 
flilly  ttom  June  1775  till  February  1783. 
Rodney  brought  relief  during  the  siege, 
but  Lord  Howe  saved  the  Rock  for 
England.     It  is  very  valuable  as  a 
rava)  and  military  station,  being  the 
•  Key  of  the  Mediterranean.' 

HELlQOlAHD-An  islet  (1  mile 
by  ^  of  a  mile)  26  miles  north-west 
ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The 
name  means  'Holy  Land,'  for  the 
Saxons  worshipped  the  goddess  of 
Earth  there.  The  natives  are  Frisian. 
It  was  chiefly  held  by  the  Dukes  of 
Sleswlck  until  1714;   then  taken  by 

tember  1807;  formally  ceded  by  treaty 
In  1814.  In  war  times,  of  the  great- 
est value  to  BritiUn  to  secure  the  Ger- 


man rivers— now  prized  for  Its  light- 
house, its  pilots,  and  its  safe  anchor- 
age. 

MALTA— Anciently  Melita— tho 
scene  of  Paul's  shipwreck.  It  is  about 
60  miles  sooth  of  Sicily.  Capital,  La 
Valetta.  Given  by  Charles  V.  to  the 
Knights  of  St  John  in  1630;  often  at- 
tacked by  the  Turks;  taken  by  Bona- 
parte in  1798;  retaken  by  British  and 
Maltese  In  1800;  then  delivered  up  to 
Britain  by  tho  Maltese.  It  is  the 
central  station  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  Goso  (6  miles  to  north-west) 
Is  a  fertile  island,  but  with  few  Uiha- 
bitantSL  __ 

THE  CHAKNEL  or  NOBMAH 
ISLES— A  group  in  St  Michael's  Bay 
off  Normandy.  Jersey  the  largest 
Belonging  to  Britain  since  the  Con- 
quest: often  attacked  by  the  French. 
V^ned  for  cheap  living  and  healthy 
climate. 

MAN  or  MOKA-An  Island  In 
the  Irish  Sea.  Taken  by  Alexander 
in.  of  Scotland  frr-m  the  Norwegians 
in  1270 ;  surrendered  to  Edward  I.  in 
1289;  became  the  property  of  the 
Dukes  of  Athol  In  1785  by  Inheritance; 
a^niiu  narchased  by  Britain  In  1826. 
Ruled  by  officials  who  are  aided  by  the 
House  of  Keys,  consisting  of  24  chief 
commoners. 
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ASIATIC. 


ADEZT— A  town  In  south-west  of 
Arabia.  Taken  by  tbe  British  In  1838. 
Steamers  between  Bombay  and  Suez 
stop  there  for  coala,  Ac    Fine  cofee 

prod  need.  

BURMESE  COLOmES— Anip 
can,  a  district  on  the  north-east  of  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  south  of  ChitUgong;  con> 
qaered  by  the  British  in  1826.  At  the 
same  time  was  taken  TenasBerim, 
close  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  south 
of  the  Irrawaddy.  At  the  mouth  (  '  this 
river  we  own  Pega,  taken  in  18«j:  it 
produces  rice  and  teak-wood. 

CiliyiiOlir— An  oval  Island  (270 
miles  by  140)  lying  south-east  of  Uin- 
dostan.  It  has  always  been  a  Crown 
Colony.  It  was  occupied  by  Portu- 
fnieae  in  the  16th  century;  then  by 
•  Dutch,  fipom  whom  we  took  it  about 
l'.'d6.  Native  kingdom  of  Kandy  fell 
in  1815.  It  produces  coffee,  sugar, 
rice,  pepper,  teak,  cinnamon,  and 
gems,  especially  pearls. 

nn)IA— The  Peninsula  of  Hlndo- 
Stan,  containing  three  Preddencies,— 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The 
chief  events  In  the  history  of  British 
India  are,— Charter  granted  by  jEUiti^ 
beth  In  1600— Settlement  at  Madras 
1648— Bombay  acquired  by  marriage 
of  Charles  II.  to  Catherine  of  Portugal 
— Fort-Wmiam,  Calcutta,  erected  1609 
— Sunjoh  Dowlah  of  Bengal  takes 
Calcutta  in  1T66 — Cllvc  recovers  Cal- 
cutta, and  wins  batUe  of  Plassey,  1757 
—Warren  Hastings  made  Governor- 
General  In  1778— His  wars  with  Hyder 
All  and  Tippoo  Salb  of  Mysore— Fall 
of  Serlngapatam  and  death  of  Tippoo 
In  1799— Overthrow  of  the  Mahrattas 
at  Assaye  by  M^Jor-General  Wellesley, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1803— Afghan  War  (1839- 
1842)— Slnde  annexed  1848— The  Pun- 
janb  Ronouered  1849— Oude  annexed 
1866— Indian  Mutiny,  1867— East  India 
Company  ceased  to  rule  the  Indian 
Empire  September  1,  1858.     India  is 
rich  In  all  tropical  produce;  its  owners 


command  the  trade  of  the  Eastern 
Seas;  and  its  possession  gives  Biitain 
great  weight  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

HONCh-EONCh—A  small  Island  at 
the  month  of  the  Canton  River.  It  is 
76  miles  flrom  Canton.  Ceded  by  tbe 
Chinese  in  1842.  Occupied  chiefly 
by  British  traders  In  tea,  silk,  and 
opium. 

MALACCA— A  settlement  (40 
miles  by  26)  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
near  the  southern  point  of  Malaya. 
Held  by  Portuguese  and  then  by  the 
Dutch ;  finally  transferred  to  Brlta'.  j  in 
1824  in  exchange  for  possesduns  in  Sn« 
matra. 

PENANO  or  PBIITCE  OF 
WALES'  ISLAHD-An  Island  off 
west  coast  of  Malaya.  It  was  purchased 
for  an  annuity  of  6000  Spanish  dollars 
from  the  King  of  Quedah  about  1785.— A 
strip  of  land  opposite,  on  the  Malay 
shore,  was  bought  in  1802,  and  is  called 
Province  Wellesley.  Penang  is  the 
seat  of  government  for  Malacca  and 
Singapore. 

SINfiAPOBE-An  island  (26  milei 
by  18)  at  the  south  of  the  Malay  Pen« 
Insula.  It  was  bought  from  the  Sultan 
of  Johore  In  1819.  It  produces  sugar, 
cotton,  coffee,  nutmegs,  and  pepper; 
Is  a  great  commercial  depdt;  and  ia 
used  as  a  penal  settlement  for  India. 
It  and  the  last  two  colonies  form  the 
'Eastern  Settlements.' 

SABAWAK-A  district  ^  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sarawak  in  north-west  of 
Bomeo-<-granted  to  Sir  James  Brooke 
In  1840  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo— with- 
drawn In  1846,  but  retaken  by  British 
guns.  Not  now  countenanced  by  the 
British  Government;  and  yet  very 
valuable,  producing  antimony  ore, 
diamonds,  gold,  iron,  and  all  tropic 
plants;  and  commanding  the  trade  of 
the  Chinese  Sea.— Labuan,  an  isiauil 
(12  miles  by  6)  at  the  mouth  of  Borneo 
River,  taken  possesion  of  in  1847.  It 
yields  much  fine  coaL 
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AUSTRALIAN. 


AUSTEALU-The  largest  island 
In  the  world.  ItB  discovery  is  daimed 
bjr  France,  England,  Holland,  and 
Spain.  Called  Mew  Holland  by  Dutch 
settlers.  Its  coast  was  traced  by  the 
British  naTigators  Cook,  Fumeaux, 
BKgh,  Bass,  and  Flinders.  At  Botany 
Bay,  discorered  by  Cook  in  1770,  and 
so  called  tnm  its  beaatlftd  flowers,  a 
penal  colony  was  formed  by  Biitaln  In 
1788.  The  setUement  was  called  New 
South  Wales;  and  ItscaplUl,  Sydney, 
was  built  on  Port  Jackson.  In  1839 
West  Australia  was  colonised— 
capital,  Perth :  in  -1884  Sonth  Au- 
stralia—capital, Adelaide:  in  1888 
North  Australiar-capltal,  Victoria. 
The  south-east  comer  is  occupied 
by  the  colony  of  Victoria)  whose 
capital,  Melbourne,  on  Port  Philip^ 
was  founded  tn  1887.  In  1851  gold 
was  discovered,  and  a  great  rush  of 
emigration  took  place.  Chief  produc- 
tions are  wool,  gold,  tallow,  and  train 
oU. 

VAN  DIEHEN'S  LAND-An 
island  nearly  the  siie  of  Ireland,  south 


of  Australia.  Discovered  by  Tas- 
man,  a  Dutch  sailor,  in  1643— called 
by  him  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  honour 
of  the  Oovemor  of  Batavia— now  called 
Tasmania  from  the  discoverer  Found 
In  1798  to  be  an  island  by  Babs,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  Stralta  Regu- 
larly occupied  by  the  British  In  1803 
as  a  penal  iQolony;  declared  indepen- 
dent of  Mew  Sonth  Wales  in  1826^  and 
placed  under  a  Lieutenant-Ctovemor 
and  COunelL  Capital,  Hobart  Town  on 
the  Derwent  Productions  similar  to 
those  of  Australia.— NorfisUc  Idand, 
far  to  the  east  of  Australia,  is  under 
the  Government  of  Tasmania,  and  used 
to  be  only  a  penal  colony.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Pitcalm  Islanders. 

NEW  ZEALAND— Two  large 
islands.  Mew  Ulster  and  New  Munster; 
and  a  small  one.  New  Leinster,  to  tho 
south-east  of  Australia.  Capital,  Auck- 
land, in  Mew  Ulster.  Colonized  in  the 
present  century  by  the  New  Zealand 
Company  1  recognized  as  a  British 
Colony  In  184L  Enjoys  a  very  tern* 
perate  climates 


AFRICAN. 


ASCENSION-^A  Mall  volcanic 
island  half  way  between  Brazil  and 
Guinea.  Turtles  taken  there  in  abnn- 
danca  Very  useful  as  an  outlying 
picket  of  our  Empira 

THE  CAFE— TlieBOutbem  extrem- 
ity of  Africa.  Orange  River  the  north- 
em  boundary.  Discovered  by  Bartholo- 
mew Diaz  in  1487,  but  he  could  not  land 
—named  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  John  II. 
of  Portugal,  in  hope  of  better  fortune 
next  voyagft  Doubled  by  Vasco  dl 
Gama  in  1497— colonized  by  the  Dutch 
in  1650,  and  held  by  tiiem  fbr  150  years. 
Taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  British 


1  fnK     K«.i. 


a.A    Af    4-Ka    TVaafi-  /\f 


Amiens— recaptured  from  the  Dutch, 
who  w^re  then  allied  with  France,  in 
January  1806,  by  Sir  David  Baird  and 


Sir  Home  Popham.— Port  Natal  (so 
called  from  the  coast  being  discovered 
on  Christmas-day)  is  outside  the  bounds 
of  Cape  ColiHiy,  and  was  establidied  in 
1824  llie  Cape  is  the  maritime  key 
to  Iridia  and  the  Bast  Produces  wheat 
and  wine:  beautlftil  flowers,  especially 
heatha 

GAMBIA  and  GOLD  COAST- 
Settlements  dating  fmom  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  foraer  t^t  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia,  the  latter  in  Guinea.  Chief 
productions,  jreld-dUst  and  rice. 

MAUSITIUS  — An  island  fiOQ 
miles  east  of  Madagascar.     Capital, 


Pnrf.  Tj 


TMa/>nvar»i1   hv  fhA  Pnrt.n« 


guese  in  1507,  and  by  them  called 
Cetnh.  Abandoned.  Taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  1698,  and  called  Manrttios  lu 
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hononr  of  tbe  Prince  of  Orange.  Again 
abandoned.  Colonised  by  the  French 
in  1721 :  they  called  It  lale  of  France. 
Taken  from  France  by  Brltiih  ihlps  in 
1810.  A  naval  station:  ezporta sugar, 
cotton,  ebony,  indigo. 

SIEBSA  LEONE-The  baslr  of 
the  Rokelle  on  western  coast  of  Africa. 
Means  'Mountains  of  the  Lion.'  A 
settlement  in  1787.  So  unhealthy  that 
it  is  called  *  The  white  man's  gravo.* 

ST.  HELEKA— A  rocky  island 
(10  miles  by  7)  in  the  South  Atlantic. 


DiscoTered  by  tbe  Portuguese  in  Ift02t 
occupied  by  the  Dutch  till  1661;  then 
taken  by  the  British.  Famous  as  the 
prison  of  Napoleon  flrom  ISlfi  to  1831: 
his  grave  till  1840.  A  sUUon  fbr  India- 
men. 

Two  groups  of  islets  north  of  Mada- 
gascar— the  SevclielleB  and  the  Ami- 
rante  Islands:  were  Uken  bom 
France  in  1794.  They  have  a  fln* 
climate,  safe  harbours,  and  produce 
iipices.  Sodrignies  and  the  Chagot 
group  also  belong  to  Brit«l& 


NORTH  AMERICAN. 


PR0VIN0E8  OF  BRITISH   NORTH 
AMERICA. 

1.  CAHADA-Washed  by  tha  St 
Lawrence  and  its  Lakes.  Discovered 
by  Cabot  in  1497.  Colonised  by  the 
Frsnch  under  Jacques  Cartier,  who 
si^ed  up  the  St  Lawrence  in  lfi86. 
Canada  is  an  Indian  trord  meaning  '  a 
collection  of  huts.*  Taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish in  1759,  when  the  victor,  Wolfe, 
fell  on  the  plains  of  Abraham  near 
Quebec.  Two  insnr.  <9Ctions  in  1837-88. 
The  tvco  provinces,  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  were  united  in  1840.  Capital, 
Ottawa.  Chief  productions  are  timber, 
grain,  fish,  and  fhrs. 

2.  NOVA  SCOTIA— A  penlmula 
south  of  St  Lawrence.  Discovered  toy 
Cabot  Colonised  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment by  the  French  In  1698.  They 
called  it  Acadia.  Also  by  Sir  William 
Alexander  in  1623.  He  called  it  Nova 
Scotia.  Ceded  to  Britain  by  Treaty  of 
Utrecht 

3.  HEW  BRUNSWICK  ■- On 
mainland  south  of  St  Lawrence.  Lis- 
covered  by  Cabot  Ceded  by  France 
in  1718.  CAFE  BKETON— An  Island 
off  Nova  Scotia.  Discovered  by  Cabot 
Loulsburg  taken  by  the  New  England 
Colonists  in  1745,  and  exchanged  for 
Madras  In  1749.  The  island  was  cap- 
tured from  the  French  in  1758,  and 

4.  PBINCE  EDWARD'S  ISL- 
AND—Off    New    Bi-unswlck,    (140 


miles  by  84)  Discovered  by  Cabot 
Token  by  fall  of  Loulsburg  in  175& 
Important  as  a  fishing  and  trading 
station. 

6.  NEW50UNDLAND— An  isl- 
and (420  mUes  by  30O)  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Lawrence.  Supposed  to 
have  been  discovered  by  an  Icelander 
in  lOOL  Visited  by  Cabot  1497.  Valu- 
able for  its  cod-fisheriea.  Under  a 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


HONDURAS— Ob  eastern  side  of 
Tucatan,  with  a  coast  line  of  270  miles; 
capital,  Belise.  Discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  1602.  Hondura  means  in  Span- 
ish '  depth,'  from  deep  water  near  the 
shore.  Claimed  by  Britain  and  Spain. 
Ceded  to  Britain  in  1763.  Since  then 
attacked  more  than  once.  Produces 
maliogany  and  logwood. 

HUDSON'S  BAY-Colonlzed  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  trade 
infursL 

VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND  and 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA— West  on 
the  Pacific  shore.  The  coast  was 
traced  for  the  first  time  in  1778,  by 
Captain  Cook;  afterwards  more  fiilly 
in  1788,  by  Lieutenant  John  Meares; 
&nd  in  1798   by  George  Vancouver. 

In  1858  by  the  discovery  of  gold  on 
I  Fraser  River. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN. 


BBinSH  OTJIAHA—In  north. 
east  of  Sooth  Americ*.  Colonlied  by 
the  Dntoh  In  1619.  Seised  by  French 
In  1783.  Taken  ft-om  the  Datch  in 
1808.  Inmrrection  of  sIatoi  1823. 
Settlement*  on  tne  riren  Berbice,  De- 
raerant,  And  EMeqo<bo,  united  1881. 
TroplcAl  prsdnca 


PALKLAin)  ISLAHDS— Rockjr 

islendt  800  milet  east  of  Patagonia. 
Diaco?eredbyHawl(lnsinlfiM.  Taken 
possession  of  fbr  George  IIL  by  Byron 
In  1768.  Claimed  by  Spain,  bat  aftor« 
wards  ceded  to  Britain.  Chief  Talne, 
their  fine  harbours,  especially  in  East 
Falkland. 


WEST  INDIAN. 


JAMAICA,  or  Xaymaca  (Indian 
fbr  plenty  of  wood  and  water)— Dis- 
covered by  Colnmbus  in  1404.  Taken 
flrom  Spain  by  General  Vensbles  and 
Admiral  Penn  in  1658.  Staple  com- 
modities, sagar  and  mm:  produces 
tropic  plants  I  fine  cabinet  woods. 

TSiniDAD  (Spanish  for  Tri- 
nity)->At  mouth  of  Orinoco.  Diseor- 
ered  by  Oolnmbos  in  1488,  Colon- 
ised by  Spaniards  in  1888.  Attacked 
by  Raleigh  1698.  Ta>>n  in  1797. 
Contains  mud  volcanoes  and  a  lake  of 
pitch.    Tropical  producf. 

Our  other  West  India.1  Islands  are  To- 
bago,  taken  flrom  the  French  in  1793: 


Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  taken 
flrom  the  SMne  in  1763:  Barbadoes, 
colonized  by  Sir  William  Courteen  In 
1635:  St.Lncia,  takon  f^om  France  in 
1808,  and  Dominica  In  1788:  Mont« 
8errat,colonised  witbAntigoain  i63-i, 
and  St.  Kitts  in  1638,  aud  NeviB  in 
1638:  Angnilla,  colonized  in  1650,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  In  1666.  Th:^  Ba- 
hamas—one  of  which,  San  Salvador, 
was  the  first  American  land  seen  by 
Colambns— were  occupied  by  the  Bri- 
tish in  1629,  and  the  Bermndas  in 
1611.  These  last  lie  out  in  the  ^itlantic. 
Tliey  are  healthy  and  pictures ^uc.  and 
produce  fine  arrow-root 


NELSON'S  SCHOOL  SERIES. 


ENGLISH   READING-BOOKS, 

ASAPnn>  TO  rm 

8TAMDARD8  OF  THE  REVISED  CODE. 


"  A  mora  iDtereatini  nt  of  Reading-Books  w«  har*  nernr  Men.  W«  art  not 
■nrpviMd  b7  tbeir  ip-eat  popolarity  and  exteoalTO  sale.  ....  We  hare  had  the 
advantage  of  examining  with  care  the  entire  Seriea,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly 
exprcM  the  eeinee  we  entertain  of  the  taste  and  Judgment  the  books  display,  or 
of  thdr  great  adacational  raiae."— 71ll«  Btv.  Dr.  HaU,  {in  Ms  Ewmgdiaa  WUinu,) 
Commtstkmer  qf  National  Education,  IrtUmd. 


THl  BBRI18  18  VOW  OOMPLBTl  AS  fOLLOWS  :— 
STANDARD  I. 

L  STEP  BT  STEP;   or.  The  Ohild's  Pint  Lesson- Book.     18mo. 

Farts  I.  and  II.    Price  2d.  each. 
2.  SECiUSL  TO  "STEP  BT  STEP."    18mo.    Price 4d. 

STANDARD  II. 

8.  THE  TOUHG  HEADER— Hew  Ho.  8.    Beautifully  Illuairited. 

Price  6d. 

PrevUnuly  pvUithed  for  iki»  itagtt  and  atitt  to  U  had. 

So.  8  BEADDTGK-BOOX.    Price  6d. 
.      THE  POUB  SEAS0H8.    Price  6d. 

STANDARDS  III.  k  IV. 

4.  HEW  TOUBTH  BOOK.    Beautifully  Illustrated.    Price  lOd. ;  or 
^th  Book  Slate,  Is. 
.  "Out  of  sight  the  best  Elementary  Reading-book  we  have  seen."- 
Mtueum  and  Englith  Journal  qf  Education. 

STANDARD  IV. 

6.  JTJHIOE  yiai^T^iglt.    Ho.  I.    Post  8ro,  cloth.    Price  Is.  8d. 

STANDARD  V. 

0.  JUHIOB  BEADEB.    Ho.  II.    Post  8vo,  doth.    Price  la  6d. 

STANDARD  VI. 

7.  THE  SEHIOB  EEABEE.    Post  8to,  cloth.    Price  28.  M. 

8.  THE  ABVAHCED  BEADEE.   Post  8vo.    400  pages.    Price  2s.  6d. 

..  __     ^ z.-^i—it-.—  i—  T-.'r^nit/KtttHt!!?  this  tll^  Hi!2t  *  Ad?infifid  HfisdsT 

that  we  know.  ...  The  book  is  one  of  deep  Interest  flrom  beginnhig  to  endi 
and  will  be  read  by  the  teacher  as  weU  as  the  pupil  with  growing  pleaiMt.* 
—Tht  Ufuam  and  EngUih  Joumat  ttfBdMOtkm^  Dm.  186S. 
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ENGLISH   READING-BOOKS. 

EXTRA    VOLUMES. 

FEW  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DNOIISH  POETEY.  Pabt  I.— Jumior 
Divniox.  Small  Tjpe  Sdition,  price  6d.  Larg«  Type  Bdition, 
price  li. 

Part  II.— Sbhior  Divisiok.    Small  Type  Edition,  price  6d.' 
Large  Type  Bdition,  price  la. 

Thi  Two  Parts  Bourd  ik  Omi.  Small  Type  Kdition,  price 
Is.    L-arge  Type  Bdition,  price  2b. 

THE  CHEMISTBT  OP  COMMON  THINGS.  By  Stivbrbom  Mao- 
ADAM,  F.B.S.B.,  F.C.S.  With  npwarda  of  Sixty  Diagrami. 
12mo,  price  Is.  6d. 

GoMTKXTSt— The  Atmosphere,  end  its  RelAUons  to  Plants  and  Anlmala— 
The  Plant,  and  what  it  Feeds  on.— The  Plant,  and  what  it  Yields  ua— The 
Animal,  and  what  It  Feeds  on.— The  Earth,  or  Soil,  in  its  Relations  to  Plants 
and  Aniraala— The  Decay  of  PIaqU  and  Anlmala— The  Clrcolatlou  of  Uat* 
ter,  Aa,  ^o. 

READINGS  FROM  THE  BEST  AUTHORS.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Brtoi, 
LL.I>.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 

READINGS  FROM  THE  BEST  AUTHORS.  Second  Book.  Edited 
by  A.  H.  Bbtob,  LL.D.    Post  8vo,  cloth.    Price  2s. 

MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST  AND  PARADISE  REGAINED.  With 
Notes  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Edxorpston. 
12mo,  cloth.    Price  2s.  6d. 

CLASS-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE;  with  BiograpUcal 
Sketches,  Critical  Notices,  and  lUustratiye  Extracts.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Students.  By  Eobbrt  ARMSTRona,  English 
Master,  Madras  College,  St.  Andrews ;  and  Thomas  Armstrohq, 
Edinburgh;  Authors  of  "English  Composition"  and  "English 
Etymology."    Post  8vo.    Price  Sa. 

THE  ENGLISH  WORD-BOOK:  A  Manual  Exhibiting  the  Sources, 
Structure,  and  Affinities  of  English  Words.    By  John  Graham. 


Price  Is. 


Also  kept  in  Two  Farti. 


Part  I.— Prbfixhs  akd  Post»ixbs.    Price  8d. 

Pari  II.— Boots,  Dsrivativbs,  ass  Meaninos.    Price  6d. 

WORD  EXPOSITOR  AND  SPELLING  GUIDE:  A  School  Manual 
Exhibiting  the  Spelling,  Pronunciation,  Meaning,  and  Derivation 
of  all  iue  Impurcaui  aiid  Ifecuiiar  Words  in  the  j^ngiish  Language. 
With  Copious  Exercises  for  Examination  and  Dictation.  Bj 
GcoROE  CouiiB,  A.M.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  Is.  Sd. 
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SCHOOL    HISTORIES. 


I 


BY  W.  F.  COLLIER,  LLO. 
EZrOLlSH  aiSTOfiT  for  Junior  CIamms.    12mo,  cloth.    Frioe  li.  6d. 

HlStORT  OF  TBS  BBITISH  IMBIBE.  With  Tables  of  the  Leading 
Events  of  each  Period— Lista  of  Contemporary  Sovereignfl— Datet 
of  Battles— Chapters  on  the  Bodal  Changes  of  each  Period,  &c. 
12mo,  cloth.    Price  28. 

"  Dr.  Collier's  book  is  anriralled  as  a  School  History  of  th«  British  Em. 
plre.    Tlie  arrangement  is  admirable."— A»vJmA  Journal  of  Edutx^ion. 

THE  GREAT  EVENTS  OF  HlSTOEY,  from  the  Seginhing  of  the 
Christian  Era  till  the  Present  Time.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  2a.  6d. 

HI8T0RT  OF  EHGIISB  UTSBATURE.  In  a  Series  of  Bioaraphi* 
cal  SketchM.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  Ss.  6d. 


BY  THE  RtV.  .1.  MACKEN2I& 
HISTOBT  OF  SCOTLAND.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 


BY  THE  REV.  R.  HUNTEft. 
HISTOBT  Of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Pall  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  Proclamation  of  Qaeen  Victoria  in  1858. 
282  pages,  with  Woodcuts.    Foolscap  Svo,  cloth.    Price  Is.  6d. 


BY  THE  REV.  DR.  BLAIKIE. 

BIBLE  HISTOBT,  in  connection  -with  the  General  History  of  the 

World.    With  Descriptions  of  Scrijjture  LocalitieB.    470  pages 

12mo,  with  Maps.    Price  8ft. 

This  Tolume  has  been  prepared  mainly  with  a  view  to  the  Inttractlon 

-  of  Schools  ahd  Familiea    Its  plan  differs  in  taatij  respects  fh>m  that  of 

any  other  Bible  History. 

1.  It  follows  the  great  outline  of  the  Bible  Narrative,— arranging  and 
dassiiying  the  leading  facts,  to  as  to  aid  ejft  and  mmory  in  gratping  th* 
wAofe. 

2.  For  vMfying  <A«  Narrative,  ib  takes  advafatage  of  the  mass  of  Biblical 
Illnstratlon  supplied  in  Recent  Researches,  Trsvels,  EtpedlUons,  *e. 

8.  It  describes  briefly  the  chitf  Countrus,  TovmM,  and  other  teenu  qf  BibU 
HiUory,  as  they  occur. 

4.  It  glances  at  the  Histqay  and  Progrtu  of  the  Leading  Nations  «fth« 
IP/M.ML— she  wins  whut  wm  going  on  elsewhere  while  the  History  of  the 
Bible  was  \teixxg  enacted. 
aUESTIONS  ON  BLAIKflS'S  BIBLE  HISTORt.    Trice  6d, 
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GEOGRAPHIES,  ATLASES,   &c. 


GEOGRAPHIES.     „ 

mBMEBTTAEy  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Thomas  Q.  Dick.  Post  8vo, 
cloth.    Price  la. 

ITEW  CLASS-BOOK  OP  OEOGRAPBCT,  Physical  and  Political.  By 
BoBiBT  Ahbbbsoh,  Head  Master,  Normal  Institution,  Edinburgh. 
12ino,  cloth.    Price  Is.  9d. 

VOBEBN  GEOGBAPHT,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Bobibt 
Ahdibsoh.    Foolscap  8to,  doth.    Price  Is.  6d. 

EXEBCISES  IN  GEOGBAPHY,  adapted  to  Anderson's  Geography. 
18mo,  doth.    Price  6d. 

GEOGBAPHY  FOB  JUNIOB  CLASSES.  By  Bobbrt  Andbrsom. 
ISmo,  doth.    Price  lid. 

BIBLE  GEOGRAPHY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Biaimh,  D.D.  With 
Coloured  Maps,  Price  Is.  12mo,  doth.  Or  with  the  Maps 
mounted  on  Cloth,  Is.  8d. 


ATLASES. 

WUh  DMMnm  and  Ueamrtmenti  «n  EngUth  Miki. 

HBLSOITS  SENIOR  ATLAS.  Containing  ^3  Large  Quarto  Maps, 
full  coloured.  Reduced  copies  of  Nelson's  WaU  Maps.  In  boards. 
Price  8s.  6d. 

NELSON'S  JUNIOR  ATLAS.  Containing  9  Quarto  Maps.  Full 
coloured.    Stiff  coyer.    Price  Is.  6d. 

NELSON'S  SHILLING  ATLAS.  Containing  16  Maps,  plain.  SUA 
wrapper,  4to. 


ARITHMETICS. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  t)P  ARTTHMETIC.    12mo.    Price  6d. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OP  ARITHMBTIC,  Part  I.  By  W.  Stah- 
TBR.  12uio,  doth.  Price  Is.  6i  With  "Answers  to  the  Exer. 
dsea."    Price  Is.  9d. 

EXERCISES  IN  MENTAL  AND  SLATE  ARITHMETIC  POR  BB- 
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VIBST  LATIH  BOOK.    By  Archibald  H.  Bbtcb,  LI.D.,  of  Trinity 
College,  DubUn.    Fifth  Edition.    249  pages,  12mo.    Price  23. 

This  ta  iatended  as  a  Pint  Latin  Book,  »upplylng  eyerythlng  which  ■ 
pupil  will  require  during  hUi  first  year.    It  contain  *— 

I.  The  leading  facts  and  principles  of  Latin  Grammar,  with  the  In- 
flexions of  SubstantlTCS,  A^ectlves,  Pronouns,  and  Verbs,  set  forth  at  ftaU 
length ;  and  also  a  Synopsis  of  the  Syntax  of  Simple  Sentence* 

IL  A  numerous  set  of  Simple  Exercises,  wltti  Lists  of  the  words  used 
In  them. 

in.  A  series  of  easy  and  Interesting  Lessons  la  continuous  i-eadlng,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  simple  Fables  of  Phaedrus,  4c 

IV.  A  Vocabulary.  In  which  the  quantities  of  ??-llable8  are  marked,  and 
the  derivation  of  words  given. 

The  two  great  features  In  the  plan  of  the  book  an-FHrtt,  That  pupils  are 
enabled  dally,  and  ttom  the  very  first,  to  maie  practical  m$  of  grammatical 
facts  and  principles  so  soon  as  they  are  learned;  and  Secondly,  That  acqui- 
sitions, when  once  made,  are  Impressed  by  constant  repetition. 

Key  to  fhe  AlMve.    Price  6d. 

The  Key  will  be  sold  to  Teachers  only,  and  all  applications  must  te 
addressed  direct  to  the  publishers. 

SECOKD  LATIN  BOOK.   By  Archibald  H.  Brtob,  LL.  D.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.    Fourth  Edition.    881  pages.    Price  8s.  6d. 
This  Volume  Is  Intended  as  a  Sequel  to  Na  L    It  contains— 
L  Extracts  FBOMlIspoa 
IL  Extracts  raoir  Casak 

III.  Extracts  from  Ovid. 

IV.  Notes  on  the  above,  vltti  Tables  for  the  Declension  of  Greek  Nouna 
V.  A  System  of  Syntax,  In  which  the  Illustrative  examples  are  taken 

from  the  RMdlng  Lessons,  and  to  which  constant  reference  Is  made  In  the 
Notea 

VL  A  ftill  Vocabulary  (proper  nouns  being  Inserted),  In  which  are  noted 
peculiarities  of  Infiexlon,  Conjugation,  and  Comparison.  Quantities  are 
careftilly  marked,  and  derivations  given,  with  frequent  lUustraUons  from 
.  modern  languagea 

VII  Iihtativr  Exsboisfs  cn  Nrpos  awb  Cjcsar.  Adapted  to  the  Ex- 
tracts, and  mustrattng  the  Peculiarities  of  Construction  In  each  Chapter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  First  and  Second  Latin  Books  supply  everything 
lliat  Is  necessary  for  pupils  dminrf.  at  least,  the  first  two  years  of  theli 
course,  and  that  the  expense  of 'jooks  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Key  to  Imitative  Exercises  in  Second  latin  Book.    Price  6d* 

The  Key  will  be  sold  to  Teachers  only,  and  aU  applications  must  be 
addressed  direct  to  the  pubtlshera 
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6RAMMAE  OF  THE  UTIN  UNQlTAaE.    By  Arohibaid  H. 
Wrtob,  LL.D.    12mo,  268  pages.    Price  2s.  6(1. 

In  preparlnflr  this  Grammar  the  aqthor  has  endeavonred  to  nnite  sira. 
pHclty  of  arrangement  with  fulness  of  detail-to  form  a  book  which  wiuie 
entirely  suited  for  an  initiatory  cla«,  and  which  will  at  thlMme  UraJ 

1  S/v  ^f".?"!.'? '"""'^  ''*°.^*"'"  '^^  *'"'  information  required,  previous  t« 
•  study  of  such  larger  works  as  those  of  Zumpt,  Madvlg.  Donaldson  Ac 
Those  questions  which  are  of  essential  Importance  In  a  fl^t  couSSTllllS 
indicated  by  a  variety  of  type.  ^uuiw.  wm  do 

THE  ELEMEMTABY  UTJK  GRAMMAE.     By  Arohibalb  H. 
Bryob,  LL.P.    12mo,  176  pages.    Price  Is.  3d. 

This  Work  Is  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  Latin  Grammar  forming  part 
^h„  f  ,'*™«,^«''«'-  «  *•  d««lKned  for  the  use  of  beginners,  and  of  tfoL 
who  intend  to  prosecute  classical  studies  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

mST  GRIE^BOOK.    By  Archibald  5.  Brtok,  LL.D.    Third 
Edition.    222  pages.    Price  2s.  6d. 

The  plan  of  the  Greek  Book  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Utin.  and  seeks 
i^fTr  ""i  *''*'  '^t  principles.  The  Extracts  for  reading  are  such  as  to 
Interest  and  amuse  the  young,  consisting  of  selections  (ix,m  the  Witticisms 
of  Hlerocles,  from  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Men,  and  from  the  Fables  of  mI^ 
with  a  few  easy  Dialogues  of  LacUq.  ^^ 

Key  to  the  Above.    Price  6d. 

.da?c:sS^rh"^ubrera  ^"^'""  "'^' ""'  "^^  •p^"'''^"^'"'  »-*  »>« 

SECOND  GREEK  BOOK.    Bt  Archibald  H.  Brto.,  LLD.    l2mo 
432  pages.    Price  3s.  6d. 

This  Second  Greek  Book  Is  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  Dr.  Brvce'a 
Second  Latin  Book,  and  contains,-  ^ 

L  Extracts  from  Ldcuk  ;  some  of  the  easier  Dljilogues -18  pp 
11.  AwABAsis  OF  Xenophon:  (1.)  Those  sentences  of  Books!,  II    III 
whlqh  are  a6*pfafe^  necwary  to  carry  on  the  narrative  of  the  Expedition! 

..v   ™     I:  *^"P'*'*«'  «f'^n«  tbe  most  Interesting  portion  of  the  Retreat 
ofthe  Ten  Thousand— 70  pp.  «  «oi.ie«s 

TIL  ExTBACTs  FROM  Ghbu  TxsTAMBiTr-the  Sermon  or  theMount- 

10  pp. 

TllIT'  S  nr  ®H°?  '•'  "It  ^"'^^'  «Pla»n«ng  *he  general  subject  of  the 
rM  fc    ,r^  ,!         '» "  **"  *^"  ^'*'''"*'  P«'""»f  <>"*  t«  Priam  the  Grecian 

m  itri    «TvvT?V'-J''^*''^'"'^°'  "^^'^^  "d  Andromache- 
134  line*    Book  XXIL  Tlie  Death  of  Hector-228  lines.     Book  XXIV 
ITIam  begging  Hector's  dead  body  from  Achilles— 206  llne»-82  pn 
^  V.  A  Stnoi-sis  of  Syntax— 40  pp. 

VL  NOTKS  OH  THE  EXTRACTS— 86  pp. 
Vir.   VOOABUIART— IS-J  pp. 

.ii™ilHJ"«"r"4^*'"l-"''  '**"""*  ""  **»•  "^^^^J  0'  «»«»»  Chapter,  and 
Illustrating  the  Syntax— S6  pp.  *^     ' 
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Aioanitd  the  Prize  Medal  at  the  IniemotionaZ  Exhibition. 


NELSON'S    WALL    MAPS, 

With  DiTisioM  and  Meaflorementi  in  EngUsb  HUea. 
Each  4  feet  hy  4  feet. 

BeattHfully  Colovred  and  Moimted  on  Roller$, 
Price  138.  6d.  cocA. 

1.  EASTERN  HEMISPHEBE.  With  Circles  at  interval  of  1000  English 

Miles,  ahowing  the  distance  from  London. 
a.  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE.  With  Circles  at  intervals  of  1000  English 

Miles,  showing  the  distance  from  London. 

3.  ENGLAND.    With  the  RaUways.    Divided  into  Squares  of  100  Miles. 

4.  SCOTLAND.  With  the  BaUways.   Divided  into  Squares  of  100  Miles. 

6.  IRELAND.    With  the  Railways.    Divided  Into  Squares  of  100  Miles. 
8.  THE  BRITISH  ISIANDS  in  relation  to  the  Continent.  Divided 

into  Squares  of  100  Miles. 

7.  EUROPE.    Divided  into  Squares  of  1000  English  Miles 

8.  PALESTINE.    Divided  into  Squares  of  Teh  MUea 

9.  GENERAL  MAP  OP  BIBLE  LANDS— The  Journeys  of  the  Israe- 

lites, &C.  Divided  Into  Squares  of  100  EngUsh  Miles.  With  Plan  of 
Jerusalem,  &Q- 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  others  Inter«8t6d  In  Education  is 
specially  invited  to  these  Maps.  They  will  be  found  to  possess  advan- 
tages for  educational  ptirposes  over  any  hitherto  published. 

Each  of  the  Hemispheres  forms  a  circle  four  feet  in  diameter.  They 
•re  so  large  that,  with  the  exception  of  Europe,  of  which  a  separate 
Map  is  Just  ready,  the  Geography  of  all  the  countries  of  the  great 
Divisions  of  the  Globe  can  be  taught  from  them.  Separate  Maps  of 
Africa,  Asia,  Australia,  North  America,  and  South  America,  wiU  not 
be  required  in  the  great  majority  of  schools. 
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THB  FOI/tOWlKQ  ARB  aHDUOBD  OOPIM  OS'  THE  WALL  HAM : — 

NELSON'S  SCHOOL  MAPS. 

Price  Id.  each.  Plain,  with  Cover;  2d.  each,  Colowred;  3d.  each, 
Colo^(Ted,  and  Mounted  on  Cloth. 


1,  EASTERN  HEMISPHERE, 

2.  WES'^-^R!',  HEMISPHERE. 
8.  ENGLAND, 

4.  SCOTLAND. 
6.  IRELAND. 


6.  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS  In  rela- 

tlon  to  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

7.  EUROPE. 

8.  PALESTINE. 

9.  BIBLE  LANDS. 


